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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
BURNING BUSH 

CHAPTER I 

"IT" 

" E* wgea drel Bnnolieii wohl Hber den Bheln, 
Bei einer Fran Wlrtin da kehrtao «le eln, 
Bsl Bluer Tiaia Wirtln da kehrtMi de edu. 
' Fran Wirtln, bat lie gut Bier nod Weln I 
Wo bat lie Ihr KbttDM TOobterleiii ' T " 

Tin : Jmaarj/ 1007. 
It was brought about by what seemed the slightest of 
chances. Mrs. Glaister, naving a married cousin coming 
from Australia, said she was sorry that she could not keep 
her lodgers. One, she could manage. There was always 
the bed in the wall in the drawing-room, though — having 
been brought up in England — she could never quite reconcile 
herself to the use of a bed in the wall. . . . 

When the landlady bad left the room, the three Divinity 
students looked at each other. There was a smile in 
Mackenzie's eyes ; the light of it — radiant with unreasonable 
mirth — woke a respondent sparkle in De Stuynier's, Pink, 
on the contrary, looked thoroughly put out, and ready to 
break into open fretting. 

Mackenzie began to giggle, and De Stuynier uttered a 
laugh which was portly rueM, Pink's moutn was crumpled 
up ; there was a perpendicular line between his eyes. 

" Your fault, you know," De Stuynier said nilariously, 

Jutting his hands on Mackenzie's shoulders, squashing him 
owQ on his chair. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 

** Ok, I don't think so,"" Mackenzie replied, looking up 
with aerioiu eyes ; he had a way of becoming literal and 
absolutely grave. " I think it's likely what she says is true,^ 
he added simply, 

De Stuynier laughed — at Mackenzie now. 

"I don't doubt it," he said. "I didn't seriously intend 
to imply that your conduct was so outrageous that you had 
driveo our respected landlady into giving us notice. Perhaps, 
though, she has been looking into your books'" — and he 
made a gesture towards Mackenzie's two shelves. 

" A man ought to read everything,*' the other replied, 
with the same unsmiling directness. " If he doesnt, what 
good can he hope to do P You wouldn't knock a man down 
before you had looked into his fiue, would you P" 

" w>, it mizht be the wrong man," replied De Stuynier, 
who would not nave knocked a man down under any circum- 
stances. ** My own back has a doiible in the city.'' 

" Just so. . , . Well, how are we to fight against false 
doctrine if we don't know in what its falseness consists? 
It isn't ffur to our convictioni, any mora than to our doabts. 
As O. W. Holmes says, he doesn t think much of the faith 
that is kept wrapped up aa if suffering from a perpetual 
toothache.* 

It was not the first time that Mackenzie had uttered 
these commonplaces. Of late he had returned again and 
again to the suDJect, dwdling on it with a troubled insistency. 
De Stuynier shied away from it with a blinking of the eyes, 
an uneasy movement of the shoulders. He regretted the 
incautious words which had served as an opening. 

" We manufacture most of our doubts," he said, glozing ; 
then with a charming lightness, " The doubt that is troubling 
me just now is: Shall we be able to find decent lodgings 
before this day week ? " 

The ignored Pink was cowering over the fire : his month 
worked annoyedly. 

"It's an awful humbtig," he said. " It's more of a hum- 
bug to me than it is for you ones. Itll not be that easy 
for me to find a landlady that^l follow doctor's orders, and 
attend to me properly. Mrs. Glaister was just beginning 
to remember things. Up to tioM month ue was always 
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"IT" 

laying te&>ciipB for three and forgetting to g«t in my milk. 
. . . It's a beastly humbiig for me. . . . It's all very well 
for you ones." 

Fink removed an odious-looking plaster from his temple, 
sniffed at it, and cast it into the nre. There was a purple 
inflamed patch on the Bkin exposed. A malady of the eyes 
was one of the phases of Fink's general breaking-down — a 
decadence due to a family feebleness of constitution, to hours 
of cramped crouching over books, to the ambitious over- 
taxing of a slow brun. Pink's legs were rickety, his 
shoulders round, his cheeks of a hot colour. He liked to 
give details, to any one that would listen, of the treatment to 
which his doctor was subjecting him. 

Mackenzie and De Stuynier looked scornfully at him: 
possibly they had the same thought. At any rate De 
Stuynier knew what Mackenzie was thinking, and it was 

Suite beyond De Stuynier to know what another person's 
lought was unless it were the same as his own. It was De 
Stuynier's habit generally to blink at his own tbotights, 
seldom giving them a right hard look in the face ; and now 
he by no means admitted that he felt a hope that Pink 
would arrange to stay with Mrs. Glaister, leaving bim and 
Mackenzie to go to wnat Pink himself would have described 
as ** Some other where." The landlady had said that she 
could keep one. Pink had a troublesome routine of bottles, 
of glasses of milk, of blisterings, oilings, rubbings. . . . De 
Stuynier felt angry witii Mackenzie — Uie selfish rascal ! — for 
havuig such a hope. 

"Why shouldn't you stay on here?" Mackenzie asked 
with a cursory glance at Fink. It was really safer not to 
look at the raibbit : there was no knowing what he would do 
next; and, sure enough, that grudging glance showed that 
he had removed one of his large felt slippers and was curling 
and uncurling his toes in a blood-chilling manner. 

" He's not going to stay on here by himself," De Stuynier 
replied, quick as lightning ; for his conscience charged him 
to go instantly on the defensive lest the disloyalty in his 
heart should show itself in look or tone, even (there was a 
risk of it) in words. Years ago at school De Stuynier had 
\akea up with Lewis Fink because a dual friendship, exciting 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 

and imparting a glov, recognised as the hallmark, of social 
success, is a desirable thing to everr one, and especially to a 
shy boy who feels that he has been Kept too much within his 
home circle. Pink had been comparatively easy of accesa ; 
and Walt de Stuynier hod joyously felt that he bad secured 
what other fellows always had — a chum. The acquaintance 
had continued — hod involved the introduction of Lewis Pink 
to Walt's family, of Walt to Lewis's. A warm friendship 
had grown up between Pink's sister Agnes and De Stuynier's 
cousin Melicent Marquess. Fink following De Stuynier to 
the University of Glassow, it bad seemed beneficial that the 
two young men should lodge together. The De Stuyniera 
were frightfully poor, and the Pinks — even more unhappy — 
frightfully economical. Walt's pride was saved much pain 
by the knowledge that no matter what self-denial he must 
practise Pink would voluntarily go one better. With him 
Walt was &eed &om the necessity of shiftiness, of &l8e 
laughter over money matters; things that were to him 
shames were to Pink matters of course ; sometimes even — it 
seemed to De Stuynier — of principle. 

De Stuynier, of course, nad never mistaken Pink for a 
gentleman ; but hii own poverty, his reserve, the necessity 
(as he thought) of hiding so many facts about himself and 
his &mily, had hitherto prevented him from making frieads. 
In his fint Divinity year he began to know Mackenzie. 

It was at the time of Pink's first serious illness ; and 
Mackenzie, touched by De Stuynier's kindness to his fellow- 
lodger, unconfessedly sorry for the " mush " himself, came up 
agam and again to get news of Pink's state ; ended by stay- 
ing one night to help to nurse the "whining rabbit **; got 
into a long conversation with De Stuynier, who was a lovable 
fellow. . . . After a time Mackenzie took a bedroom in 
the same bouse, and shared the dining-room with the other 
two; and De Stuynier grew more and more ashamed of 
Pink. 

" We know well enough how it would be if be stayed on 
here alone," De Stuynier said in his lUtro Me Sathanai. 
" We^d see nothing of him ; and he^d be grinding away till 
he was fit for an asylum, or, at least, for a hospital." He 
insisted on that aspect of Pinkos case which appealed most 
6 
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strongly to bis own heart; trying to stop the process of 
disintegnttioii of their chumship. 

Mackenzie la; hack in his chair and gazed at De Stuynier; 
thinking that he was a nice, kind-hearted, gentlemanly 
fellow, 'iliat hypothetical loss of Pink's society was really 
a masterpiece of tact. De Stuynier smiled, guessing Mac* 
kenzie's opinion because it coincided with his own. 

" We could look him up every other night," Mackenzie 
said, moved partly by perversity, partly by a desire to bring 
out the brilliant Christian qualities of his friend. 

"He wouldn't be glad to see us," De Stuynier retorted. 
" We'd come between aim and his Hebrew lexicon " 

" Great Pharaoh ! That decides it, of course," Mackenzie 
exclaimed. " Pd foigotten, when we spoke of parting, that 
we'd only one Hebrew lexicon between us." 

** That wouldn't make any difference to you ones," Pink 
said. *' You don't ever use it." Finding himself a cause of 
contention, Pink had become cheerful; he laughed at his 
disregarded jest, and, leavmg his chair at the fire, ap- 
proaoied his colleagues — "Let's go out now and look for 
digs,'^ he said. 

"Well, I . . . thought of working at ray thesis this 
evening," De Stuynier said. 

" Mackensie and I can go." 

Mackenzie saved himself. 

" Pm booked to go to the Imperial with Furrie," he 
said. "YesP" as De Stuynier uttered an inarticulate 
sound. 

'* Nothing," De Stuynier said in a tone of alienation. . . . 
" I don't see what fun you and Furrie find in going to cheap 
music-halls." 

" Can't afford dear ones." 

" Well, I don't see the necessity of any. I was in one 
only once in my life, and found it detestably stupid." He 
blinked and fidgeted. 

"But you don't dislike them because they're stupid," 
Mackenzie said with his impartial air, "but because you've 
a funny sort of notion that they're not respectable. Pve 
heard ax riskier things in churcHes than Pve ever heard in 
the halls." 
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" I wy, Mackenzie," . . . Fink inte^ected, vitii a tpirt 
of laughter. 

'*WeIl, I have." Mackenzie, footing another cursory 
^ance at Pink, addressed himself to De Stuynier. "IlieOla 
Testament^s not fit to read, you know. If it were published 
nowadays, people would say a woman must have written it." 

" Well, it's the history of a crude people," Pink said, with 
his Debating Society manner — "Natterally it contains many 
things that seem to us nowadays wrong. It displays the 
strong, crude, undiluted passions of a nation in the making. 
Nevertheless, doesnH it always make for righteousness? 
Christ himself declared that his doctrine was a fulfilling of 
the Law and the Prophets." 

*'He didn't," Mackenzie said, contemptuous of Pink's 
attempt to start a discussion, of his patchwork of statements 
from the last books he had read. *' He said, ' Hang all the 
Law and the Prophets ! ' " 

De Stuynier and Pink laughed: they liked to hear 
Mackenzie in a skittish mood : his jests gave them a sense of 
being audaciously broad and up-to-date. De Stuynier often 
said that he wondered what tne taity would tUnk if they 
heard them. 

" Oh, well drop all that when we come out," Mackenzie 
had said. 

The speech had had that note of seriousness that De 
Stuynier feared and disliked ; he mentioned it to Pink as the 
kind of thing that he wished Mackenzie would not say. 

" He's getting frightfully cynical," Pink said, a perpen- 
dicular line between lua brows, his mouth fretfully crumpled. 

" Do you know," De Stuynier said reflectively, " I some- 
times wonder if he'll stick to it at all. . . ." 

It. Pink knew what he meant, although It was really a 
different thing to Lewis Pink than It was to De Stuynier, 
and a different thing to Mackenzie than It was to either of 
them, 

"Give It up?" Pink uttered aghast •"ITiink of the 
years he has already given to preparing for It . . . the 
money he's spent. ■ . . How could he chuck It now, and take 
up some other " — I^nk rejected the word " business " which 
offered itself and substituted " career " P . . . " Think of the 
8 
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expense," he scud quite innocently : it was of that be always 
thought himself, and of that his family thought on every 
matter from the buying of pins to the writing of aermona. 

De Stuynier had a different standard ; but it did not 
occur to him to smile at Pinkos idiosyncrasies. If Mac- 
kenzie had pointed out to him Pinkos stinginess, De Stuynier 
would have been smilingly observant of it ; but Mackenzie's 
remarks on Pink were generally confined to, " Auch ! that 
rabbit ! " 

Now De Stuynier and Pink both laughed. Iliere was 
no harm — rather a certain credit — in flipping at the Old 
Testament. De Stuynier felt rather hurt by that freakishly 
Bowdleriaed quotation from the New ; hut he laughed since 
no one else was aggrieved. Pink was amused. He himself 
sometimes became scripturally humorous, shining with a 
borrowed light on such safe subjects as Jonah and tibe Whale 
and Elisha and the Bears. 

" Then FU take a look round myself," Pink said with an 
air of importance. He went into the hall, wound a thick 
muffler round his neck, buttoned himself into an overcoat, 
put on a bowler hat of archaic form. 

" I hope hell do nothing rash," De Stuynier said jocu- 
larly as the door banged. He had heard sarcasms on Pink's 
caution. 

" Aach ! " Mackenzie exclaimed in disdain — " We won't 
take rooms he selects, of course." 

" What a perverse brute you are, Mackenzie ! Anything 
for the sake of contradiction." 

"No, it's not," Mackenzie said with an aggrieved air. 
" He^ be so anxious to get what he calls a good neighbour- 
hood — some address that sounds well — that he wont con- 
sider anything else — except the rent, of course ; and he'll 
want to nozzle into some dingy, dirty hole where there's 
no hot bath." 

De Stuynier looked frightened. Mackenzie had a start- 
ling air of confidence when he asserted. 

" WeM do better to see the rooms ourselves, of course," 
De Stuynier said. 

" We'd do better still to leave that musk here," Mac- 
kenzie growled. " Saddled with a rabbit like that " 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 

De Stuynier's iace was that of a man who tastes some- 
thing that Be dislikes. " Saddled with a rabbit !...'" But 
tbeie ! From a literary point of view Mackenzie wag hope- 
less; could not string together five words nor get hold of 
the right five to string. Still, De Stuynier liked him he- 
cause He had never shown himself just why. Mackenzie 

looked at him sometimes with the eyes of a dog . . . and 
Walt had now and then given him good advice, with the 
feeling that it was perhaps his mission to make this young 
man better. Seeking a ready-made explanation, De Stuynier 
caught the one that Mackenzie had a good heart, but a 
tendency to kick over the traces. You must take him in 
the right way — appeal to his better nature; and with this 
intention — 

" Mackenzie," De Stuynier said, blinking his great light 
eyes, ** what's the good of always being so rusty about Pink P " 

Mackenzie looked at him. 

" I don't pretend that Fink'a possible," De Stuynier went 
on ; standing up now, and looking at his own distinguished 
head and shoulaers reflected in a mirror above the chimney- 
piece. ** Obviously he is not ; but he is a fellow-student, and 
will be a fellow-labourer in the Church" — Mackenzie made a 
quick movement, turning quite pale — " and bis people are 
my friends," De Stuynier said with a platform bend and 
smile. Tm vain enough to think that might have some 
little weight with you" — Mackenzie went suddenly red — 
" But leaving that out of count, there's common Christian 
charity to be considered, you know," De Stuynier went on, 
making a mention of something biblical to prevent the con- 
versataon from becoming too serious, " FinV's pretty much 
of an invalid. Humanly speaking, the poor aevil mayn't 
live through his course. All these fiuiB and old maid's 
tricks of his are owing to that. He is scared — scared about 
his eyes and his nose and his lungs and liver, not to 
mention his digestive apparatus, regarding which he's a 
jolly lot too communicative. Fve bUished for him myself 
oftro when he's begun about his inside oi something before 
people ; but he's got over that a bit already. It's Uie part 
of a fellow's friends to laugh him out of his bad habits, 
not to——" 

10 
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" Not to what P ^ Mackenzie asked. 

" Well, to look at him &a if he were §oine sort of reptile, 
or to pass him over with your eyes as if he wete a piece of 
dirt Other felloirs have noticed it,^ De Stuynier said 
quickly, looking away &om Mackenzie's startled eyes. 
"Furrie has spoken of it" Considering De Stuynier's ex- 
treme receptiveness, this was an admission that the blunt 
words used w^re a quotation from Furrie. 

After a pause Mackenide said : 

"It's true. I do do that." 

De Stuynier liked Mackenzie's way of accepting the 
reproof. It was a sign of grace in him, 

"If it's true," De Stuynier said, coming close to his 
friend, " the remedy is in your own hands." 

" No, it's not," Mackenide replied, looking tra^cally at 
him. "I ftrf disgust at Pink." 

" Well, it would be kinder to hide it." 

" You never get to the roots of things, De Stuynier. It 
would be kinder not to feel it." 

De Stuynier's face expressed a ruffled astonishment. He 
had never known such a lack of skill in character-reading as 
was shown by Mackenzie's impertinent criticism, 

"I dont feel right to people," Mackenzie said, rising, 
planking down his arms on the chimneypiece. "Tta ul 
wrong about them, I haven^ any real love of my kind. I 
don't really believe God made them at all. , . . Tiiat's what's 
wrong with most of us, only / know it about myself." 

In the mirror De Stuynier saw the two faces. The tragic 
look in Mackenzie's eyes was uncomfortably ominous of a 
confidence, De Stuynier feared it — as a man shut in a great 
un&miliar room with a single candle-light might fear a wind- 
gust that would leave him to darkness ana shin-breaking 
struggles. He spoke in a hurry, fidgeting and blinking. 

" Well, don't you think it's just want of knowledge puts 
us out with each other F If you knew all about a fellow like 
Pink for example, you'd like him better. . . , You'd feel 
sort of sorry for him." . . . 

" I do feel Sony for the mush," Mackenzie scud, " when 
I think what a tot of his time he must spoid in his own 
company." 

11 
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" He doem^t know how stupid he is," De Stnynier cod- 
tdoued, swallowing a smile. ^'There's a great deal of 
humaoity in Pink ; and a lot of genuine religion — uh ! "" 

De Stuvnier shied away from the unsafe subject. A 
glance in the mirror showed him that Mackenae's eyes had 
calmed: the psychological moment had passed. "And Pink 
suffers s lot, De Stuynier rontinued with his excellent in- 
tentions. "Not just physically, you know . . . Thwe's the 
anxie^ and thinking about his career and all that, you 
know. . . ." 

"Poor beggar," Mackenzie said with a sudden gentle 
sincerity. 

When Furrie and Mackenzie were gone to the Imperial, 
De Stuynier went to work on his uiesis. This was his 
method : He spread out papers on the table, shoving away 
Pinkos crowd of books; rwl over what he had written; 
lighted a cigarette ; numbered his pages ; fetched a bottle 
of beer from the sideboard locker, poured out and drank 
half of it : sat down in an armchair by the fire and b^an 
to read a magazine ; drank the rest of the beer in case it 
should get spoiled; smoked some more cigarettes; finished 
the magazine and began a novel &om the curculating library, 
. . . De Stuynier (who was eloquent on the triumph of hard 
work) had never in his life studied six hours a day : yet he 
had already a long list of university honours, and it was 
longer before he finished his course. Whereas Pink — who 
read twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours out of the twenty-four 
— did just decently. 

" That's another thing that will be changed when we're 
out," Mackenzie had said. " In our society, as at present 
ordered, the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. The thing is to know the referee." 

And — in spite of the lamentable mixture of metaphor, 
offensive to a literary man — De Stuynier was again arrested 
and made vaguely uncomfortable by that confident air — not 
of thinking but of absolutely Jcnoi^ng — which characterised 
Mackenzie s utterances. 

Mackenzie sat in the Imperial by Funie's side. 
IS 
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Some people think most successfully in the midst of a 
crowd, of light, of sound ; in an environment which makes a 
strong, sensuous, no intellectual appeal The senses occupied, 
the mind has freedom and clearness. Mackenzie often went to 
evening service in a church where they had a great deal of 
music, many stained windows; and, sitting behind a pillar, 
made a mental summary of a book he had just read, or 
thought out some problem. To-night the hall would serve 
his turn. , . , 

What was bothering Mackenzie P Just now De Stuynier 
— if haply he had left the armchair for the table — knew of 
no trouble greater than the harmonising of a sentence, the 
finding of words which should brilliantly carry his beautiful 
thoughts. Pink's burden was the choice of lodgings, the 
discovery of a landlady who would not appropriate his milk 
nor mislay his bottles. . . . Each of these students would 
have hazarded a guess at Mackenzie's state. De Stuynier 
would have said that Mackenzie hod become unsettled by 
injudicious reading actin? on an unwholesome love of paradox 
and the aforementioned tendency to kick over the traces. 
Pink — who was a teetotaler — thought that Mackenzie was 
taking to drink, to billiards, to betting on horses. "He 
is in the thraldom of bis senses," Pink said, remembering 
that he had read the words. 

Well, hardly: seeing that Mackenzie was quite well 
pleased with his senses: if anything, rather prona of them. 
His face was not that of a man who must keep watch on 
a wild beast inside of him. His complexion was clear red 
and white, his mouth proud and wilful without being trucu- 
lent. He had a peaceful forehead: the curling hair grew 
far bock from it. His level brows and long square chin 
seemed stem ; so that it was a relief to look into nis eyes — 
kind young eyes in the depths of which a smile flicKered 
as a sunbeam does in a well. . . . But sometimes there came 
a fire in the eyes, a characteristic singular change of the 
mouth ; it was as if the under-lip — rra and full — escaped 
from the control of the tfain proud upper-lip curving over 
it . . . Catching that expression, you might have im^ned 
Mackenzie losing his head and running violently down a 
steep place. . . . 

18 
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AT THE SIGN OP THE BURNING BUSH 

Well. . . . The pout of the under-lip meant do more 
thsQ that he was very much of a man; the curve of the 
opper-lip meant that he left that fact too much out of 
count. . . . 

De Stujnier as well as Finlc was wrong. Mackenzie 
wai not worried because he could not feel sure that Christ 
walked on the water, or restored a hlind man''s sight with a 
plaster of day, or died to atone for the sins of society. In 
Scotland, men have got far bevond treating such doubts as 
serious things. To Mackenzie, and to most of his fellow- 
students — ^not to mention his professors — the Westminster 
Confassion and the Catechism were mere jest-books. He 
had never met any one who believed in everlasting fire ; he 
had never beard a hell of flames mentioned — save historic- 
ally — by a preacher. Veryfew Scotsmen under fortyhave had 
an experience different firom his. It is only in books that 
they believe in damnation ; in real life they regard it as an 
elaborate and antiquated joke. What bothered Mackense 
was not such a question as : Do unbaptized infants go into 
eternal torment P but : Is there a God at all F 

. . . The Esparto Sisters, in red and white Pierrot cos- 
tumes, were entertaioing the crowd. Mackenzie's thoughts 
ran on the unknown Gc«. 

Was there a God at all ? There must be a devil, since 
his handiwork was so evident — but was there a Grod ? 

Mackenzie knew that he had no definite conception of 
such a being. So fiir from feeling sure that God was, he 
could not even imagine what he ought to be. When he 
turned his thooghta on holy things the image of God was 
always obscured by the figure of Christ; beting over his 
clashing, clirring tools in a golden cloud of sunlit saw- 
dust in the carpenter^s shop; straying in the country, 
looking at the flowers ; dreaming along the shore, his eyes 
on then>lue lake ; making a scene in the Temple or syna- 
gogue. . . . The Man had dethroned God. It was im- 
possible to visualise anything greater than that superb 
Dumanity. 

Ijcave, then, the question of Grod, and try to love his 
fellow-men ? He could not do it. Sometimes be thou^t 
that it was because that fair image had been too constantly 
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in hia sight. He expected too much of men ; when they 
fell short of his expectations he hated them. Christ had 
not only dethronea God, but had cost men out of tiie 
Temple. . . . 

Still, an unconscious altruism — a sense of responsibility 
such as an Alpine ffuide may feel towards half-despiaed 
tourists — stirred in the depths of his being. He did not 
realise its existence ; be thought that all his desire to seek 
and declare truth had its origin in his love for It. , . . 

Mackenzie was an absolutely honest man. It is said to 
be 6od''s noblest work : it is perhaps bis rarest Mackenzie 
had not De Stuynier's exquisite gift of language, his poetic 
feeling, the romance and passion of religion ; not even Pink's 
industry and adaptability. Both of these students would have 
been amazed had any one judged him to be their superior. 
But he could look straight at things. He saw down into 
his own heart as if it were a dear spring. Not one man 
in twenty thousand can do that. 

He must make up his mind about It. He had come 
here to-night to do that. Could he finish his course and 
sign the Westminster Confession P 

■ When Mackenzie thought of the Confession his thin 
proud upper^lip curled over the pouting under one: he 
smiled. He said to himself that to get mto It you must 
siffn the Confession ; that you deceived no one in so doing. 
Did not the fathers of the Church declwe that they saw 
falsehood in the Confession ? 

There was a roller-skater performing now, and the music 
was soft and lulling. Mackenzie leaned back in his seat and 
looked bravely at his own case. 

An honest man is not necessarily one of principle. 
Mackenrie's feeling was not so much that he belonged to 
the Church as that It belonged to him. He had an ad- 
mirable sense of inevitableness in his calling. He was like 
on impetuous bridegroom, ready to sign any and every 
paper which should deliver his bride into his arms ; failing 
a legitimate union he would not have stuck at one whi^ 
was illicit. He was going into the Church ; and when he 

tot in It was not going to tame him to Its ways : it was 
e who waa going to change It. It was too dear to be Idft 
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to the hands of — of rabbits like Pink. Faogh ! Mackenzie 
paled again as he thought of that outrage. . . . 

He held a review of his thoughts, setting them out 
in order, leaving none out of account. To aiga the Con- 
fesBion was to write a lie ; but a lie (he thought) no more 
deceptive than a jocular statement that there was a man in 
tbe moon. When he began to preach he would at once 
make plain his disbelief. 

A visionary congregation sat before him for enlighten- 
ment; a visionary member of it arose, asking why he had 
signed the Confession. Mackenzie saw the confusion and 
trouble in the eyes of this being who was looking to him for 
help ; in whose path the lying signature lay, « stmnbling- 
block. 

A hitch. ... He was tensely desirous that the soft 
coiling music should continue till he caught the reply that 
si dledsome where in hit consciousness — the reasons for having 
signed that be was to give to tbe vi»onary questioner wit£ 
the troubled eyes. 

They came. He was going to suppose that he did 
not sign and to picture what would happen in such a case. 
Hb refusal would excite surprise, some respect, some amuse- 
ment, in the Presbytery i perhaps a little r^^ret and abash- 
ment. Outside of the Presbytery hardly any one would 
know of it. He was chillingly aware of the British genius 
for hushing up. 

He would be outside of the Church — the Church 
which he indignantly felt belonged to him. People would 
su^nest that he should join the Congregationalists or the 
Unitarians. . . . Stay outside and watch It, sick, moribund. 
Its pulpits filled witn merchants like Pink while he — who 
could have helped It — declined tbe task. . . . ! 

Confound the Congregationalists and the Unitarians! 
Mackenzie said to his visionary listener. To suggest that 
he should join them was like advising a man, sorrowing over 
his wife's coffin, to consider the claims of Jane Lamb, a 
lady-like sensible girl who would be kind to the children. 
There was the blood of generations of haughty Churchmen 
feeding Madienzie's brain and heart. He did not want 
to be of a reformed Church. He wanted to reform Hu 
16 
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Church; to see nmning to Its portals the crowds just 
now fating in the opposite direction. 

To refuse to sisn— ne said to the imaginary parishioner 
— would be to bind himself in a possibly lifelong awful 
helplessness. An outsider, hurling stones at the Church's 
windows, was not a renovator working within; shaking 
dusty cushions, cleaning out mouldy pulpits, swishing down 
spider-webs. To be effective he must be placed. Nonsense 
to sav that he would be free outside the Church ! A 
penniless unknown man, r^;arded as a failure, spewing 
spite, was not firee. 

Look on himself as a pioneer, a willing sacrifice, in 
refusing to sign ; expect others to follow ? They wouldn't 
follow — rabbits like Pink ! — merchants crowded in the 
temple which was Truth's, selling the fair white doves of 
beautiful fancies or — more shameless still — sitting at their 
clinking tables. . . . Write to the papers statine his reasons 
for refusing, summoning supporters P They would not insert 
his letters. . . . Hire a hall and give lectures? People 
would not come to hear him. He knew that he had no 
eloquence: the truth that he uttered would be striking 
nowhra% outside of the Church. . . . And even if he had 
the means to publish books and hire halls he wasn't going 
to do it — not likely, by Jingo! — when he had a right to 
his pulpit. 

It was calling to him for help — from a thousand cold 
stone churches, half empty, mouldy, poisonous, hideously 
grim as Death, or hideously vulgar as Life ; from a thousand 
babbling mouths in pulpits ; from a thousand manses with 
their false shows and irksome lives — the homes of men in 
the worldliest of professions. It was calling to him. Should 
he refuse to go to Its aid because the way led through a little 
mire which Qie believed with that audacious conndence of 
his) he could easily brush off? 

Later, Mackenzie was to hear the cry coming from other 
directions with an appeal more poignant. Just now that 
was all he heard — and it was enough. He would lie once to 
be free to denounce a thousand lies. He would sign this one 
creed, this one formula, that he might wage war i^ainst 
all creeds, all formulas; against the dragon-brood, l^ror's 
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children that sucked their life-blood bom thrir dead mother ; 
to be is their turn drained and dead mothers of like 
brooda . . . 

The skater, emerging from a maze of champagne bottles, 
stood with his heels knocked together and bowed. Applause. 
Mackenzie's spiritual part, tired by the effort of decision, lay 
down to rest. His sensuous part woke up, showed itself in 
his pouting uuder-lip and shining eyes. Otiierwise, its mani- 
festation was mild. He and Furrie went for a drink. 

" I went to see those rooms Fink spoke of," De Stuynier 
said in class next day. " They're really very decent. . . . 
Present, sir. . . . Yes, there's a bath." 

"Present, sir. ... Do the windows open all right?'" 
Mackenzie asked. 

" Yes," sfud De Stuynier, who of course had not tried the 
windows. " The landlady's a very decent sort. Pink says 
she has a very pretty daughter." 

As De Stuynier spoke he moved along the seat to fling a 
ball of paper at Pink, who— being only in his second year — 
sat on the other side of the room. Professor Wynne delivered 
the same lecture to the students of the second and third 
years, seated respectively on his right and left hands. As 
the professor was blind of his right eye the Third Year hod 
a distinct advantage. 

The paper hit Pink's neck : he turned, grimacing. The 
professor, making a remark on noise and ungentlemanly 
conduct, went on calling the roll. 

Mackenzie felt on indignant disgust at the idea of Pink 
daring to talk in that way of a pretty girl. Fink.' He 
averted bis glance from the stooping back, the ill-cut hair, 
the extraordinary coat. Where did Pink get his clothes p — 
but he would not have looked right in any clothes. . , , 
Mackenzie let his eyes dwell aSectioBately on De Stuynier's 
shapely head, glossy chestnut hair, gold-nmmed glasses and 
correct collar. 

" Do you know, De Stuynier P " he said in a fairly audible 
rumble — "Dr. Wynne wouldot be a bad sort of image 
of a deity. Blind on one side where all the bad things 
happen,^ 
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" He'd do better blind on both sides,*' Furrie said — *' Oh, 
I mean Dr. Wynne and the Deity too." 

" You are getting outrageous," De Stuynier said. " I 
shall have to ram some Hebrew down your throats " 

" Gentlemen, silence please, or I shall be obliged to stop 
lecturing. If your own good sense and good feelings do 
not "" 

" There's a locker in the dining-room where we can keep 
the grog," De Stuynier said. " She says she used to teach 
cookery. The daughter's name is Lonnda. Wow ! Look 
here, Mac, don't do that again. You did : you stuck some- 
thing into me. Oh, ve^ like a whale ! ' 

" Gentlemen, I shall be obliged to discontinue my lecture. 
I Aa\l be obliged to take measures to defend myself against 
this policy of determined and malicious obstruction. I 
can call it nothing else ; and if you persist in behaving 
like children I must drop the farce of treating you as 
rational. . . ." 

The spiritual part of Mackenzie was still asleep; the 
sensuous part awake, eager. In spite of his contempt of 
Fink as a medium of information, his thoughts went circling 
round the pretty daughter called Lorinda. He had no 
ststers nor female cousins : a fair maid was to him a wonder- 
fill thing, mysterious ; a thing he longed vet hardly ventured 
to touch. ... A flush came into his face: bis blood ran 
thrillingly. He feltas if there had blown in on him a breeze 
su^estive of brightening day, of the mellow meadows and 
the sparkling sea. . , . 



CHAPTER II 

THAT AFFAIR OF MACKENZIE'S 

"... The jo7-hiuiger forces na." 
" ll«llstuids, don't IsMi bo tmr ont of the window ; roo *''U fftU-" 

TiMB : Februarg 1007. 
It was brought about by what seemed the sligbtest of 
chances. Mrs. Glaister could not keep her lodgers. Mrs. 
Ames was able to receive them. 

" Ob ... I donH see any spune. Hang it, itV a beastly 
humbug no to have a ^une, There^s none set for me. She 
hasnie set one. . . . She ought to know by this time that I 
never can do wi' a dessert fork " 

*' King the bell, for Heaven's sake ! "" Mackenzie said to 
De Stuynier. ..." You used your dessert spoon for your 
soup," he added curtly, bis three-quarters tax» to Fink, 
" and she took awav the other just now.* 

" Well, this boay has such wee spunes," Pink said, some- 
what cowed. " You never can tell which is for the broth 
and which for the pudding." 

Mackenzie met De Stuvnier's eyes and modiRed the cold 
disdain of his own expression. In the same moment he was 
conscious of a Presence. 

" Whafs the reason of always breaking your bread into 
the 'broth,' as you call it, Pinli, old boy?" De Stuynier 
asked with a sheepish good-nature. Short-sighted and 
singularly inobservant, he did not yet fee) conscious of the 
incoming Presence, 

Pink replied that it was always done. As he persisted 
in this statement, De Stuynier became furious. &uu:kenzie 
half rose, colouring. 

SO 
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" Did you ring ? " the Presence aaked. Its laughiDg eyes 
met his. 

" Mr. Pink did," Mackenzie replied, very red. " I 
believe he wants a spoon .'* 

The eirl vanished, returning with the spoon. She 
smiled all the time that she was in the room, receiving 
Pink's thanks with a jaunty '* Not at all." 

" Well, what did I tell you odcs?" Pink asked when she 
was gone. 

"I don't admire her," De Stuynier said. " It's a boister- 
ous type." 

Fink b^an to think, that he had convicted himself of 
vulgar tastes. It would never do for a maa who wished 
to be called cultured to admire a woman of boisterous type. 
Pink used his judgment in the selection, not only of nis 
acquaintances, but of their opinions and habits; and tlus 
laudable efibrt to better himself struggled constantly with 
the doumess which made him clamorously refuse to admit 
that he was wrong. It was his custom as a tribute to his 
self-esteem to scout advice, afterwards slyly to follow it. 
In a fortnight or so — for he moved slowly — Pink would be 
trying not to crumble his bread into his soup. For be knew 
that the De Stuyniers were a branch of a noble Irish family, 
that Walt's father had come over to Scotland to join Sir 
James Clodd in editing a paper which was a failure; that 
the De Stuyniers had lived — when they were a shade less 

Cr — in a "house" in Helensburgh; that they had a 
it's head on their silver; that they were on bowing 
terms with a bishop, a baronet, and an ex-Lord Provost who 
sold umbtellos. Ftnk felt that, socially, De Stuynier might be 
of use to him : but he did not waste time trying to cultivate 
Mackenzie, whose family lived away somewhere in the High- 
lands, and whose pride, concomitant with empty pockets, 
offered no self-justifying evidence of past life in a "self- 
contained house." , . . 

You see it was not merely that De Stuynier was kind to 
Pink and that Mackenzie was not. The farmer was, as it 
were, a volume handsomely bound and with useful letter- 
press, into which Pink looked for references ; the latter, an 
unread book. Mackenzie's possible contents did not frighten 
»1 .-. . 
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Pink, who had none of De Stuynier^B shrinktne sensitiveness 
in the matter of his faith. They simply dia not interest 
him ; and his subtle instinct for self-Advancement told him 
that they could not be useful to him. 

Fink, therefore, qualified his judgment of the landlady's 
daughter, preparing the way for a retreat. 

" She's not as good-looking as I thought the day I saw her 
first,'' he said. '* She'd on her hat and coat and she looked 
— quieter. . . . She's a bit overdressed, I daresay. I don't 
think young ladies should wear they low-necked blouses. 
They're not ladylike.^ 

"She's too fat," De Stuynier said. " Why call the girl 
a * young lady,' Fink P — though I suppose she would call 
you a 'young gentleman.'^ 

"Well, I hope so," Fink said, hurt; not understanding. 
When he advertised he always called himself a young 
gentleman. 

"Alt serene, old fellow," De Stuynier laughed patronis- 
inglv. Mackenzie, murmuring an excuse, rose rrom the 
Ubl'e. 

" You're awfully silent, Mac ! " De Stuynier said, leaning 
back in his chAir,-catching at his fellow-student, who stopped 
and stood, holding his hand. "Incubating? Wont you 
give us the results of your meditations F " 

'* I wasn't thinking at all," Mackenzie said, smiling : he 
had an attractive smile, shy, always accompanied by a sug- 
gestion of a blush. He left the room, having a foreboding 
that Fink was about to begin a laborious folding and re- 
folding of bis napkin. 

Not thinking at all — only feeling. That was Mackenzie's 
case. His mind was still resting after its months of travail : 
his senses were free, all alive, hungry. He looked eagerly 
for colour — at the blurred gold of lamplights, the heavy 
pu^le of the night sky. He listened intensely to the " soush- 
soush " of the rain, the tinkling of the gutters, the rippling 
of a piano-organ, the sweet weighty burden to these 
treble melodies borne by the traffic of the neighbouring 
street. As be went along his under-lip pouted: his eyes 
•bone. . . . 

*• .-. , 
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Two men, looking on a landscape, may see each a different 
scene. The same man in Tarioas moods sees differently. 
Who can say how Lorinda Ames really was P In his mood 
this was how Mackenzie saw her : — 

She had a long full throat, and held back her head with 
a kind of joyous insolence. She moved with what in a man 
might have Deen called a swagger ; and the silk blouse she 
wore showed the undulations of her superb bust and 
shoulders. She had curly hair: it was turned back in a 
twisting, rippling ma&s; dark red-brown with no gold in it; 
rather with the crimBon-black shades of mahogany. She 
had a low forehead, thick arched brows. Her eyes were 
far apart, and the lids drooped indolently over the brown 
irises, the great black pupils, the opaque whites. Those 
sweet eyes were lazy, yet full of life : they had fires in their 
deeps (oT the kindling of Lovers torch, yet they were calm 
and fatal as the eyeballs of a stone sphinx. There was 
mystery, too, in the curves of the lips— striking sharply 
downwards to swerve and as abruptly rise at the comers : 
they were full and seemed to quiver replete with red blood. 
No skin was more beautiful than Lorinda's ; it had the warm 
hues, the transparency of a jargonelle pear ripened in sun- 
shine. Beside its golden-brown, its burning rose-colour, 
how cheap and cold looked a face that was merely white 
where it was white, pink where it was pink ! . . . 

Brief, Mackenzie became enamoured of Lorinda. Her 
image took possession of bis senses ; came as a response to 
the riot in his blood. She moved him as Spring moves the 
earth and the beasts and birds thereof. Her presence, her 
laughter, her lengthening lingerings, affected him as Spring's 
first vague breaths, her sunshine, her later bolder self- 
revelations. Lorinda made him think, not indeed of coy 
greening places where primroses were to open, but of the 
earth stripping her brown bosom to the sun, of the gorse- 
bushes breaking into bonfires at the kindling of the rampant 
wind which, rushing over the sea, cried, " Awake, awake ! " 
to the flowers and birds and beasts. 

What about Lorinda herself? 

Well. It is the truth that she was very much of a 
woman even as Mackenzie was very much of a man. Only 

sa 
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Lorioda bad noUuDg to couDterbalance her senses; to 
curb the demands of her splendid physique. There are 
women whose every thought is coloured by consciousness of 
sex. Lorinda was one of these : but she was beautiful and 
had not the ignobility of the craving to rule without the 
power. Her proud eyes and disdainfully smiling mysterious 
lips expressed no doubts. 



Tm : Mamh 1007. 

Pink, in the singular suit that he called his *' Sabbath 
clothes," was at the piano, whiling away the half-hour be- 
tween lunch and the Sunday-school in playing hymns. 

De Stuynier was lying on the couch, alternately reading 
a third-rate novel and ridiculing Pink. It was one of Walt^B 
inconsistencies that he— whose own prose style was beautiful 
— read a good deal of rubbish. He said that it rested his 
mind. 

Mackenzie was standing on the rug, talking with Lorinda, 
who was clearing the table. She had a big apron over her 
Sunday clothes — a skirt of petunia cloth, a deep belt of the 
same, a pink silk blouse with elbow sleeves. A big black 
bow, like a gloomy butterfly, perched on the back of her 
hair. Lorinaa's utmost e£Fbrts in tongs and frames and nets 
and multitude of pins had not given that beautiful riotous 
hair a hideous orderliness. 

Pink smiled jocularly as he pumped out, "Art thou 
weary?" De Stuynier was wriggline about uneasily: for 
Fink had suggest^ to him that Mackenzie was " smitten " ; 
and De Stuynier, startled into observation, saw evidences of 
a tendency to foolery. 

"There's only one thing more depressing than hymns 
played on a piano," he said, in an effort to make the 
conversation general ; " and that is, hymns played on a 
harmonium. But I am forgetting gramophones." 

" Oh yes," Lorinda exclaimed with tier joyous laugh. 
At least, it was a joyous laogh to Mackenzie : De Stuynier 
called it a giggle. " I can^ bear those gramophones — they 
always m^e me think of Church entertainments," Lorinda 
•aid. 
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" Don''t you like Church entertainments, Miss Lorinda P ** 
Fink asked, twisting round the stool and opening wide ^es 
at the lovely girl. " Pm painfully surprised to hear you. 

" Yes, Tm sure you are. Haven't I heard the way you 
talk about them yourself P" Lorinda laughed. She spoke 
better thou Fink, though her father bad been a plasterer, 
and his was in the Church. She bad had a good schooling 
and gone to evening classes; and she took in the Hearth 
Rug and studied its columns on dress and etiquette. She 
was able to judge that De Stuynier and Maclcenzie were 
gentlemen and that Pink was " difTerent." So she was more 
friendly to the last, who sometimes felt that he was cutting 
out Mackenzie. 

" I don't like anything churchy, Mr. Pink," Lorinda 
said, glancing provocatively from uoder her languid lids. 

"Not even Divinity students?" 

Suddenly Lorinda blushed. Her lids dropped over her 
eyes, her chin over her rounded neck. She tried to laugh, 
to speak ; but her mouth worked confusedly and her head 
shoolc. The blush rose again and again. 

<* Divinity students are a bad lot," Pink said good- 
naturedly. " But when they turn into ministers, it's another 
affair, isn't it, Miss Lorinda? Young ladies is generally 
fond of the ministers. ... * Jesus loves me, this I know,' "... 
Pink broke down and recommenced — 'Jesus loves me.'" . . . 

" He has queer taste, then," Mackenzie muttered, 

" What P What's that Mackenzie is whispering to you, 
Miss Lorinda? . . . Well, I must be off to the Sabbath- 
schule. See and behave yourselves; I cannie be with you 
always," 

De Stuynier rose too, saying that he would go for a walk. 

"Are you coming?" he asked abruptly. 

" No, Mackenzie replied with equal brusquerie. 

De Stuynier went poking about tne room after Pink had 
gone. 

** I thought youiwere going out ? " Mackenzie said, palpi- 
tating with impatience. 

De Stuynier was obliged to go. 

Lorinda made a feint of hurrying in the task which she 
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had heek perftmniog with a nngular slowness. She put the 
last glass on the tray and Mackenoe stepped forward to 
carr; it to the door. His hands fell on the rim of the tray 
not far from her own ; and the four hands stayed there. . . . 

More than once Mackenzie had been weak enough to feel 
something like enrj of that mush, Pink. It was a fact that 
the vulgar fatuous idiot had a kind of versatility, an adapta- 
hility. . . . He had, for ezample,> certain amount of paltry 
smafi talk, contemptible in itself, but valuable as a conductor 
to closer iatimacies. He was ready to make acquaintance 
with a pretty girl : his very limitations, his narrowness, 
conceit, and want of decent feeling, made it easy for him to 
rush in where better men — like Mackenzie himself — feared 
to tread. . . . Mackenzie had once been moved to exaspera- 
tion by Lorinda's remark that Fink had a pretty face. He 
had felt angry if she chatted with Pink, laughed at his jokes, 
turned her nee to him— But now Mackenzie absolutely knew 
that that blush was for him. 

How did he know P In his case it was not personal 
conceit that gave the information. . . . Let it suffice that 
he knew. 

"Tm going to a dance on Tuesday," Lorinda said, 
rushing into speech. ..." That's what I enjoy ! But you 
dont : you said you didn't dance." 

" I said I'd never learned," Mackenzie answered. " You 
see, I never learned aujrthing I ought to when I was young." 

" How P Were you a badboy ? " Lorinda asked, laughing, 
with a backward tilt of her head. She was in a charac- 
teristic pose now, her eyes smiling lazily from under half- 
lowered lids, her mouth comers curving upwards, brimful of 
mirth, of regency. The slant of her throat emphasised the 
breadth of ner shoulders. Her hands, &r apart, rested on 
the nm of the tray. Had they moved a little nearer to 
his P Was it his that had moved P , , . Were they both 
moving P . . . 

" No, I was a good boy," Mackenzie said quite bitterly. 
" I wish I had been bad. I was good, I am ui orphan, 
you know ; and I was brought up by a good aunt who used 
always to appeal to my reastm, you know — use moral 
suasion. Perhapa you dont know just what moral suasion 
S6 
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means? It means teaching a child to worrr about the sins 
he commits when you don't want to take tne responsibility 
of dedding the wromp and rights of things for nim. She 
destroyed my sense of moral proportion — I got all the little 
sins mixed up with the big ones. I haven't got them quite 
right even yet." 

"Well, you needn't put all the blame on yoor aunt," 
Lorinda said with a pa*t laugh but « look of'^ tenderness. 
** But, good gracious ! why do yon wish you had been a 
naughty boy F " 

" Because I've a lot of original sin in me. If I hadnt 
been persuaded that it was ' iBshonourabIc ' not to leam my 
beastly useless lessons, and ' ungentlemanly ' to ring door- 
bells and throw stones, I'd have got rid of my superfluous 
wickedness in a healthy, gradual way. . . . Now, there are 
arrears to pay; and the simple childish remedies I have 
mentioned no longer £t my case." 

" Gracious, what a way you talk ! You mean you eu« 
still a very naughty bov ? " 

*' It's naturtu for a boy to be naughty." 

" It's natural for a girl too," Lonnda said. She was 
laughing, but his eyes looked gravely into bers. 

"Is it?" he said. "I'm not joking. I really want to 
know. I believe you are right." 

" You're not exactly complimentary, Mr. Mackenzie ! 
Don't you know any girls ? " 

Mackenzie still looked at her, seriously, directly. She 
could no longer laugh : blushes came. 

" It is true," she said. The compunctious tone, the sweet 
look in her eyes, said : " I would say nothing false to you."" 
To flee from her own consciousness she began again to talk 
in baste. 

" Was your aunt an awfully good lady ? Awfully 
religious ? " 

"Well, I don't know about 'awiiiUy,"* Mackenzie said. 
*' My aunt is — she is still in the land of the living. Miss 
Ames — is fairly religious as that word is generally under- 
stood. She always goes to church on flne Sundays; and 
she used to take me when I was two or three. Good Lord ! 
it waa awful — stifling and going to sleep and falling off the 
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seat. ... I lemember I used to wonder why the people who 
had just come in always bent down and smelt the desks. 
Tha^s a thing Fid not quite clear about yet. But I 
liked the dim corners. Miss Ames; and I uaed to ima^ne 
them filled with saints and angels and the spirits of 
Cameronian mor^n." 

Lorinda laughed; but her eyes dwelt on him. She was 
glad that he never said " Misa Lorinda^ as Pink did — yet 
she liked to fancy his voice saying " Lorinda." 

" irs a wonder you cared to go in for the Church," she 
said. " It's a wonder you didn t want to go in for some- 
thing else. Your father was in the army, wasn't he ? ^ 

*' Yes ; but I never wanted to go in for something else," 
he replied, looking honestly at her. The answer caused her 
perplexity ; she knew not how to reconcile it with her own 
conclusion that he did sot think much of the Church. As 
his eyes were still on her, she looked away ; and again she 
blushed. 

" It's such a pity you don't dance," she said confusedly. 
" It's the best fun in the world — there's nothing like it — 
when the mu«c iwd the floor are good." . . . She shot out 
a foot, hummed a waltz tune. ..." Why don't you learn ? " 

On the tray rim now there was not an inch between 
tbeu- hands. 

"How could IP Would you teach me?" They both 
laughed. " Fm too old to learn," Mackenzie said. 

** Oh no. Gret away ! There are fellows in the class far 
older than you," Lorinda said ; betraying in her eagerness 
the scheme that was in her heart 

" Oh, indeed. You go to a class, Miss Ames f " 

" No, I don't I'm past the need of it, of course. But 
Mr. Shand — that's my old teacher — haa a kind of club 
chiefly for his former pupUs. It meets every Wednesday 
and Saturday for practice; and I go to that. It's a stand- 
ing invitation," Again that spnng-time sound that De 
Stuynier called a giggle. 

"Fm sure you would like it," Lorinda said. Their 
hands were so near now that they could feel the warmth of 
each other's. 

« Well. ... Fm too poor." 
S8 
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"But it doesn^ coat much. It's only fifteen shiUings a 
quarter." 

Mackenzie was very much gurprised. 

•' There are ten practices in a quarter, too," the girl said. 
" He is awfully decent . . . And the people are quite nice," 
she added, with a shy deference to his gentle blood. It was 
such a pity for him not to have any fun just because his folks 
had mote family and less money than the widow and orphan 
of a plasterer, Lorinda herself earned a pound a week as a 
typist and had it all for pocket-money. 

*' And there's a lovely hall with ti|^up diairs — and the 
girls are quite nice," she repeated. "And they have a 
violin and piano. You wouldn't need to know any of the 
people outside." Again that modesty that sat so sweetly on 
her insolent beauty. It roused MackensEie's chivalry — and, 
turning quickly mim his eyes, she blushed again, swiftly 
snatchmg up the traj. 

" Let me cairy it to the door." 

The door was open. Mackenzie had a maddening con- 
sciousness of De Stuynier, disapproving, uneasily poking 
about in his bedroom. 

" Miss Ames . . . that dance of yours on Tuesday " — 
It would be better taste not to ask, but he was wild to 
know — " Is some one goii^ to take you ? " — For Mackenzie 
knew that in Lorinda's aaaa it was the custom for young 
men to take girls to dances, that such young men were 
called their "partners" and stood non-committed. Pink's 
sister Nannie v/as engaged to a house-agent's clerk who had 
given Mackenzie this information. 

The sweetness went out of Lorinda's face : there flashed 



into it triumph, self-esteem, cunning. 

" Yes, of coarse," she said. " There's a fellow coming," 
Her laugh was Boch as Circe might utter, beholding her 
beasts. 

Lorinda went down with the tray. De Stuynier came 
blinking out of the bedroom. He explained that he had 
stayed indoors because he had suddenly got neuralgia in 
his eye : but Mackenzie savagely abstained from pret^ding 
to believe him. 
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» Ua-la_Lda-la— U-la-la-l^'' 

How could Mackenzie make «uch a fool of himself? 
De Stuynier fidgeted in disgust every Wednesday and 
Saturday evening. 

" I donH see what fim you find in it," he said . . . 
"Going fttnong people like that. . . ." 

" You havent the vaeuest idea of what the people are 
like,^ Mackenzie retorted. He was ahout to add that he 
himself had been surpriied ; but smothered a remark which 
would have been a concession to his friend's snobbery. 

He had been surprised. The pret^ dean halt, gleaming- 
floored, open- windowed ; the musicians who played &iriy 
well ; the smiling, courteous Shand with his cunning move- 
ments; the floctc of girls with soft clear skins and eyes, 
carefully dressed hair, pretty blouses and shoes; many of 
them with white hands. In speech, indeed, most of them 
committed solecisms : but Mackenzie had at no time much 
conversation; and when he had said that the floor was 
slippery and the music rather nice, he became silent. To 
these two obvious truths the girls could say only, " Yes.'" 

The men ? . . . Well, they were certainly pretty frightful. 
Fbnny-looking rabbits. But Mackenzie did not dance with 
the men; and in any case he was wont, at this stage in 
his career, to despise four-fifths of the men he met. These 
fellows who sat shuffling along one side of the hall, then, 
at the command "Take partners,^ rose and charged across 
like a herd of steers, were not more gawky than Pink: 
their clothes were not queerer than his : they did not speak 
worse: they were as well qualified, had as much ri^t to 
go in for It, as had Pink and scores of othen. . . . 

"U-a— L4-a— lA-lt-li. . . ." 

But there must be some explanation of Mackenzie's 
tolerance other than the &ct that the thing was better 
than he had expected f Though it was impossible to him 
to be vulgarly conscious of belonging to a certain class, 
he was, in the matter of individuals, haughty and fastidious. 
" ' ■ - . .. . . ^ £j^ to t ■ 



By his own confession it was easier for him to hate people 
than to like them. The thing — though surprising — was 
quite bad enough. The men perspired. Thej were im- 
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pertinent in giving you information, in haalicg you about 
in the square dances. They lifted their partners off their 
feet, ana had an idiotic mania for "twirling." In the 
Grand Chain they stampeded and wrung the girls' hands as 
emotional people might do on recovering long-lost friends. 

The truth is, Mackenzie was not seeing things as they 
were. His blood ran like a mad river in spate — it leaped 
and played like a fountain ; and he saw through its warm 
rosy mist. As they waltzed — he already did it well — he 
felt Lorinda''s body undulating beneath h^ thin silk blouse : 
a perfume came from her hair. But it was not only Lorinda 
who made appeal to his senses. Thev seemed to him to 
have been half starved all his life. A frightful potentiality 
for strange gambols lurks in a strong eager young man 
who has never danced — never flirted — never fought — never 
done anything important save to think and read. As 
Mackenzie said, there are arrears to pay. Often a young 
man's companions help him to discharge such debts — but 
Walt De Stuynier had about as much comprehension as 
had Mackenzie's aunt herself of that young man'^s needs; 
while to poor Furrie a drink was a drink symbolic of 
nothing. 

**Lia-la — Lu-a-la — La-la-la-I4. ..." 

It was the last waltz that night. When Mackenzie 
came out of the " Gents' Cloak-room," Lonnda was waiting 
for him; wearing a white boa and a white fur cap with 
a knot of russet leaves. One or two of the young men, 
passing, looked at her; and she stood, conscious of it, 
her head bent backwards, her eyes and lips smiling, dis- 
dainful. Then Sband went by and, seeing Mackenzie come 
from the cloak-room, squeezed. Lorinda's hand in an elderly 
indulgence and comprehension, 

Lorinda's eyes grew sweet and humble: she blushed. 



Tina : April 1907. 

Hie politician who was Lord Sector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity had visited the city. The students received him 
with a glare of torches. Tlie next day would be a holiday. 

** What's Mackenae going to do to-morrow P" Pink 
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asked after the proceuion. He and De Stuynier were in 
the dining-room at Mrs. Ames'; Mackenzie faaving gone 
off with some acquaintances whom they considered dis- 
reputable. 

"I donH know," De Stuynier replied in an unfriendly 
tone. He bad not seen the sense of makins a fool of 
himself in fancy dress, so wore his coat tumea inside out, 
scorched and daubed. " The Bimies asked me to bring him 
down to Ayr — but he refused.'" 

Pink was removing the nurse''s uniform he wore. Holding 
the bonnet-stringB, he looked at De Stuynier, arrested by 
a thought. 

" Walt, he can't be going to stay here ? " 

" Oh, of course not,^ De Stuynier said uneasily. " The 
Widdy's f^ing to Paisley in the afternoon." 

Pink whistled a bar ; and came out of the blue gown. 

"And Lorindy?" he asked jocularly. 

"Of course Miss Ames will be at business as usual," 
De Stuynier said stiffly — "till six." 

" She won't. To-morrow's Saturday," Pink replied. ■ . . 
"I know Mrs. Ames was under the impression that we were 
all going away. She's given the girl a holiday too." (Pink 
alw^ called a maid "tfie girl.") 

Piuk and De Stuynier went to bed peevish and quarrel- 



Timb: AprUiaOft- 
The sky was blue to violet. The sea was violet. At , 
the horizon-line cloud and water blazed together in a 
silver fire. In the wet grass a withered yellow still strove 
with a spreading of vivid green. The gorse was in blossom ; 
burning bushes kindled by the presence of God in their 
midst. Their exquisite faint scent came on the wind — not 
a ranipsnt March wind to-day, but one the gentleness of 
which accorded with the warm colours of sky and land 
and water. 

Mackenzie and Lorinda were sitting on his rainproof 
coat, sheltered by a balf-circle of the blossomed bushes. 
T^e headland cm which they were curved out over the 

aet 
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sandy shore. It was suimy and lonely ; far off a breakwater 
nui out into the glittering sea. Iliere was a village there, 

"The sun's nice," Mackenzie said softly, gazing in front 
of hioi. '* Ifs a bonnie day. ... I like light. ... I feel as 
if I couldn^t get enough of it ; I seem somehow to have 
spent BO much of my time in the dark — poking in musty 
rooms, reading stale old books . . , turnmg and rattling 
dead men's bones." 

"But yon live in the country when you're at home?" 
Lorinda asked. 

" Yea, if you like — it's a country town. . . . But I feel 
to-day as if Vd never got enough of life — enough of air 
and sunshine and wind and — there's that noise of the 
sea. You feel hungry for it: it starts you wanting so 
many things." Mackenzie rolled over and rested hi^ head 
in Lorinda's lap. 

" Don't," the girl said, laughing. She put her fingers in 
his dark hair, blushing as she felt it. ** What things you 
do!" She hent over him so that, lying, he could look 
up into her face. 

"Yes — light's a jolly thing," he said with a contented 
sigh. . . . "'Truly the light is sweet, and it is a pleasant 
thing for the eyes to behold the sun.' " 

"That is in the Bible," Lorinda said. ITie light that 
ahe saw was in his honest eyes. Strange eyes of a man ! — 
strange and compellant to a maiden as the moon is to 
the waters. 

"Yes. . . , And this is in the Apocrypha, Lorinda, 
— ' Weep for the dead, for he bath lost the light.' I always 
think that is one of the most touching things in poetry. 
The poor old Kirk ! . . . I've told you aSout our old 
professm:, Dr. Wynne?" 

" Yes. Gracious, what a way you fiy from one thing to 
another!" 

"Iliat's because Pm not trying to converse: I'm just 
speaking as the thoughts come up within me. What's the 
reason of that, I wonder ? " 

" Perhaps," Lorinda said with a laugh and a sweet look, 
"it's because you are conceited enougn to think that Fll 
like anything you say." 

8S c. 
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"No, no . . . bec&use I believe you viU listen kindly.^ 
He bluahed, thinking how be&utifiil she was. "Well, 
do yon know, I sometimes fancy that God miut be like 
him." 

" Complimentaiy to Profeasor Wynne." 

"Not at all." 

" Oh, you bad boy ! Really, you are too bad for any- 
thing." 

" I mean he resembles Grod in one respect. I use him — 
with no intention of irreverence, I assure you — as a mere 
image of God. Do you see P I think that God must have 
a blind side on which all the wrong things happen, and 
where there are darkness and ugliness and dulness and 
nothing to drink or smoke — and no girls; and a seeing 
side on which thwe are the sunshine and the sea and the 
whins — and you." 

He smiled up at her, stretching his arms. Her face 
was all sweetly aglow imder her black hat. 

"And you love the light better than darkness — then 
your ways can''t be evil," she said. 

"I don^t want to be evil, Lorinda," Mackenzie said 
eamestly. "I don't believe any one does. I'm sure men 
prefer the light : only when they^re kept so much in the 
darkness their craving turns into a perverted taste for 
flaring torches and stifling sulphur matches." 

Lorinda did not understand. She made a laughing 
allusion to the torchlight procession of last night. 

You see that Mackenzie was not in a bad mood. He 
"did not want to be evil," poor fellow. The beauty of 
Nature was around him, Lorinda was beautiful, it seemed 
beautiful that ^^ two should sit together amid the burning 
bushes wherein Gfod was. Was there anything vile in the 
feelings that moved them f — ^in that riot in their blood ? 
If Mackenzie in his present state had met with a woman 
of intellect, of reflnement, of moral loftiness, the thing 
would have been commended as an ideal love-affair. But 
Lorinda^B heart's blood alone replied to his: his sfHritoal 
side was quiescent — and perhaps she had none. The thing 
was incomplete. 

"How low the sun is getting!'" Ix>rinda said, looking to 
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the great gold-white splash in a heap of Bhimmering western 
clouds. . . . ''What is the first train after the four-thirty P^ 

" I don't know," Mackenzie replied provokingly. 

"Well, look! ... Do look, like a good boy. Mother 
will he back from Paisley at ten.*' 

Mackenzie had to rise to get his time-table from a pocket 
in the rainproof coat. Kneeling beside Lorinda, he put 
his arm about her, kissing her on her rosy cheek, on tiiat 
delectable place where cheek and ear and neck met . . . 

" There's not another train till quarter to eight," he said. 
" And it's a slow one — takes two hours.'' He threw down 
the book and kissed her again — on her mouth this time. 
Lorinda felt a thrill which was hardly fear . . . rather 
a sort of expectation ? . . . 

" You aren't cold P " he asked tenderly, feeling the little 
shudder. " See, Til give you some more port fi-om my flask, 
and you will eat another sandwich — yes, you will j — and then 
shall we walk a little while on the sands? . . ." 

The gold-white splash in the west had changed to a 
clear space of golden vellow : then that was orercatt with 
pufple, with grey. The sea's sound dropped to a minor: 
the water was a wide murmuring stretch of misty mauve. 
The &vea of the gorse were extinguished as if God had 
departed in the chariot of the sun. , . . Lights blossomed 
out where the breakwater waa Mackenzie and Lorinda 
strayed away along the sands and back again. . . . 

It was brought about by what seemed the merest of 
chances. , , . They returned in the deepening dusk to 
the lonely headland, with the whispering grass and the 
half-circle of bushes, in which God no longer burned, stand- 
ing wan about them ... in answer to the inarticulate cry 
of their blood . . . helplessly, stupidly ... on the blind 
side of God. 
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CHAPTER III 

ON PROBATION 

" Amuilng flowers, 
Tonth Bigbed, ' Whiob roM make onn T 
Which IQ7 leave and then as best recall t ' 

Admiring itus, 
Toath Teamed, ■ Nor Jove, nor Han, 
— Mine be mne brighter flame that blendi, 
ti&tuoeadB, them all, ' " 

TiHB : Juae 1907. 
"FoK several things Td prefer Kilmamie," De Shiynier 
said. 

"I think the Wellmouth would be better," Melicent 
said stiffly. 

'* May I ask why ? " 

" Well, for one thinf, youM be in Glasgow," Melicent 
said, "and could live at nome." 

"Ah, fae doesn't think much of that," Dorothy said, 
smiling and shaking her head. 

" 1 beg your pardon, I do," replied De Stuynier, b^n- 
nin^ to realise that he was expected to pretend that he 
preferred living at home. " It's a great dwl less expensive 
for one thing, leaving out of consideration the charm of 
your society. 

De Stuynier made bows to the three women in the room 
— his sisters Dorothy and Alison, and his cousin Melicent 
Marquess. Two of me girls smiled; Melicent did not. 

" If I get Eilmamie, De Stuynier said, " it will take all 
my salary to pay my own expenses. It's a swell sort of con- 

nation, and Dr. Thwaite's assistant must needs live in 
□t lodgings. . . . Still, it's a good place to get ont of: 
their last assistant was called to Muirwater — five hundred 
86 
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ood a manse. . . . There are some rea% nice people aboat 
Kilmaniie — carriage people. The Thwaites visit Lady 
Ijbbard.^' 

De Stuynier's imagination waa already busy with his 
life at Kiltnarnie — the nice lodgings with photographs and 
books, the tennis, invitations to Snoers and motor runs 
and gaiden parties, lively conversations with charming 
women, eloquent preachings ; finally newspaper notices, 
and a call — auch a call ! — one that resounded all over 
Scotland. . . . De Stuynier did not want to apply for the 
assistantship in the Wellmouth, a black old City church, 
vault-like amid a fungoid growth of warehouses and tene- 
ments. 

For De Stuynier was now a probationer, not yet accus- 
tomed to bis dtw-collar and coat-skirts. He and Mackenzie 
had finished tbeir course together. Occupied with Lorinda, 
Mackenzie had failed in his B.D. ; and De Stuynier had just 
scraped through, lending colour to the theory that it takes a 
stupid man to comfortably secure this degree. Mackenzie 
was not sorry that he had lost it, nor De Stuynier glad 
that he had got it. What was the good of it when it 
could be acqmred by any rabbit P — ^like Pink. 

Mackenzie was away in the Highlands. The young 
men had parted coldly, sullenly, suspiciously, after slowly 
growing estrangement. Mackenzie had promised to write, 
stared lor a full minute at De Stuynier, who blinked and 
shied — gone without speaking. Walt knew that he was 
living with his aunt, and presumably on the look-out for 
a church. He himself was eaeer, choosing, rejecting; flung 
down by disappointments, springing up with ms native bril- 
liant optimism. . ■ . Pink was still a student ; he had his 
third year to go. He had gone to spend his summer 
holidays in his father^s lately acquired manse on the East 
Coast. 

In June, De Stuynier was asked to go down to preach at 
Eilmamie. He read over his three best sermons to the 
girls, who were in favour of the one about Nicodemus. 

"ffm," De Stuynier said. "Do you think so?" — ^to 
Melioent, his last auditor, one Saturday afternoon. 

** Yes," Melicent said, jerking her head, " It's {ar the 
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best. When you preached it for the St. Stephen's assis- 
taDtsbip it sounded splendid.'* 

Mencent was an intelligent girl. De Stuynier took her 
face between his bands. 

"IVe got to make the people think it's splendid, 
madam. You see, I believe it went down well at St. 
Stej^en'i " 

" I think it did," the svmpathetic Meltceot said. 

" But there's a different sort of congregation at Kil- 
marnie. You see, for instance, those remarks about place 
and power might be taken up in a quite wrong sense by 
some of the people present. IVe known cases of men 
taking offence front much milder productions,'' be said, 
crushing Melicent with the weight of his experience. 
"Personally, I incline to the one about the Marriage 
Feast." 

" It's very good,'' Melicent said, slipping off bis knee, 
" but I like the other better." . . . She paused at the door. 
— « What does Uncle Walt think ?" 

"Well, I bavenH; consulted him," De Stuynier said, 
laughing. ** He was asleep last night when I read them to 
Alison and Dorothy. ... I say, Melicent, when's tea to 
beP" 

** It's only three o'clock now," Melicent replied warmly, 
" We won\ be having any tea till about four." 

"1 say, wouldn't Dorothy make me a cup now? Get 
her to do it, there's an angel. I've a beadaijie, and a cup 
of tea wilt help me to work. I'm awfully sleepy somehow.' 

Melicent's lips parted . . . she hesitated . . , wavered 
. . . went. Crossing the dusky ball, she looked into the 
dining-room for Dorothy. Only her Uncle Walt was 
there, lying lethargic in a deep armchair, his long thin legs 
and slippoed feet stretched out, a book in his thin white 
hands. 

Melicent went down a dark stone stair into the area. 
A dank smell rose. In the kitchen Dorothy was going to 
and fro, sprinkling crevices with insect powder. 

" Yoti ought to have seen them this morning ! " Dorothy 
said, referring to cockroaches. " The floor was black with 
them — and the young ones a reddish colour." 

as 
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Meliceat's blue eyes dwelt gravely on the tin of powder, 
the brown sprinkliii^ : she visualised the black cockroaches 
coming out with their little reddish ones, and — 

** 1 hope it doesn^t hurt them," she said. 

*' They are nasty beasts anyway," Dorothy replied. 

''They canH help the way they're made. , . . Walt 
wants Tou to make him a cup of tea, Rotha,*' Melicent 
added bashfully. 

** Tea ! It s not tea-time yet. Alistm won^ be in for 
more than an hour, and I doot want to be making tea a 
second time." Dorothy bad a habit of dilating on a theme, 
repeating the same words in altered arrangementa. Her 
rather shrill voice accorded with her excitable, high-featured 
fSace, in its frame of short golden-brown curia. Her skin bad 
been destroyed by the use of kitchen soap, coane rough 
work had made her hands dirty and swollen, rounded her 
back. 

Melicent had walked to the window, and gazed out into 
the asphalt area, where a collection of papers bustled about 
in the breeze; while Dorothy continued variations on the 
tea theme. 

** I know," Melicent said, ..." He says he wants a cup 
of tea : he says he's a headache and feels sleepy." 

" He savs that nearly every day. He's always asking for 
tea. I can t make the week's tea uuL It's awful. He goes 
on as if there was plenty of everything." 

**I know. He 8 always been like that," Melicent said, 
" Aliaon says we should tell him the tea's done — but that 
wouldn't be true. . . . And you don't like to say you won't 
make it." 

" No," Dorothy said in a feeling tone. " I don't like to 
refuse him a cup of tea as long as he's with us. We mayn't 
have him long. She put on the kettle as she spoke. As 
the fire was burning dimly she lighted the gas-ring to 
expedite the boiling of the water. 

" I'll make him some toast," Melicent said, withdrawing 
her mournful blue eyes from contemplation of the area. 
'* It will keep him fiwm asking for the cake, perhaps." She 
laughed, a little shocked at her own sarcasm. 

*' You're an angel," De Stuynier said, stretching himself, 
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when Melicent brought in the tray. "What are you doing 
with yourself just now ?" 

"Fin going to sew. Tta making a white petticoat for 
that dance at the Mulcasters' mission on Friday week." 

" Oh, um, don't know what you want to go to a thins 
like that for," De Stuynler said, looking utterly ashamed a 
her. "If you've time you might give my boots a rub. I 
think ril go for a short walk to see if it will clear my head. 
. . . Just if youVe time, you know. There they are under 
the bed. Chuck us over our slipperB." 

Melicent opened her lips to speak . . . hesitated . . . 
wavered . . . went, with the muddy boots in her hand. 
All of their lives these three girls had been taught to run 
to do Walt's bidding, setting aside their own engagements. 
Now, when he gave an order, a mark of interrogation 
appeared dimly in the deeps of Melicent's blue eyes. 
Dorothy was eagv to please her brother. Alison had a 
face and manner which told nothing. Family loyalty, an 
inbred reverence for Walt's superior years, for his manhood, 
long hahit, at the worst a sub-conscious hopefulness of the 
coming days in which he would "do sometning'" for them 
— these all contributed to hush the criticisms on the girls' 
lips. At the worst, the last of these ; at the best, someuiing 
Dot named among them. . . . Dorothy and Alison thought 
of their mother, Melicent of her Scottish aunt who was a 
memory. It is one of the disadvantages of being dead that 
one's weaknesses, one's idle actions and false opinions, are 
sanctified in a few tender hearts left in pain. Love is 
seldom strong enough to bring an ima^^ation of a soul set 
free from such basenesses. The clay feet of an idol are 
considered sacred after the idol is lost. Mrs. De Stnynier 
alive would have appeared to those girls as the dear and 
innocent victim of a deluding faith. She being dead, they 
honoured her by perpetuating the memory of her injustices. 

While Melicent sat at the sewing-machine the question 
mark was still in her eyes. It cast its twisted shadow over 
many things in her life — a furtive wavering shadow as yet; 
possibly to be silhouetted more deddedly when the light 
grew stronger. 

B — rrr I went the machine, as the white stuff raced from 
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ander the needle, Melicenfs thought was that it was cheap 
white stufF, that she would have liked a pretty petticoat, 
lace-foated. When Walt went anywhere he had nice things 
to wear. He had remarked on her folly iu buying the 
petticoat stufi*, and the white gloves, the blue sash ribbon. 
He had not meant any harm : it was just because he had 
always had everything there was, and had got used to think- 
ing they needed nothing. Why P 

Tlie shadow of Walt's mother seemed to rise up — a 
little woman with red-golden hair, with easy tears and 
laughter . . . Melicent sewed desperately. 

Uncle Walter was in the room, lying lethargic in the big 
chair, his long white hands holding a penny paper, Meli- 
cent remembered the day he had come to Dnhfin to take her 
and Moyra away in the Scottish boat— after their own father 
and mother were dead. Uncle Walter had put Moyra inside 
his coat. Melicent could remember the arrival at his house 
in Helensburgh, Dorothy and Alison staring and silent, the 
pretty golden-hatred, blue-eyed aunt who had kissed them 
and cried. Aunt Dolly bad been as kind to them as she was 
to the other girls, almost as kind as to Walt. . . . Not 
quite. . . . Why? 

The little feet went faster and faster. Somehow it hurt 
her, it made her feel ashamed, to look at Uncle Walter 
lying in his chair or doddering about the streets. He 
had married late in life, and when failure came, was too 
weak to rally; had fallen into this senile state. It was 
pain&l to see how eagerly he went to bed when the day 
was over — his long empty day of going little messages for 
Dorothy, of smoking his briar-root in the parks and the 
streets, of reading papers, cleaning his birds' cages. Meli- 
cent had a little thrill of pity, looking at the venerable 
head, the high-featured, blue-eyed face, the long delicate 
hands; seeing how bowed the shoulders were in the shabby 
coat. Walt was ashamed to let any one he knew see his 
father. Melicent had prevented herself from knowing that 
till quite recently : but she knew it now, and that it was 
because Uncle Walter wore a flannel shirt with cufls fastened 
on, and that the cuffs were dir^ because the laundrv bills 
had to be kept down. Why did Uncle Walter wear a mmnel 
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sliirt and Walt a white one P Why were Walt's shirts and 
collars sent to the laundry, while she and Alison — who went 
out to work — washed their own P 

There was the house — a ground-flat and area in a black- 
grey street of old solid buildings in a neighbourhood that 
was going down. Years ago the De Stuyniers had sold their 
Helensburgh house and garden at an idiotically low price ; 
had resiled into a half villa, wherein Mrs. De Stuynier hod 
fretted restlessly, feeling herself locally discussea. When 
Melicent got her first post, the family had pilgrimaged to 
Dundee; and just at the close of Walt's college course she 
had obtained a situation in Glasgow and they had settled 
there. 

Walt had felt afraid of this. It was with reluctance 
that he left his lodgings ; yet his affectionate nature found a 
pleasure in resuming intimate relations with the girls and his 
father. . . . 

He had engaged this house for them before they came. 
It was necessary to live in a decent house, he explained to 
them ; it was business-like. There were his own chances of 
a church to be considered — Melicent's choncefl, Alison's 
chances. Tbt big mouldv rooms, the cavernous bathroom, 
the damp stone stair leading down to the black pit of the 
area, did not appeal to the girls' sense of decency. But the 
house was taken ; so they spread on the big discoloured 
floors, full of nails, their iragments of carpets, and ranged 
round the walls their battered pieces of walnut and mwo- 
gany, survivals of many removals. The renewal of furniture 
was now an unconsidered thing ; the windows, y^Uo* &°d 
black with city dust, were rarely cleaned. . . , lliey had no 
servant. A terrible-looking charwoman came, on the days 
on which she was sober, to empty out their ashes, to wash 
their steps and polish their brasses. When the charwoman 
was dmnk Dorothy went out late at night to do these offices. 
Walt did not earn anjrthing. His Divinity fees must be paid 
by his poor old father. Melicent and Alison gave all that they 
made to this horse-leech " the house." If they had lived in a 
little flat they would have had some money to buy nice clothes, 
to attend classes, join clubs, go now and then to a concert or 
play. As It was the money went — it went. The thou^t of 
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the rent and taxes Imked }ike a nightmare in the dark 
comers of this big desolate house, full of unconquerable dirt, 
of mysterious recesses into which Meticent was afraid to go 
alone. . . . And thev had not a peony to spend on them- 
selves, they had nothing to wear, they could not go anywhere 
nor improve themselves by learning anything, . . . Why ? 

Melicent took reiuge m the thought that it was Walt's 
time of probation. He would make it all right for them 
when he got a church. He was not a practical man : but 
her heart yearned as she remembered things he had said — 
words of love, pictures painted with De Stuynier's grace and 
colour — of life in his manse, lliey were all to be there : 
Melicent herself, and Moyra who was in a French school ; and 
Dorothy and Alison; and Uncle Walter, With a pang 
Melicent realised that it was not easy to fancy Uncle Walt^ 
in the manse, nor Walt wishing him to he there. . . . 
Perhaps it was because Uncle Walter was her unde, that he 
was of her country, that she thought of the Church of 
Scotland as a thing strange to him, as it was to herself. 
Walt and the girls nad got used to it during those last few 
years. Why, it was the Church of their mother's people — 
Lad been her own before she had married. To please her 
husband she had become an Episcopalian; and Walt and 
the girls bad been brought up in that faith. That is to say, 
they were taken to service now and then ; and Walt had been 
given a Prayer-book of his own, while the girls had two little 
Prayer-books between them, and could say off the ten com- 
mandments all except the last one. ... It was natural Uiat 
Walter should be devoted to the Scottish Kirk, his mother's 
and that of all her infiuential acquaintances, who might help 
to get him a place Besides, the Divinity training of the 
Scottish Universities demanded it : it was out of the 

auestion to send him to Oxford as his fiitiier foolishly 
reamed. ... In reaNty one Church was much the same as 
another to De Stuynier's father. He would have preferred 
the Episcopalian, certainly, but — he did not make an 
attempt on its behalf, compromising by practically ceasing 
to go to any sort of service. . . . 

B — rrr! went the sewing-machine, Mdicent saw the 
diadow of the question mark falling oa Watt's tnanae~on 
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his church. . . . She worked vildly, and the chain of stitches 
went meandering in curveB so that she was obliged to rip it 
out 

Hiere was more in life than she knew. Let her not judge 
— in haste — in the dark 

"Melicent," De Stuynier said, coming into the room, 
a letter in his hand — "This is irom Moyra. She is to get 
a holiday in September. I . . . Tve berai thinking I might 
go over and take her home then. What do you think P 

'* But if you're in a church, Walt ? " 

"Well, if Fm in Kilmaniie then," De Stuynier said, 
feeling sure that he should be, " it will be all the better, 
don't yoa see? I won't be expected to take any holidays 
in the summer — so a week or so in September will come 
in very nicely. What do you think, old girl ? It's a pity 
I couldn't take you with me — but you'll have your visit 
to Nannie Pink in July." 

De Stuynier's eyes were bright, there was a flush on his 
attractive face. Melicent did not know that be had been 
kissing the letter he now held out to her: but her heart 
stirred vaguely in response to the joy that emanated from 
him. She looked at nim, a divine gentleness in her blue 
eyes. 

" It wouTd be very nice, Walt," she said. 



"Walt's been ofl«red the Wellmouth assistantship," 
Dorothy said to Alison, who had just come in. 

** Oh ! Has he P ^ Alison exclaimed. 

" Yes. I don't think he's awfully glad. He'd have pre- 
ferred Kilmaniie. " Dorothy stopped : Uieshadowofthegirls' 
mother forbade them to think that Walt would be glad 
to be out of Glasgow, away from the pipe-smoking, decadent 
old father, the half-fumished house, tlie girls in their un- 
social, untoileted state, so unlike other people's girls. 

"He'd like the Kitmamie people better, I think," Alison 
said excusinglv. 

" Yes. I Know. . . . But of course he cant wait on the 
chance of getting Kilmamie. The minister of the Well- 
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mouth seemed to take a great fancy to him ; he was here 
this afterooon to know if be*c) made up his mind." 

"What's he like?" 

" He's an old man — little and thin — with a grey 
moustache he's always tugging." 

" I wonder if he's mamed f " Alison said. 

" Oh, iirobably. . . . Why?" 

" Nothing. . . . You said he was very keen on getting 
Walt?" 

'* Yes, but he couldn't marry Walt, you know," Dorothy 
said; and laughed at the witticism. '*He wants him to 
make up bb mind to-night." 

" Well ... he nieat as well. la tea ready ? " 

"Tm going to make it Isn't it frightfully hot? It's 
well for Melicent, getting that fortnight with the Pinks." 

** It would have been nicer if they hadnt asked her the 
fortnight Lewis was away in the Hebrides," Alison said 
drily. She laid her hat on the bed, and stooped to unfasten 
her shoes. " Dorothy," she said, with her head down. 

" Yea ? " Dorothy paused at the door, her golden-brown 
curls made into an aureole by the sunlight. Clearly, she 
had been meant to look very pretty. 

" Walt will have ninety-five pounds a year in the Well- 
mouth. I suppose he'll be able to give a good dea) to the 
house ? . ■ . Aiid there's the money ne owes. . . ." 

" Yes — I suppose he'll do that. . . . Certainly he'll pve 
something," Dorothy said, 'lliey did not look at each 
other as they spoke. 



End ({/ Augutt 1907. 
De Stuynier cast some spoiled sheets into the fire. 
" I've been writing to Mackenzie," he said to Pink, who 
had finished his tour round the Hebrides and — on his way 
to Edinburgh, where he was to spend a couple of weeks — had 
looked in on hb friend. Mrs. Fink hod pressed Melioent to 
stay on at the manse till the middle of August 

De Stuynier spoke curtly — sourly — abasbedly — ^"He's 
going to marry that girl." 

"Going to — Weill" Pink exclaimed amusedly. "You 
4S 
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don^t mean to say there was a reason for it?" be added, 
noticing De Stuynier's strange look, 

"Tliere'B jolly good reason for it,^ De Stuynier said 
grimly. "But, of course, Pink, I trust you not to speak 
of it — Pink lookad at him impudently —*' Altogether, I 
don't think we'll see or hear very much more of Mr. 
Mackenzie. If his opinions continue to develop on the 
same lines he won't be long in the Church ; and, his wife's 
not likely to advance bim socially." 

Pink still looked impudently. 

"Did he write to you about it?" he asked. 

" Yes. I'm acknowledging his letter ; but I may as well 
say plainly Fm utterly disappointed and disgusted." 

Pink whistled a Psalm t^e. 

"Rather straight of him to write," he said. . . . "He 
is awfully proud. ... I don't suppose he iteeded to tell 
you." 

" It might have come to my ears anyway," De Stuynier 
said, with the savagery of a eentle creature beset. . . . 
" Your ideas of straightness are lenient; and be hasn't much 
reason to be proud. He's dished himself, having a scandal 
like this before he's out ■ . . but he was in a false position 
anvway, sneering at things one minute and pretending to 
believe them the next. . . . Men like him aren't wantra in 
the Church nor likely to bring it any credit." 

Pink was kicking at a lump of coal in the grate; the 
attitude showed his unsainliness. 

"Poor devil," he said, with a sudden gentle sincerity. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE THINGS MEUCENT DID NOT KNOW 

" Child, Tonld jod ebon Uie vnlgai doom. 
In lore diagiiBt, in death despair I 
Know Doath mast come, and Love moat oome, 
And BO for each jonr sonl pieparo." 

end qf Ai^m 1907. 
Melicemt and Nannie Fink were walkiiie Along the sands, 
which were of a rosy brown in the sunlight, "nie wind was 
very strong, and a certain number of grains, kept in motion, 
spun and shone above the solid ground. Melicent looked 
down at the Pinks' pug who bad stopped to rub his eyei; 
picked him up and carried him. 

Nannie Fink glanced sarcastically at her, twisting her 
mouth, drawing her brows together. 

**He can't walk here — the sand*s hurting his eyes," 
Melicent said with a blush. " Let's go lower down.'' She 
turned to the damp shimmering reaches of sand. 

" We'll get our feet all wet — It's a daft-like place to go," 
Nannie said shrilly ; then, with an earnest look — " You don't 
mind, do you, Melicent? You see these are mj good boots, and 
there^s this blessed petticoat — " The elaborate raising of 
her dress revealed the grey silk petticoat she wore. Nannie 
was afraid of bright colours, having read somewhere that they 
were not ladylike. " Here we are on a firmer bit anyway, 
she said, in the comfortable tone of one whose conscience is 
set at rest even while desire is gratified. Melicent set down 
the dog — ran to make him run. He caught at her skirts and 
she laughed and cried out. Her hatpins tore at the roots 
of her hair, and she took off her hat and let the wind riot 
about her head. 
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Backgrounded by the shimmering opalescent sands, the 
celadon and foaming white of the brilliant sea, Melicent*s 
figure showed neither tall nor little, straight-lined, strong- 
limbed. Her face had no roundness, yet was smoothly 
moulded. Her head had just a suggestion of a droop, a 
thrusting forward of the chin wEch accentuated the 
questioning wistfulness often in her face. Her dark brown 
hair had a warm, earthy hue. Her complexion was pale, of 
an ^g-shell tinge and transparency : when she coloured, the 
loveliest faint rose washed over her cheeks. Her mouth was 
level, with a long line of lips absolutely equal. But if only 
a single adjective had been permitted in description of 
Melicent, it must have been the one which Homer bestows 
on Athene. Melicent was " blue-eyed." There was no 
tinge of violet, nor of grey, nor of green, in those big eyes of 
hers : they were wells of blue — wet-looking, deep, intense 
ultramarine, under the dark, clay-coloured la^es. uliey were 
soft, questioning, wondering ; often mournful : they were 
quick to be pitiful, full of gentleness. A divine long- 
suffering seemed to sit enthroned in their deeps. Sometimes 
— not often — they shone with joy ; as they did now on the 
shore. That happy look was generally in them when 
Melicent was in the country — on a hillside, by the sea, in a 
wood, even a garden. She looked as if she belonged to 
Nature : the kinship showed in her movements, in the wistful 
Dryad face, in the way she bore herself towards living things, 
animals, plants. She shuddered when she saw a flower 
crushed, or the raw slice of a tree stump; was angry when a 
wasp was killed. She was glad to give herself to the sun and 
wind and rain, to be tossed and toyed with. In her checked 
blue and white gingham rag, with her blue canvas shoes, she 
was as unbothered as a child. The rose-colour spread over 
her face, cloudy, furtive, joyous as dawn-pink over a white 
sky. 

" Your hair''s all coming down your back, Melicent," 
Nannie Pink said. In her voice there was that sharp note 
which betrays that one woman is annoyed by another's 
radiancy. 

" It doesn't matter," Melicent said impatiently ; bothered 
now — people easily bothered her — by the aloofoess from her 
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mood shown by the remark. She stopped playing with the 
dog ; came to walk by tbe side of Nannie, who trudged along, 
homing her skirts in both hands. Her fair hair was careful^ 
dressed, horribly waved all over. She rooted in it for one of 
the many superfluous pins, offered it. 

" Oh, I dont want it ! ^ Melicent said, exasperated. . . , 
" Thanks." She smiled apol(^tically. 

Nannie smiled back at her. Like many faces, careworn, 
shrewish, or heavy, hers was made brilliant by a sweet smile. 
It was one of Melicent's pleasures to watch it come — not 
that Mehcent's thought had ever yet been that Nannie's face 
was shrewish 

" I wonder what your girls will be doing just now, 
Melicent P" Nannie said. 

"Reading if it's raining; if it's floe, taking a walk," 
Melicent rephed. Her memory conjured up tihe street^, 
dusty and melting in the sunshine, the grey and red terraces, 
the parks and gardens already faded, Dorothy and Alison 
podding along, tricked out in what they had of summer-like. 
Their aunt Sterne — whom thev had never seen to speak to — 
sent them a box of her girls' old clothes every year. Thence 
Melicent had drawn the blue and white thing she wore. 

" I'm glad you managed to stay on, Melicent," Nannie 
said, touched by the melancholy, affectionate tone. " And 
mama and I wanted to ask one of the other ones wi' you, 
but we've had a lot of visitors this summer — all of our 
friends were wanting to see papa's new chureh and the 
manse — and it's a lot of expense, do you see p You under- 
stand, don't you, Melicent P " Nannie looked earnestly, 
pleadingly at her friend. It was a look she had often 
directed at Melicent during the years of their intimacy — an 
appeal to that different point of view Nannie surmisbd in 
her friend. Tbe look was less frequent now, Melicent felt. 
She hailed it joyously, with a smile, a linking of arms. 

" Do you know, Nannie, I've often thought lately that you 
were changed P Fve thought it since you went so far away 
in spring, and I've had nothing but letters instead of talks 
DOW and then as we had when we lived nearer to each other. 
But when I'm out alone with you, hke this, and you look at 
me^ I feel quite sure it's all right between us." 
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Nannie smiled ; but even as she did so her face went 
white and sharp, her mouth pinched, her cheeks hoUowed. 
Ilie eouls of two friends meet and climb together — for 
companions in descent &re never friends. But almost always 
there comes a time when one passes by the other ; or one 
sickens in the rarefied air which is life to its healthier 
companion — sickens, turns dizzy, goes down. These girls' 
friendship had passed through years of strenuous psychic 
life, of interchange of deepest thoughts on matters in which 
the soul takes interest — doubts, hopes, questionings, ideals ; 
their wavering thoughts of God, their wondering dreams of 
love. It had grown up during the past five years in long 
wanderings, mostlv in uie dark, in loungings over the Pinks' 
parlour fire when tnere was no one else th^e. . . . The memory 
of one special night came to Melicent. They had spoken 
of some one they Knew who bad married a widower ; of the 
vileness of marrying widowers ; of the baseness of marrying 
for a home, or for anything at all except love ; and Melicen^ 
who had been reading the Brownings, had lent the volumes 
to Nannie. 

Hemembermg these confidences, which were events, each 
marking a growth in their friendship, Melicent resolved to 
speak to Nannie of her engagement. She approached the 
subject awe-fully, as one tr^iding on holy ground. She 
was shy of love, with a shyness beyond blushes ; and she had 
told herself that it was appreciation of this shyness, perhaps 
a share in it, that had made Nannie abstain from telling 
that she left the South an engaged girl. The betrothal 
had taken place last Christmas. Melicent had known nothing 
of it till the Pinks had gone north in spring, and Nannie's 
first letter had come, containing the news. It meant, it 
must mean, that Nannie loved and was beloved ; that the 
wonderful thing of which the Brownings had seemed to have 
the monopoly was Nannie Pink's own. 

But wnen she saw Nannie herself? Surely a splendour 
should have burned about her — an atmosphere of radiant 
purity and warmth which meant death to all baseness and 
trivialities ! If Nannie had stepped on to the heights with 
the glorified spirits of the Brownings . . . Well, would she stilt 
be able to be so fussy about her clothes F so anxious to save 
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and to drive bargains? Melicent coald not imagine a 
wocioo haloed by love feeling ashamed of letting people 
know that sbe aged not to have a servant, and had worked 
as book-keeper in a newspaper office in Dundee. Why 
should a girl, idolised as was BTOwning''s " lyric love," be so 
irritable over the carpets and curtains, so sourly intent on 
furniture-polishing, so snappish over practising the "praise^ 
on the frightful wheezing American organ in the church P 
Why should she quarrel with her father and mother, and 
look BO much older — so pallid and pinched ? . . . 

Melicent told herself that she had not a sensible way of 
thinking. She had read too much romance, had seen too 
little, known too few people. She had known that her 
Mend had, like every one, a higher and lower part. She 
had never lived with Nannie before, and it stood to reason — 
she protested to herself — that disagreeable peculiarities were 
more noticeable in home life. Melicent did not know why 
this should be so, but it was so. Nor did she wish to allow 
herself to see that the change was not in her way of seeing 
Nannie, but in Nannie herself. She told herself the often- 
repeated falsehood that a life that shows no beauty may 
be full of it She reproached herself for the few halting 
references made to Nannie's betrothal — for the chilled 
wonder with which she had heard the Pinks speaking of it, 
for the involuntary distaste which she felt must have shown 
in her face when she had been told that "Willie" was a 
house-agent's clerk. She would go now to the heart of the 
matter. . . . 

"Nannie. . . . It's strange what a difference there is 
between my life and yours. My family has always been 
unlucky in everything ; yours is aiwavs successful." 

"Do you think so?" Nannie smiled. "You're an awful 
caution, Melicent." 

" I do think so- I can^ help it. I would feel surprised 
if anything good happened to any of us. But you always 
have good luck. Look at Lewis getting so well over that 
illness. Look at your father with this nice church. Look 
how happy you are yourself." 

"How?" Nannie exclaimed on an impulse. 

« How ?" Melicent laughed. " You're engaged," 
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Again there was that pinching in of Nannie's mouth, 
that whitening of her cheeks. A mere emotional stress, 
possibly, for s^ looked pleaded with Melicent and herself as 
she answered : 

"Yes, I ought to be happy. I feel I've been very 
fortunate. Willie's so good — that's the thing I vally about 
hiin more than anything else. He's bo good — an* sincere. 
Other girls aren't so fortunate. I might nave got a fellow 
who drank, or had something wrong about him. Willie's 
a real Christian, Melicent." Nannie looked appealingly, as 
Melicent smiled. 

" I don't know any real Christians," Melicent said. 

Nannie seldom listened to what others were saying. She 
continued : 

*' Lots of people that have seen Willie have been rather 
disappointed in him. He — he's rather small, Melicent, . . . 
And our ones sort of half expected me to take up wi' 
somebody more intellectual, d'ye see F There was a young 
gentleman coming about the house, an' our ones thought he 
was after me; but, Melicent! I wouldn't have had a man 
like von for anything ! I had a sort of feeling about him — 
and it was a true sort of instinct, Melicent, because we found 
out after that he wasn't steady. Just think what a dreadful 
thing it would be to be married to a man who drank .' Papa 
says he's known lots of cases of well-to-do people reduced to 
positive want by it. . . . I never can get over you not caring 
anything about the temperance question, Melicent" 

** 1 &n't know about it And did he— this young man 
— propose to you?" Melicent asked, with her innocent 
directness. She was vaguely troubled by Nannie's point of 
view. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Melicent felt sure, would 
not have considered prospective want as a primary reason 
for rejecting a suitor. 

"No — he didn't just make me an offer," Nannie said, 
hesitating. "But our ones were all joking about him 
coming so often, and several people have said to me he was 
more the sort of man they'd have expected me to marry, 
than Willie is. He was the intellectual sort — like Lewis" 
— for Pink was considered astonishingly clever by his 
family. 

SS 
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Melicent smiled. 

*' But YOU liked Willie best,'^ she said, "Of course you 
couldn't Uiink of anything else.'' 

" No, of course not. Willie's so good. ... I used to 
thiuk a lot of manners and looks and that — but I feel 
differently about these things now, Melicent IVe got to 
think more of real religion." 

"YesP ... I thought you were changed that way. 
... I mean I thought you had got to care mora about 
going to church and all that," Melicent said. A feeling of 
desolation came over her as she looked away from the 
romping sea and radiant sands to the grej' town, where the 
steeples stood up amid the houses. One — two — three — 
four; the Established Church; the Quoad Sacra of Mr. 
Pink; the U.F.; the Genuine Free Church. And there 
were two other churches without steeples, not to mention 
the services held in the Grammar School-house, and In the 
hall above Patullo's Grain Stores. 

"I can't get over you not caring about religion, 
Melicent. . . ." 

She remembered one evening, sitting over the Pinks' fire, 
talking with Nannie, who was sad and doubted God. Now 
it was as if her friend had gone into a room and shut the 
door. Yet why that forsaken feeling? If Nannie — who 
had questioned as she questioned — had come to certainty, 
did it not imply that she should follow? Had not Mr. 
Fink, in his sermon of that morning, said something of 
human friendship as a guide to God's mrone? 

" I don't know about it. I do think about it sometimes," 
Melicent Mid. ... "I liked that sermon your father 
preached this morning, for example. He gave people advice 
about what they ought to do really " 

" Yes, that s what papa always saya," Nannie put in 
eagerly, with her pretty pleased smile. " He says, what's the 
good of your religion if it doesn't have a real, practical 
effect on your life ? Doesn't papa preach awAdly well ? 
Isn't he awful nice when he prays ? . . . You don t know 
how glad I am he's got this church, MelicenL He got it 
mostly through being a teetotaler, you know, ^1 bis 
fellow-Rechabites here used their influence for bim. Papa 
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says Wd advise every young minirter to belong to aometbing 
of the sort — it helps a lot." 

" Does it f I didn't know." 

"Gracious, yes, . . . We had felt bad all these yean 
about him being nothing but an assistaot-and-successor at 
his age. He wasnH treated at all well when he took it, you 
know ; he was given to understand that Mr. Lendrum 
wouIdnH live more than a year or so. ... I still feel glad 
when I think papa is in his own manse, and that folks who 
once looked down on us see if 

"Did you ask me to come to see?" Melicent said, 
laughing. 

For a moment the white, pinched look flashed across 
Nannie's face, then she protested anxiously. Melicent had 
frequently noticed that her friend did not know when she 
jested. . . . But she was ignorant of the difference this 
could make in things of the soul. 

" I'hough I think some of your ones do rather look down 
on me," Nannie said. ..." I think Mr, De Stuynier does 
. . . and I thought it about Moyra that summer she was 
home. I didn't take to Moyra." 

'* It isn't true about Moyra," Melicent said — ",nor about 
Walt. Walt likes you well enough ; but he isn't like other 
men. He doesn't ever think about girls— only about their 
clothes. He said he didn't think you were pretty," Melicent 
added, in her sublime ignorance. 

There was bitterness in Nannie's pinched mouth and 
white face. 



« Do you think me pretty, Melicent P " 
" Yes ; but I didn t when I ki 



knew yon at first. . , 
Willie does, of course?" 

" Yet. He said he couldn't like a girl unless she was 
good-looking." 

Melicent was jarred ; she thought of Mrs. Browning's 
face, which was not pretty. She was glad that this was so, 
for had the face been fair, she would not have known quite 
all the beauty of Browning's love. 

*'Does .Willie like everything about you, because it's 
youP Does he think you perfect P" she asked. 

" He sees me the way I am. He's quite sincere) an* 
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that^s what I like people to be. . . . The only thing is, he 
thinks I can sing, an* I can't." 

" No," Malicent said. Nannie's mouth twisted angrily. 
They walked in silence a few minutes. 

" Melicent ! " It was the old tone — the earnest abrupt- 
ness at which Melicent had often laughed ; she did so now. 

"Have I an awful brusque manner, Melicent?" The 
pretty smile came, a blush. 

" I like it, old fellow. What were you going to say ? " 

" Melicent, I'm wondering awfvl much what you'll think 
of Willie." There was an implied fear of Melicent's different 
point of view, of the shadow of that house in Helensburgh, 
of the beast's head on the spoons, the baronet, the spectres of 
far-away Norman lords and Irish kings whose blood — Meli- 
cent liked to tell people— was mingled in her veins. Nannie 
was aware that the Marquess and De Stuynier girls were 
different from herself — spoke difi'erently — talked, moved, 
thought differently. In early stages of a friendship there 
is admiration for such distinctions : in familiar friends, as in 
relatives, they rouse to exasperation, are denied. . . . 
Nannie was just beginning to tnink Melicent a " blether." 

"I want you and Willie to be friends," Nannie said. 
" Willie's so good — people like him more when they get to 
know him. At first- " 

" Are his sisters nice to you ? " These apologies for 
Willie jarred : they were distinctly not Browningesque. 

** Yes— very nice, ... Of course I haven't seen much of 
them. Vm most intimate with Laura, the second one." 

" Are they pretty ? " 

" You're always thinking of folks' looks, Melicent. One 
of them is." lliere was a suggestion of the pinched ex- 
pression. 

" Not the one you're intimate with P" 

"No." 

" He has five sisters p What a lot of bridesmaids you'll 
have, Nannie ! Will there be room for me ? You remember 
us promising each other t " 

"Did we? Of course there'll be room for you, Meli- 
cent. . . , Fm not going to have aU his sisters, I think." 

"But you'll have the one you're "intimate with?" 
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" Yes — Fve promised her." 

" And the pretty one P " MeHcent thought that people 
liked pretty bridesmaids. 

" I don t know," 

They turned, and began walking towards the manse. 
Nannie explained that she was rather in .a hurry, because 
she wanted to put some of her hair in curlers for evening 
service, and to write to Lewis. 

"But I thought Lewis was coming here on Tuesday?" 
Melicent said in surprise. 

"... So he was. But he got an invitation to Edin- 
burgh, and our ones thought he shouldn't refuse. They're 
people with a big house, and keep three girls — maids," 
toia Nannie, who was more teachable than her brother. 
. . . "Lewis said he'd accepted ... in that letter mama 
had on Friday." 

It was the day on which the kindly Mrs. Fink, after the 
arrival of the mail, had asked Melicent to stay for another 
week or so. Melicent did not connect the two facts. 

When Nannie was in the bedroom, curling her hair, 
she caught her Sunday dress in the wardrobe door and tore 
it. The De Stuynier girls or Melicent herself would have 
said *' Damn ! " Nannie uttered a " Goodness I " in a tone 
that was a curse. 

" Isn^t this a horrid humbl^, Melicent P Fve torn my 
good dress." 

She sat down to mend it with the conscientious thorough- 
ness characteristic of her. Melicent, looking at her, had the 
thought that certainly Nan was altered, aged, thinned, faded. 
The strangeness of it struck against her heart, which was 
filled with love poetry. Melicent had read Keats and Shelley, 
Spenser and Browning and Tennyson, while other girls were 
at theatres and dances, picnics and croquet, hockey and 
golf. It was not that the words of these men had planted 
in her heart the germ of an ideal love : but they hul been 
OB showers, watering the seed already there. It had become 
a plant, not as yet with wide branches and deep roots. 
Ferhaps it was a foolish weed. . . . Perhaps the little shoot 
would swell into the Tree of Life, Igdrasil. . . . 
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The servant sounded the gODg. Mrs. Pink cried out from 
the foot of the stairs that it was tea-time. 

"I cannie go,'" (napped Nannie, sewing, with wrung 
mouth and angry eyea. " You go," she added as Melicent 
lingered. " It^s Just a humbi^e to me having you here." She 
took away the needle-case with which Melicent was fiddling. 

Dowiutairs, Mrs. Pink looked frightened as she brought 
in the teapot, the servant scared as she set down the toast. 
Ilie atmosphere was the electric one common to clergymen^s 
houses on the Day of Rest. Since the morning they had 
lived in a whirl of hot-water jugs, rustling best petticoats, 
creaking best boots, collars that had block marks on them, 
crushed collars, clocks that were quarter of an hour wrong 
and should have been set right yesterday, sermon notes that 
had disamieared and that Mr. Fink could twear he had left 
in the big Bible. Now Mr. Pink was asking why Nannie 
had not come dawn. Had she not heard the bell? Was 
she deaff 

" Melicent says she's torn her dress, papa ! "" Mrs. Pink 
said in remonstrance. " We'll just begin." 

In a fury, Mr. Pink said grace; then held a plate of 
bread to Melicent. Nannie came in in her house dress. 

" Mama, Til no go to the church the night," she said. 
** Fve torn all my good dress, and I must just mend it 
though it's Sunday, If I leave it it'll get worse — the stufTs 
that soft and stringy." 

Melicent gazed at the Pinks, whom she had honoured for 
their observance of Sunday. It was inane in her eyes, but 
she had believed they saw a meaning in it. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pink said nothing : they generally obeyed their daughter. 

" ni stay in too," Melicent said, leaping at this chance. 
A kind of rage against the service hod seized on her. 

"I think you ought to go," Nannie said stiffly, "I 
wouldn^t stay in only it^s a thing that must be done." 

" Nannie, if Melicent doesn't wish to go, leave her alone," 
Mr. Hnk said. He was strong on the theory of the liberty 
of the individual conscience. 

" rd rather not go to-night," Melicent said with a piteous 
look at him. He smiled into the wistful fece, the wonderful 
blue eyes. 
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" Well, if she doesn't go, papts" Nannie said, " she cannie 
go out of the house. We've got the people to think of, 
you see, Melioent. It's our duty to set them au example. 
It wouldn't be right to let them see any of the manse 
folks that's well and able to go to church walking about 
on Sunday evening." 

" Oh, nonsense, Nannie ! " Melicent said hotly ; horribly 
stung by the unconscious cynicism, the matter-of-fact 
hypocrisy. So short a time since Nannie had hated hum- 
bug ! Could the cold shadow of a stone church, the enclos- 
ing stone walls of a manse, make so great a difference ? 
Wbs there some other influence at work P 

Melicent's heart shuddered away from the thought that 
her friend meant to make a marriage of convenience, and 
that ber soul was going through Uie natural process of 
degradation. What right had me to believe such a thing ? 
She knew nothing of Nannie's engagement — nothing ! What 
her rashness had unfairly felt to be shame, reluctance, was 
but Nan^s reserve — her poverty of self-expression. Nan was 
of a different social status — though the Pinks would never 
have admitted that. Nan's people spoke of everything in 
a matterK>f-fact way. FassiouatelT, in a sort of loving fear, 
Helicent recalled Nan as she had ueen before their parting ; 
fair, with honourable eyes, with a heart quick in response, 
with a voice that rang true. Had she fancied Nan thus P 
Not Melicent's soul turned furious, on the Church. Had 
she considered it, she would have been surprised at the flood 
of wrath which suddenly welled forth ; would have guessed 
that it must have been a long time in gathering volume, 
deep down, hidden. She blamed the Church for i£e change 
beginning in Walt, in her relations to him ; blamed it for 
the change— unavoidable, undeniable — in Nannie Pink's 
character. She would not blame anything — any one — else. 
She did not know : she had no right to judge. 

"Is your tea out, Melicent P^ Mrs. Fink asked, in her 
mild voice. 

"Thank you — I won't have any more, Mrs. Pink," 
Melicent said. The kindly woman looked in concern at the 
girl's eyes : it was all that Melicent could do to keep from 
making herself ridiculous by beginning to cry. 
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" Well, if you'll excuse me, Melicent — " Mr. Pink aaid. 
They all rose, and the girls went into the garden. 

llie manse lay high and they could see the town spread 
out below them, clear in the evening light, strong golden, 
tinged with red. They saw every stone in the cemetery on 
the slope above the houses ; the roughness of the grass, the 
brusque shapes of a line of fira, wind-dipt, wina-slanted, 
against the clear paleness that was in the eastern sky. 
Following the red-gold glow from the west would come 
ruddy-bronze vapours, dusty-looking, smeared with green and 
blue. But juat now, the light was like a radiant liquid: 
the firs, the gravestones, the grey and red houses, the grey 
steeples, the few living beings abroad, showed as if shining 
through its transparency. 

It was a freak of fancy. It seemed to Melicent that the 
churches and houses lay loosely on the face of the earth as 
pebbles in a brook's bed, alien to the trees and clay, to the 
deep-bosomed, deep-voiced sea, to the light that streamed 
out of the deep aureate well in the west, to the deeps of the 
human heart responsive to these things in Nature, What 
were these churches, after all, but things builded of hands ; 
by the same hands which had reared the bouses, of the same 
stones, with as little thought and love ; for the same wage ? 
In this searching light the town did not look like a thmg 
which had grown m>m the soil. It lay, it crawled and 
sprawled on the sand ; a thing with no roots, a thing which 
— it seemed to this fantastic mood of hers— a fierce shower 
of rain, a wind, could sweep away. And just as a card- 
house of several stories seems frailer, more toppling, than its 
lower neighbours, the steepled churches seenwd to her fancy 
to be already swaying to fall. They had no foundations in 
the earth — and how far from them Heaven lay ! Melicent 
knew that standing below a steeple, looking up at its point 
piercing the quivering blue, the thought of Heaven came to 
one in the street. But here from the manse garden, with 
that iconoclastic light upon them, how little they looked, 
how careleaslv set down, how ridiculous in their numbers, 
their quarrelUngs and mutual hate 1 A man's intrigues to 
secure one of them seemed like the manoeuvres of a cfaess- 
pUyer. Walt 
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Melicent suppressed the thought; turned to Nannie 
who, bending over a bed of poppies, was saying something. 

'* Melicent I What are you dreaming about P" Nannie 
cri^, with a laugh. " Here am I trying to talk to you, 
and you're staring into space. You're an awful caution, 
Melicent." 

" I was thinking. What is it P " 

" I asked you if you had heard about yon Mr. Mackenzie 
Walter knows." 

"No — I didn't hear anything. Has he got a place P" 
Melicent asked, jealous on Walt's account. 

"Gracious, no. But Lewis told us about him. He's 
going to marry his landlady's daughter — because be has to, 
d'ye see, Melicent P It's the mother's making him marry her." 

" Oh. ... I didn't know. . . . Walt never talks about 
things like that." 

*' Well, Lewis just told us about it. Of course we never 
talk about things like that either. Isn't it an awful thing 
for a minister to do, Melicent P " 

"Yes — it's awful for any kind of man. It's awful for 
the poor girl. She oughtn't to marry him*— I'd rather die." 

"You're an awful blether, Melicent. What else can she 
do? I mean, of course" — Naimie glanced at her friend — 
" that he may care for her and wish to make all the repara- 
tion in his power." 

"Reparation!'" Melicent flushed, tears came to her eyes. 
She turned suddenly from facing the houses and churches — 
those churches which were in the hands of men no better 
than other people. Nannie looked at her again — kept 
silence : they walked westward. . , . 

Coming up the garden, silhouetted against the sanguine 
gold of the western sky and reflecting sea, there was a tall 
woman. When the girls came round the corner of the 
house, she stood still; and began an appeal in a tinker's 
muttering monotone, using a tinker's haoitual words and 
gestures. 

"There's nothing for you," Nannie said. 

The woman went on as if she hod been wound up. She 
was all of a sombre hue — clay-coloured — face, hair, clothes, 
boots. Her eyeballs showed bluish white. A thin halo 
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glowed round the tangled hair where the sunset Btruck from 
behind. 

"There's nothiDi; for yoUf" Nannie repeated, her face 
set. Melicent was mmbling in her pocket. 

"Nannie," she murmured, "haven't you a penny? I've 
only a halfpenny — I don't like to offer it to her " 

"There's nothing for you," Nannie said a third time in 
reply to the statements that the woman had four children, 
that it had been wet the night before and they had lain on 
the ground with the beasts round about them, that a drop 
of tea would be a comfort. 

Speaking, the woman tendered a tin can, ccmtaining water 
with tea floating in it. 

"Don't take it, Melicent I" Nannie cried. "No, you 
can't get your tea boiled here. The fire's occupied, lliere's 
nothing for you." 

Nannie stood, waiting for the woman to go. Melicent, 
almost weeping with shame, proffered her halfpenny : it was 
a relief to her that the woman did not thank her. 

llie church bells broke out — the clangour of the U.F.'s 
following hard on that of the Established ; the Episcopalian 
joining in. It seemed to Meli<%nt that they wrangled, one 
jeering, another reviling. Mr. and Mre. Pink came out of 
the manse. 

" We'd better go in before the folks begin passing," 
Nannie said. " You don't mind, do you, Melicent ? " — with 
an appealing look to that different point of view. 

"rll go in if you wish it," Melicent said, unsoftened. 
She was looking at the woman turning to go, in her eodden 
clothes which had been on the ground beside the beasts. 

"Papa, that was one of those tinkers from the Point," 
Nannie said, " wantin' us to boil her tea for her, if you 
please [ We might have got anything on earth off the can. 
. . . She stood ever go long though I told her there was 
nothing for her." 

'"niey're a wretched -looking, good-for-nothing lot," Mr. 
Pink said. " You'd better see the windows are allshut. . . . 
They were camping over in Patullo's field, but he made them 
move on— told them there was oo room for them there. He 
says they've left the field in a disgustingly dirty state." 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pink went on, the former glancing round 
to see that the woman left the garden without taking any of 
the tumipa. Melicent paused at the hall-door. A cruel 
remorae burned her heart. Why hadn^t she taken that can, 
gone to the kitchen fire, boiled the tea, let the Pinks go to 
the devil? Yet what could she do? When you were 
staying with people 

Melicent had read too much poetry and romance : she 
had read even the Bible as if it were poetry and romance. 
Now her fancy flashed away to Mary, the Virgin, standing 
without the inn, in the dark, in rain. She drew an out- 
rageous parallel between Mary and this other woman who 
had been told "there was no room^ for her in Fatullo's 
field, who had lain down where the beasts were, llie buq 
had haloed this woman as the Catholic painters did Mary. 
Like Mary, this woman was near to the time of mother- 
hood. 

** Melicent! Will you come and help wi' the dishes 
before we go upstiurs? Melicent! . . . You don*t mind, 
do you ? " 

" The like of that woman coming about the house 1 " 
Nannie said, when she bad resumed her sewing. ..." You 
didn*t think I was awfully severe to her, did you, Melicent ? 
You see, it isn't right to encourage people like that : there's 
plenty of honest work to be had, if they'll take it, papa 
says. ... It was easy to see what sort that woman was." 

"Sort?" . . . Melicent said. 

*' Goodness gracious I What's the good of pretending ? — 
Anybody could see what sort she was. . . ." 

"OIl*' . . , Melicent reddened. "I didn^t know. . . . 
Likely she doesnt know any better, Nannie." 

" Oh, nonsense. Every person has a will and is re- 
sponsible. That iellow Mackenzie and the ^I who sinned 
with him m%ht as well say they didn't know any better. . . . 
Did you ever see him, Melicent?" The tone was one of 
curiosity, of desire. 

" No ! " Melicent replied violently. " I hate to think 
Walt knew him," 

" I'here's a lot of wickedness in the world. Willie says 
to me that he never knew any one as innocent as I am. He 
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asked me did the other girls I know — ^you, for example — 
never laugh at me for the things I said P 

" I never thought that about you," Melicent said, asto- 
nished. "You always seem to me to know far more about 
thiiiKB than any of us do." 

Nannie looked annoyed ; but resumed : 

" It's because I baven^ read much, Melicent, and youVe 
read all sorts of books. . . . Willie gave me * Resurrection,* 
and said I ought to read it ; but I don't like to — Vm not 
sure. Fve always instinctively avoided reading books wi' 
anything queer m them. . . . Have yon read it P '^ 

" Yea. I didn't see any harm in it," Melicent answered, 

** That's what I mean, Melicent. You aren't as easily 
shocked as I am. I'm bo quick to see harm in things. 
You^re stronger-minded, because you're not so innocent as 
I am." 

Melicent went to the window and looked out at the town 
which Nannie had told her was a very wicked one; looked 
at the churches that lay, little and clear, seemine mere P&rts 
of the town against the red-gold west. The tall dark figure 
of the woman seemed still to loom ; haloed mysteriously, 
soon to be an ignorant actor in one of Life's mysteries- 
Melicent wondered was it her own want of proper feeling 
that bad made her think of the Virgin. She reflected sadly 
that she was different from other people. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE THING THAT MELICENT WAS TOLD 

" Not I mjaalt know ill my lore for thee r 
How Bhonld I reaoh so tax who oumot weigh 
To-moTrow'a dower by gage of jeaterdaj t 
Sh&ll birth and death and all dark namei that be 
As doors and windows bared to some load sea, 
Lash deaf mine ears aod blind my face with spray ; 
And ahall my seiiie pierce lore— the hut relay 
And nltimate oatpost of Btemi^I" 

Tub : September 1907. 
Db SnrvHtEB was asleep on board a Channel steamer. It 
was a warm, moist, blue night, and the deck was more 
agreeable than the third-class saloon. If De Stuynier. looked 
pale when he landed at Dieppe it was because night-travel 
has a weakening effect, not because he was not happy. 

Happy ! De Stuynier wondered were there many men 
as happy as he on the boat, in the train. When he came 
out of the Gare du Nord in ijie early morning sunshine, and 
saw the city in ne^gie, he was sure there was no one bo 
happy. The hours which he must wait before he could 
decently go to Moyra's school served but to augment his 
joy. Three and a half hours of anticipation ! 

De Stuynier went to a hotel, engaged a room, ordered 
coffee. He drew out Moyra's letter and her photograph ; 
the latter a fulMength, showing very plainly that Moyra 
had became much more beautiful than when he had seen her 
last, that she had an exquisite waist, skirts that flew away 
&om a neat foot. De Stuynier's imagination busied itseU 
with visions of their future life together. Himself helping 
Moyra into a theatre coat which covered a black dress fitting 
close to that dainty waist. Himself helping her into a sable 
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coatee, fasndiDg her into their own camaffe which was to 
convej them to church ; a coachman touching his hat. . . . 
Moyra and himself sitting over afternoon tea^Moyra in a 
teagown like the pictured ones in the ladies' magazines, which 
De Stuynier read with interest . . . Moyra and himself at 
dinners ... at the reception at the General Assembly . . . 
Moyra, in black — De Stuynier loved black — sitting in their 
pew, looking up to where he was preaching to thousands 
of the best people, frock-coated, charmingly toileted . . . 
Moyra, all in white, looking at him through her veil, while 
holy words were spoken to bind them together, while they 
stood together in me holy place. . . . 

De Stuynier flushed. He felt as if he had already trod 
the Holy of Holies. He had thought of kissing the photo- 
graph; bot a reverent shyness restrained him. He would 
wait till he had Moyra's permission — till he had received the 
first lover's kiss from her lips, . . . 

How strange it was to think that Moyra was the little 
creature be had kissed at his will years ago I How strange 
that the will had not come oftener ! Walter's memory went 
swiftly over the years during which Moyra had been a plump 
child with long hair. She had been hardly more than a 
little girl— not pretty — when she had gone away to the 
German school where she had lived from her sixteenth year 
till her nineteenth. 1'hen an interval at home, when she 
had appeared to them as a strange, pretty creature with a 
foreign accent and ways. Then a short engagement with a 
noble French &mily ; letters from Mojnra which filled with 
delight the snob who was part of De Stuynier's whole. Then 
Moyra herself again—stranger, prettier, with news of her 
engagement in a school at Fassy. She had been there since, 
spending the summer holidays at home, treated like a cousin, 
whereas Melicent was a sister. Walt De Stuynier^s love of 
her had grown up during those visits imd the long musing 
memories and correspondences between. Moyra had to dress 
well — she had laces and veils that smelt vaguely sweet, gloves, 
boots, all that Melicent and the rest lacked. Her hair was 
■ilky, her hands were white. In her school she had perforce 
to learn to bow, to smile at the right time, to dajice, to sing 
and play — all that the others had never learned. 
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Yet there was more in it Dear as these graces were to 
De Stuynier, Moyra's intimate appeal to his heart had not 
been made through them. They had not prompted the 
letter in which he had declared his love, receiving in return 
the precious sheet he now held. De Stuynier liad in his 
nature a beautiful vein of poetry. It was that made his 
eloquence, gave him that exquisite sense of cadence, of the 
beauty of words ; gave him that flashing insight, that subtle 
sense of allegory. It was that made him fall in love with 
Moyra. She moved him as a flower did, as a smibeam, 
a star, a stream^s voice. His love was like his religion, a 
thing apart from his everyday life, intensely self-conscious, 
breathing in an intensely emotional atmosphere; a love 
of dreams, of beautiful letters and sonnets, of tears and 
raptures. . . . 

" Moyra t " 

De Stuvnier had rehearsed the scene, as be made and 
re-made his letters to Moyra, He stood now far away 
from her in the French schoolmistress's drawing-room, 
reflected in many mirrors. It is nonsense to think that a 
man cannot really feel a consciously prepared emotion. 
De Stuynier was flushed, reverent, near to breaking down, 
so utter was his sense of awe. . , , When Moyra let him 
take her hand, he dared not draw her closer, kiss her. He 
put his lips to her fingers. 

De Stuynier's poetic instinct had guided him aright in 
fixing his love on Moyra, She was not the kind of creature 
to gain the affections of a commonplace man; a man who 
could not fall in love to save bis life; who went out to 
his office, came in to his dinner, got on his slippers, read 
papers. Moyra was a flt subject for poetry. 

The first thing that would strike a stranger who had 
seen Melicent^and that would never strike Walter — was 
the resemblance between the sisters. It lay not in features, 
figure, or movement: but somewhere in the character, in 
the expression. Like Melicent, Moyra suggested a kinship 
with Nature — with the brown earth, the blue sea, the 
streams, flowers, wild things of the woods. Moyra's dainty 
dress — Uke the rags that Melicent wore — did not hunper nor 
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hide her movements, the shape of her limbs, the swell of her 
bosom. Her hair — darker than Melicent's — had the same 
shade of the yellov-red earth; and her face, under the 
loosely bound locks, was the oval of a Dryad's or Naiad's 
countenance with wide-apart eyes. Only Melicent*s was 
like the face of a Dryad who has learned human sorrows — 
perhaps the wrong-doing and tyranny of a pursuing god ; 
and wbo in some strange imprisonment sits and wonders 
and mourns, looking out on the same old drama of cruelty. 
While Moyra''s was the face of a happy nymph to whom 
the sunlight, the greenwood and acorn cups are all of 
life. She was for more beautiful than Melicent — that is, 
in the matter of line and hue. Instead of the little square- 
cut projecting chin, she had a rounded one ; and her cheeks, 
too, were exquisitely rounded. Her nose was straight — 
it had not Melicent^s quaint little swoop outwards and 
upwards at the point. Her eyes were dark brown, large, 
longly lashed under lovely ordied brows. They were full 
of golden glints; and this glow seemed to M repeated 
rhyUimically throughout her person ; here and there in the 
dark, dark hair, especially where the load of it hung over the 
neck, loose little twists and curls lying in its shadow which 
was like a pool of amber; in the warm skin, suggestive 
of sunlight, with no tinge of ruddiness, save the dull red 
of the mouth. . . . Moyra was a little taller than Melicent, 
or looked so, for her figure had not the same straight lines. 
Her shoulders, her hips and breast were roundly curved — 
but the little waist was unfettered in a twenty-inch corset, 
and the thumb and index of the slender hand could meet 
each other round Moyra^s ankle. . . . 



"Melicent," De Stuynier said as she turned to leave 
the room. (She had been re-arranging his bed. It was 
Sunday, and Walt, tired by afternoon church, had lain down 
on the white quilt and crumpled it.) 

" Melicent, did you see my new Rossetti P "" De Stuynier 
picked up the volume, which had cost nearly as much as——" ^— s^^ 
one of the girls could spend on a dress; opened iJ^<^'tti|?F.U7V"^\ 
place where he had put a marker. He had nhws^^*^- - 
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telling of this wonderfijl thing. His beautiful voice was 
charged with emotion as he read : 

" Oh, thou who >t Love's hoar ecstaticallf 
Unto my heart doat evermore present 
Clothed with his fire thy heart, his testament ; 
Whom J have neared and felt thy breath to be 
The inmott inceiue of bii sanctuary ; 
Who without speech hast owned him, and, intent 
Upon his wilJ, thy life with mine hast blent, 
And murmured, ' I am thine, thou'rt one with me.' " 

De Stuynier stopped, looked at her, bashfully smiling. 
Melicent's arms went round his neck: as she kissed him 
the look in her blue ^ea was a benediction. 

She was happy all that month. She was often present 
when Walt and Moyra sat together — read — talked; and 
she felt that they liked her to be there ; for real love sets 
wide the doors of hearts, does not close them to all but 
a single knock. Walt read poetry : they all saw the same 
meanmgs in sweet lines, saw the reasons why they were 
cadenced so. He read them his sermons; and as it was 
the beauty of them that he at this time first considered, 
he was quite content that they thought of nothing but 
the beauty. There was this one soul-side of him apparent 
all the month — always apparent in Moyra's presence. It 
was the one that Meliceut understood, loved. The thoughts 
of the others in relation to Moyra would come later; the 
wonders, the doubts. Just now she was hurried along, was 
happy. Walt's soul in its best wear was as pleasant to her 
as Walt's person in evening dress; and there was the 
supreme joy of seeing Moyra honoured — Moyra who was 
her own. . . . 

Utterly her own! For at night when Melicent had 
Moyra in bed with her the months of parting rolled away. 
Nay, did not the years of upgrowing do so too? They 
revived childish memories; wonder^l games, symbolic of 
beliefs in fairies, giants, goblina They had made up stories 
about every spring and pool and hollow tree around their 
home in Ireland : they had believed that they had proofs 
given by eyes and ears. The country people had said of 
them, awe-fully, that they "heard voices.^ In the dark. 
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at the time of falling asleep, these thoughts came back 
to Melicent. She told Moyra things which she could 
not say to Dorothy and Alison; ana Moyra took them 
all as things of course; wide-eyed, wondering that they 
shoald be matters of wonder. . . . 

Once during a summer spent at home Moyra had sat 
up in bed and answered. ... To a voice calling irom the 
spirit-world, the land of heart's desire P Often Melicent, 
looking at this creature as she Uy asleep, saw her brown 
eyes open and gaze. It was easy to fancy Moyra rapt away 
to a joyous dance of fairies, deaf to voices pleading that 
she should stay. ... To speak of troubles or doubts to 
her was to meet that wide gentle look, courteous, un- 
comprehending. She never went to churcb when she could 
avoid it, going instead into the countn with Melicent; 
but whe^ Waft invited her to the Wellmouth, she went 
cheerfully and sat gazing in front of her just as she did 
in the Catholic cathedrals to which she went with the 
French school-girls. Coming out, she said nothing but 
the prettiest praises. She had hardly a comment for heart- 
wringing tales from the mission — things which made Melicent 
all a burning mark of question. Moyra never raged f^ainst 
wrongs, never blamed people, never argued. . . . Yet if 
she was cold and aloof it was with the beautiful aloofness of 
a child or sprite who cannot share worries, can only wonder 
at their futOity. . . . 

These were night thoughts when Melicent went back 
to a childish belief in a spu:it-world of earth and sky and 
water, a real world having no connection with a stone cnurch 
builded of men's hands ; when Moyra and she could think 
of themselves as disembodied souls, akin to the riding hosts 
of Irish mythology — the hosts which summon men and 
women away from the humanly created cares of worldly life. 
In the daytime Melicent was oppressed about her work 
in school, worried about her clothes, sorrowing about Nannie 
Pink, furious against the social system. In the daytime 
Moyra was an ^egant girl, speaking French and German 
fluently, going back at the beginnmg of October to her 
foreign s^ool to save up money for her trousseau. In 
the daytime, too, there came to Melicent the comforting 
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materialistic thought that Moyrs would be a link between 
Walt and his family. Oh, no doubt he meant to do a 
lot for them ! . . . But with Moyra in his manse — well, 
he would be mtre to do a little. 

They were to be married wheu Walt got a church. He 
was coniident that would be before Moyra's next vacation. 
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CHAPTKB VI 

FISHERS FOR MEN 

"'In vain,' aoid tba knight, 'in a,irf bird's Bight, the net of the fowler 
Is spread.' 
'Naj, thoa hsve 1 heard of *U but «ne bfid,' said the jMter in jrellow 

Tim : Oelober 1907. 
EvEBY Wednesday evening De Stuynier went to the 
Netherbies' house in Maulsover Gardens to taJli over parish 
matters. He had been bo kindly received from the first 
that he had soon come to enjoy their society. I'hey were 
a charming, lively, entertaining family, he told the girls: 
he meant to cultivate them. De Stuynier had a way of 
speaking of people aa if he coald do what he liked with 
tnetn. 

*' You must bring your siBters to our pew next Sunday," 
said Ethel Lowe, Nettierby's married daugbter, the Wednes- 
day after Moyra had gone back to France. 

"Yes, you really must, Mr. De Stuynier," Olive 
Netherby said. " It's too bad that your sisters and I don't 
know each other yet. We just catch glimpses of each 
other on the Sundays they turn up at the Wellmouth : they 
ait DOW here, now there ; and they're off before I can eaten 
up on them. It's really too naughty of them I " Olive 
assumed a petulant air. 

"Tbey^re such energetic young women, you know," De 
Stuyuier said, trying to laugh. He felt horribly ashamed 
of the girls' unsoci^Ie ways ; it was galling to think that 
the Neuerbies bad already remarked on their ecceDtridty. 

" That was Alison I was introduced to, wasn't it? '" Olive 
■aid. "She is the good-looking one, isnH she?" (Alison 
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WAS merely good-looking, whereas Dorothy and Melicent had 
the quality of prettiaess.} " Such a nice complezioo goes 
with that very red hair. . . . She is a good deal older than I 
am, isn't she ? . . . Oh, she must look very much more than 
hw age. She has such a fine large sort of figure. . . . There 
are three of them, aren't there? or is it four?'' 

De Stuynier attempted replies to all these questions, and 
more which Ethel and Olive had already frequently put and 
which he had answered. He tried to get explaining that he 
had only two sisters and (colouring) two cousins. But Ethel 
and Olive laid their voices on top of his and squashed his 
down. 

" There are four, Olive ! " Ethel said ; '* but one of them 
is just a bird of passage. Yes ; she has gone back to her 
foreign school. Yes, yes.'" 

"lliey dismissed Moyra without noticing De Stuynier's 
bashful nesB. 

" But you will ask the three that are at home to come 
to our pew on Sunday," Ohve said, "Tell them tbey 
must come — Fll take no refusal.'' She made a threatening 
motion with her clenched fist. 

"Olive — you — dreadful — child!" Ethel exclaimed. 

" Well, it's too bad, Ethel, so it is ! I thought Mr. De 
Stuynier's sisters and I should be fast friends before the 
summer was over." 

De Stuynier's thought was that the mrla would be very 
much improved by acquaintanceship with these sprightly 
creatures. He thanked Olive and promised to deliver her 
message ; hoping that only Melicent would be able to come 
on Sunday, She haC a new costume. 

**He asked you to goP'" Dorothy said, a note of jealousy 
in her voice. Walt's Mtentions were prized. 

" Yes — but I don't think I will," Melicent said ; and her 
tone held an echo of Dorothy's avgrievance. When De 
Stuynier had asked her to come to church he had tactlessly 
ad(led — "and wear your brown costume." 

As if she wouldn't have known to wear her brown 
costume ■ He was always in terror lest they shotdd commit 
some solecism. It was the costume that had been invited. 
7« 
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not Melicent Marquess ; and MeliceDt'a heart was jealous of 
that coat and skirt. 

" I don't want to go to the Netherbies' pew,^ she said 
fretfully. " I dont want to be bothered with them." 

" Tnere^B no sense in not getting to know new people," 
Alison said. **Walt says they are nice people. I'll go 
instead of you if you like. 

" But you have nothing to wear," Melicent replied with- 
out enthusiasm. "You can't wear your grey and green 
things — they're aw fill. . . . You would make a better ap- 
pearance than I: you aren't so much afraid to speak to 
people. I'll lend you my brown costume if you hke." 
The thing had become to her as the poisoned shirt of the 
Borgias. 

" Oh, will you ? Ugh, I dou^t want to take your eood 
costume, Melicent. You oaght to go when Walt askeo^you 
•pecJallvi" Alison said with a tang of bitterness. " Besides, 
.the jacket will be too tight in the chest for me and the 
skirt too short" 

" The coat has a loose front. The skirt is long for me 
— and there is not such an enormous difierence in our 
heights," Mehcent said haughtily. 

" Ueh, well, I think you ought to go. I don't want to 
see the Netherbies — gushing things they seem to be. Don't 
you think she should go, Rotha P" 

"They've awfully unctuous voices," Dorothy said, "/ 
think you should both go. Oh no. I can't. I havent a 
rag to put on me : but if it's fine Alison can wear her 
hoTland costume." 

It was fine. 

** Come here and let me see if you're tidy before you go 
out," De Stuynier said with a jocularity designed to hide 
uneasiness. Of course it did not hide it. The girls turned 
reluctantly into the dining-room, stood in the bay window. 

Old Mr. De Stuynier was sitting in his arm-chair, his 
slippered feet held out to the fire, his long white hands 
holding one of Walt's discarded magazines. The sunlight 
lit up his white hair as he turned to look at the girla, 
•toiling. He had sorrowful ^es, very blue like Melicent's, 
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and a mouth vhich seemed to ask pardon for the pride 
expressed in the rest of the features. 

** What toffs ! Good Lord, what toffs ! " De Stujnier 
said good-naturedly as he walked round the girls. " Haven't, 
you got anything to put round your neck, MelicentP" 

" What kind of thing P A diamond necklace or a halter 
or what?" Melicent asked with softly voiced fierceness. Of 
course Walt did not even know how De had rubhed her the 
wrong way. 

"Don t jou try to he smart, miss," be said, taking the 
little abrupt chin in his hand. ..." I mean, haven't you a 
stock-collar or something of that tort?'" 

"Stock-collars are quite gone out," Alison said de- 
fiantly. " I suppose the Netherbies wear them P * 

"I'm sure they're frumps," Dorothy said with a laugh. 
The girls had begun to chaff Walt about the Netherbies, 
and me unsophisticated young man liked it. It gave him a 
sense of being a social success to have three lively women 
enthusiastic about him. 

" Come along, come along, young women," he said. 
" You'll be getting me into a row with my bishop if you 
spend any more time at the glass." 

Dorothy and old Mr. De Stuynier stood at the window 
and watched them go in the sunlight. Walt was twbtine 
his head round, uneasy about Alison's starched skirt whicb 
flew up ; doubtful about Melicent's hat, trying to see how 
her shoe-laces were tied. The grace went out of the girls' 
movements, they walked stiffly, uncomfortable, exasperated. 
Deprecatingly, Walter gave voice to his disturbance : 

" Melicent, do you mean that piece of hair to be hanging 
down on your neck P It doesn't look very nice. . . ." 

" Your chin is as red as ftre, Alison. You ought to put 
some violet powder or something on it. . ■ .'* 

The Netherbies took a great fancy to Melicent ; begged 
her to lunch with them in the vestry and to stay to the 
second service. Unreasoningly obedient to its traditions, 
the church opened on Sunday mornings and afternoons. 
Radical managers had now and then su^ested the usoal 
six-thirty for vesperal worship : but Netherby himself pre- 
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fmn^d to be free by four in the aftemooD. Liviog as far as 
was possible (coasistently witb city residence) from his 
parish, he did not wish to go to and from his church twice 
a day. When he had taken the two services close together 
he ^It somethiDg of the relief which comes after the 
swallowing in a few swift gulps of a nauseous draught. 

When Melicent refused to stay to afternoon service the 
Netherbies invited her to come to their house on Wednesday 
afternoon : she could stay till Walt's evening and he could 
take her home. Iliey asked Alison too ; but she saw that 
it was an afterthought, and said, with her family's haughti- 
ness, that she had a cookery demonstration to attend. 

Oil Wednesday, the Netherbies were delightfully glad to 
see Melicent. The girls hung about her and asked per- 
mission to call her by her Christian name ; it was sucn a 
pretty name and suited her so welt. Iley had never seen 
eyes as blue as hers, contrasting with the dark brown hair. 
Charming ! They took her out into the common garden of 
Maulsover Gardens, and began to walk round and round. 
There were neighbours in the garden, and Melicent noticed 
that they did not seem to be ^iendly with the Netherbies. 
It surprised her very much, for she had supposed that other 
people always knew their neighbours. Walt always said so, 
and how unsociable the girls at home were. 

Ethel was explaining that she was not " Miss Netherby " 
— as Melicent had called her — when Douglas, Netherby's 
son, appeared, walking up the garden. Ethel, her arm 
round Melicent's waist, tamed her, and they moved to 
meet the young man. 

" Yes, yes, people are always surprised when I tell them 
I am married, Ethel said. Both of the girls had loud 
voices and an elderly manner, absurdly like their father^. 
" I am very young to be married, of course,*^ Ethel said. 

Melicent looked, surprised, into the weary, wrinkled 
face. 

" Her husband is in Germany," Olive said. " He is a 
very brilliant man — wonderful^ clever and distinguished. 
He has a post in one of the German universities, Ethel 
had an iluieas, and the doctor recommended a change. 
Of course Mr. Lowe couldnt leave his work,^ 
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" Oh ! " — Melicent reproacbed herself. No doubt the ill- 
ness accouDted for the lined face, the dry lips — "And 
yoa haven^ any children," she began to blurt out, stopped, 
seeing the tragic change in Ethers eyes. 

" One little boy." (Melicent wondered : she had believed 
that the child must be dead.} ..." My brother Douglas — 
Miss De Stuynier." 

" Marquess," Melicent murmured as she bowed. 

"Oh yes, yes. You are Mr. DeStuynier^s cousin, of course 
— ^you and your sister ; but you will be just like brother and 
sisters," Olive said as they went back to the bouse. They 
took Melicent to the drawing-room and gave her tea. She 
noticed how ugly and faded late furniture was, and that the 
china was not nearly as good as theirs at home. The 
silver was not well cleaned, and the biscuits were stale. 
All these things came to Melicent as surprises and reliefs; 
she felt able to enter more confidently into a friendship with 
the Netherbiea. 

Mrs. Netberbv came in. She had been taking a nap, 
she shouted; ana her face was Pushed. She was a fine, 
tall, dark-haired woman, strangely unlike her children, who 
were little, fair-haired, sallow, thin. Mrs. Netherby held 
Melicent^ hand and looked at her with frank, kind eyes. 
Melicent liked her. 

Douglas gave bis mother a strange look as they sat 
down. Was be anxious in some way about berP MeUcent 
wondered as she bit into a soft biscuit He went away 
almost immediately, mentioning an engagement, and the 
girls put Mrs. Netherby — who did most of the talking — 
into an arm-chair and grouped themselves on the couch, 
Ethel with her arm about her little sister's waist. Their 
faces were to the light, and Melicent, seeing that Mrs. 
Netherby was not old and that her daughters must c(hi- 
sequently be young, was again vaguely startled and 
pained by the sight of the Tines about their eyes and 
mouths. 

But she had not time to tbink things out. Mrs. 
Netherby was sympathetic ; she wanted to know all about 
them — about Alison and Dorothy — about Melicent^s school. 

" I help in the infant-room," Melicent sud. "No; Fm 
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not qualified to teach languages ; you need to have beeu 
abroad or to be very clever. No; Tm not clever. I 
haven't gone ia for any good exams, of course; but I 
should not have done well. I have e. muddled sort of 
head, I think." 

"But it is far nicer to teach infants," Olive said. 
" Darlings ! I love little children, don't vou '' "" 

<* I like them. These aren^ real mfants, you know," 
Melicent replied, her ultramarine eyes dwelling on Olive's 
face, which was twisted into an enthusiastic smile. *'They 
are mostly five or even six — sometimes four. I have one 
that's three " — Melicent looked tenderly — her voice was 
soft — "but it's too little." 

" The darling ! Yes, it's too young by our modem 
standards. Yes, yes. The school age is going up — and 
so is the marrying age," 

As this was said archly and the rest of the family 
laughed, Melicent concluded that it was meant for a 
piece of roguishness. 

" You girls are always thinking of marrying ! " roared 
Mrs. Netherby. "I suppose that's the way with you and 
your sisters. Miss De Stuynierp" 

" Marquess," Melicent murmured, smiling. " No, we' 
don't think of it a great deal. . , . Yes, we do think of 
it sometimes." 

" Are any of your sisters or cousins engaged ? " 
"No," Melicent said, ashamed. Other people's sisters 
and cousins were always engaged. 

"Nor you yourself? Of course you are young yet. 
Wouldn't you like to be engaged, Melicent?" 

*' Yes, Melicent said, seeing no harm in making the 
admission to this kind woman. A feeling of embarrassment 
was growing within her since she had unthinkingly replied 
"No" to the question regarding engagements. It had 
been stupid of her to say " No " ; out how could she 
explain? In addition to her own shrinking from tight 
speeches of love, there was uncertainty of Walt's wishes. 
Countless times in faer childhood and since, she had got 
into trouble through neglect of this unaccountable reserve 
of Walter's. He kept secrets in what seemed to her a 
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motiveless wa^. . , . But her heart explained that in the 
present case it was reverence that liept him sUeot. 

"TTiat's right!" Mrs. Netherby vociferated, "I like 
to hear a girl admit that. It's a good thing to love your 
husband " 

*' You've got to get him first, mama,^ Olive put in. 

" Olive — you — dreadful — child ! " Ethel eaia. 

** It isuH a bit easy to get good husbands," Melicent said 
seriously. "Most of the men you meet are so common 
and— flmail, ITieir legs are nearly always funny too." 
She was thinking of Willie Gregson, the house-agent's 
clerk, to whom Nannie Pink was engaged. 

The Netherbies received these remarks with such flat- 
teringly enthusiastic laughter that Melicent began to feel 
that she was a social success. 

"You study people, I see," Ethel said. "I am con- 
stanily making a study of people " 

" And your brother — your cousin — he has a sweetheart, 
I suppose?^ Mrs. Netherby said carelessly. She must have 
been a' romantic woman, for she did not seem able to get 
away from the subject. 

Confronted with this direct question, Melicent felt 
angry with Walt. In what a. position had he put her by 
his habit of hedging ! He could not blame her now. 

She would have uttered a denial had she felt that it would 
have been kinder to Walt ; but even in the flurried state of her 
thoughts she realised its futility. Something there was too, 
vaguely urging that the Netherbies ought to know. It was 
October, and Walt had been going to their house since 
July. . . . Melicent was aware that the girls, with a 
certain tenseness, awaited the answer to M». Netherby's 
jocular-seeming question. 

" Yes," Melicent said. 

She had a feeling that something had snapped. Mrs. 
Netherby sat back on the sofa. 

"Oh, indeed ? Fancy Mr. De Stuynier having a sweet- 
heart and saying nothing about it." She laughed in a 
bustling, anxious way. " How long has he been engaged P "" 

"Perhaps I shouldn't have told. ... He didn't wont to 
talk about it . . . perhaps," Melicent fidtered. 
78 
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" Ob, among friends, my dear," Mrs, Netherby laid her 
soft thick hand on Melicent s, " We look on Mr. ue Stuyaiet 
as quite a friend of the family," she said kindly. . . . ** How 
long did you say P "" 

" It a my sister, Moyra — he wrote to her, and she wrote 
accepting him in June." 

"Before ever he got the assistantship!'" Mrs, Netherby 
exclaimed with a glance at Ethel. The words, the look im- 
pressed Melicent: she did not understand them but knew 
that they, and EthePs repressive eyes, meant something 
special. 

"It's a wonder Mr, De Stuynier would take up with 
a first cousin," Mrs. Netherby went on regretfully. 

" Why not ? " Melicent asked. 

Olive looked up, her fingers clutching a cushion. 

" Yes — when people marry their first cousins the children 
are always deformed or idiol^ or something," she said with 
her enfant terrible air. 

« Olive— you— dreadful— child !" Ethel drawled. "Dont 
be so dreadfully flippant." 

The roae-colour washed into Melicent^s cheeks : she was 
quick to feel an angry diwut. Then she looked at Olive ; 
and felt that it was not flippancy ; knew the bitterness in 
the voice and the twisted face. 

Melicent reflected that she was not so stupid as she used 
to be. A short time ago she would have bad no guess of 
what was the matter wi£ Olive. 

When De Stuynier arrived at his bishop's, Melicent felt 
nervous and guilty. She bad asked Mrs. Netherby not to 
refer to-night to the engagement: and the kind-hearted 
woman had promised, pressing her hand. 

The evening seemed to go off all right. Mrs. Netherby, 
if she had been sta^ered, rallied gallantly, hid her hurt. 
Ethel and Olive talked incessantly, loudly, in their elderly 
manner. Olive had a hot face, a kind of gleam in her eyes 
— the truculent look of a wounded animal. She was very 
friendly, almost familiar, with De Stuynier ; and that sur- 
prised Melicent and made her think for the time that she 
must have been mistaken in believing Olive had felt. . . . 
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They settled to bridge at a small table which Douglas 
brought forward. Olive did not play, but sat with lier 
brother on a couch ; and De Stuynier smiled as he overheard 
snatches of their conversation. So playful and pleasant — 
BO unlike his own family in the evening ! He felt that 
Melicent ought to be improved by cultivating the Netherbies. 

Mr. Netnerby was very cross during the game. Once or 
twice he used language which — taken in conjunction with 
his dog-collar — was a surprise to Melicent, accustomed to 
Walt's propriety. Nctherby scolded Ethel, his partner, for 
every mistake made. He snapped at his son for putting 
the kitten on the table and bestowing on it that amount of 
attention with which persons in company, gravelled for lack 
of matter, favour domestic animals. When Olive had ren- 
dered a song — singing atrociously — be cut short De Stuynier's 
thanks and put a stopper on the poposition of a second 
piece by a — "That'll do." Mrs. Netherby, however, made 
many good-humoured jests on ber husband's bad play; and 
Walt laughed heartily at conduct which in his own father 
would have made him ashamed. There WEts a great deal of 
humanity in the little sharp grey-moustached Netherby, 
De Stuynier said. 

The game over, Ethel fetched whisky and glasses and a 
maid brought coffee. De Stuynier would have Been horribly 
ashamed to see one of his sisters or cousins — in company — 
drinking whisky ; but he thought it piquant that Olive 
should laughingly sip from her fathers and brother's 
tumblers. She even made a playful movement of her fingers 
towards De Stuynier's. 

" Olive — what a dreadful child — ^you — ore ! " Douglas 
said ; and this pleasant family all laughed. 

"Aren't they nice people?" De Stuynier asked, going 
home. " You ou^ht to cultivate them ; it will improve you 
very much. . . . They asked you to go back next Wednes- 
day?" 

"Yes — ril go," Melicent said. Generally she rebelled 
when Walt recommended cultivation of persons. She had 
not thought the Netherbies lively or cultured: but she 
would go Mck, Ad appeal bad been nuule to the well of 
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pity in her heart. The Netherbies had lost and bome it 
bravely. Melicent waa already sceptical about the social 
advantages of which Walt had spoKen : at first sight she 
had not liked Olive — but her chivalrous soul was haunted 
by the twisted face, the ugly laugh that hid pain. . . . 

Always the same thing! You could not get anything 
without taking it from some one else. Melicent's conscience 
still hurt her when she thought of the other girls who had 
applied for her place in school ; she had a remorseful re- 
membrance of the cheerful face of Furrie who had been a 
candidate for the Wellmouth assistantship, who had gone 
in for the thing because his father had badgered him to do 
it, who hod been delighted to find he was not on their bally 
leet. . . . There was a girl at Mulcaster's dance who had 
had to sit against the wui nearly all the evening. How had 
Melicent been such a brute as to dance every dance — and so 
few men ? And now Moyra 

Glancing up at Walt, Melicent marvelled if he really 
believed that the world was well made. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE THING THAT MELICENT KNEW 

" Wbat U It tbet« outaid* of the window-pane, 
With a Toica mors wild than the wind, more sad than the ratu I 
Who told It thft tbio^ ft knows, in the name of Ood t 
What wrong has it done to man to be banted abroad 
On a night like thla — Saoh a night I — with the craokle and spit 
Ot the rain, and the g^oanH at the trees, aod the darkness— and It 
There— it was ^ne for a while — It li keening again. 

Pity it, Lord. For never there came to Thy Throne 
Bonl ot a living thing that made anob moan. 
Comfort it, Christ — so we praysd. Ere the nigbt wu done. 
Silence it, God~Bnt the wind and the voloe went on." 



Time: .4pH/ 1908. / 

The organist in the Wellmouth had qaarrelled with the | 

choir and refused to lunch with them in the vestiy-house. 
He had stayed in the church and was playing " Songs with- 
out Words : the sentimental music r(»e[to flie vestry where ■' 
Netherby and De Stuynier sat while the beadle woa removing I 

their coffee-cups. The girls had gone for a walk. 

Walt was resting his elbows on the big Bible and some ' 

papers blazoned with the Burning Bush, while he looked 
earnestly at his bishop. The young man was vaguely, just 
perceptibly changed. Perhaps it was because his clericals 
were now worn as things of course. At any rate Walt's 
figure seemed to have adapted itself to the uniform : he 
was hardly as upright as he had been : there was a fore- 
boding of his father's long stooping thinness. His face 
too was leaner, his big eyes bigger than ever. . . . April . 

now ! — and he had been in theWellmouth nnce July and 1 
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had not seen Moyra since September. Was it possible that 
another vacation should come for Moyra, and a man of De 
Stuynier's brilliancy be still without a living 7 

" Smoke, won't you ? " Netherby said kindly. ..." Fm 
really awfully sorry youVe had this disappointment." 

"Oh, it's all in the day's work," De Stuynier said as 
he put a match to his cigarette. The veatry was full of the 
odours of stale tobacco, of the cognac with which Netherby 
fiavoured his cof^, of the coffee itself, of dampish walls ana 
decaying books. The sunsbine was pouring in, there was a 
big fire in the grate. There was a grey-papery look in the 
skins of the two men. 

" Better luck next time ! " Netherby said. He had been 
more than kind in his efforts to get De Stuynier a church 
and obtain an unengaged assistant in his place; and this 
though he had become fond of the young man and felt 
that he should miss him. ..." Why, how long are you 
oDtP Not a year yet? Lord bless your soul! Some men 
have to wait ten years." 

"The fellow who's got it came out with me," Walt said. 

" Mackenzie ? Yes, yes, you knew him, of course. Clever 
fellow, of course ? " 

" N — no. At least not in the ordinary sense. There 
were no fireworks about Mackenzie. He was generally 
pretty tongue-tied — though he showed some surprising 
flashes of sarcasm when he was roused, ... I wonder bow 
he got it?^ De Stuynier said oa'ively. 

Netherby laughed. 

"Partly because he has the Gaelic, my boy. Partly 
because his aunt knows a lot of influential people up there. 
Yes, yes. Never mind, we'll get you something better than 
that. The screw's only two-fifty — though of course that 
isnH bad for a lad who's just out. Yes. Take my word 
for it, De Stuynier, it isn^t on advantage to a young fellow 
to get a church too soon. If I had my way I'd insist on 
a certain number of years of probation — say from two to 
five. . . . When a young man finds himself installed in a 
kirk, without a few years' discipline and getting to know 
the ropes, he's apt to run into extravagances — kick over the 
traces. . . . That was the way with Hytfae who got St. 
88 .. I 
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ElizabethX you knov. Yes, yes. ... St. Lizzie's is one 
of the plums of the Kirk, you know. Yes. Hythe eot it, 
they said, because two of the managers' wives had hie 
accounts owiug to hie father. Old Hythe was a ladies 
outfitter. Yes. . . . Well, you'd hardly be of an age to 
take an iatet-est in religious matters at the time. . . . But 
there was the deuce of a row in St. ElizabetVs. Yes- 
Ritualism was the rock he split on — ^pictures and crosses 
and so on, you know. People have changed a lot about 
these things within the last ten years. Why, there's a big 
gold cross in St. Lizzie's now just where poor Hythe wanted 
to have it." Netherby laughed. " But your friend's a 
dilTerent style ? " 

*'He isn't my — I haven't seen anything of Mackenzie 
for some time. , . . It's rather a queer thing, you speaking 
of him kicking over the traces, Mr. Netherby. Ifs just 
what I've often tiiought Mackenzie would do. 1 don't know 
just in what way "" — De Stuynier flushed as he thought of 
now Mackenzie had already done it — "There are alot of 
summer visitors go to Glenmaruiel, arenH there ? '^ he asked, 
blinking. " It's a good place to get out of P " 

" Capital. Yes, yes. It^s generally a lady-visitor takes 
a fancy to the minister and pushes him in some big city 
church. Yet. . . . Especially if he is young and good- 
looking." He laughed a pleasant, middle-aged laugh. 
" Your friend has uillen on his feet. If he keeps his wits 
about him he needn't stay there long." 

"He . . . isn't exactly my friend, Mr. Netherby. . . . 
Mackenzie is married already." 

** Hullo, hullo! Is that the sort of lad he is? Poor 
young idiot. Yes, yes," Netherby said, puffing at his 
cigar. *'But you fellows are all the same — always in a 
hun-y." He looked regretfully at Walt*s handsome bead, 
silky chestnut hair, and bright eyes. He had never had 
an assistant whom he would have preferred as a son-in.law ; 
it would have been delightful tu have had a long perspective 
of talks and smokes together. 

Netherby sighed. He must not be selfish; he had a 
duty to his daughter. He laid his hand on a year-book. 

" You ought to keep your eye on the death-list," he said. 
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** It is a good thing for young ministers to make a practice 
of reading it." 

Tlie hungry organist was playine the "Spring Song." 
"Hie notes bubbled up, striking on Walt's sense witix a sug- 
gestion of joyous life, bringing visions of Moyra in a white 
dress, backgrounded by the green and gold of trees in sun- 
light, laughter leaping from lips and eyes. . . . He was 
romantic enough to have a vague shuddering at this ghoulish 
8U^;eBt)on — tlus battening on dead men's bones. It was as 
if a wind like a breath of sorrow had crossed that merry 
garden. 

** Olive and Melicent must have gone right into the 
church," Netherby said as the beadle came in to help them 
into their gowns. '* What's wrong, Hoster ? " 

"Paterson's come up from the mission, Mr. Netherby. 
His wife's gone at last; and they're wanting to have the 
funeral on Wednesday." 

Netherlw drummed on the table, wrinkling his brows, 
the hint of a rueful smile on his face. It was one of bis 
jests that he was always asked to take funerals on the dates 
of special engagements. 

" I'll want you to take that for me, De Stuynier. I'd 
have liked to have gone myself — Paterson's a decent fellow 
and she was a good woman. 

" She was Uiat, Mr. Netherby," the beadle said. " He'd 
have come up to see you, but it's pretty near to the stroke 
of two." 

"I promised niy wife and the girls that mating of 
Jane Hading^s on Wednesday, you know," Netherby said. 
" You'll have to take it." 

" All right, Mr. Netherby," De Stuynier replied. He 
was agitated, his face had paled, and his big eyes had a 
sad espression. He could not control his feelings when 
he took a funeral ; and he believed that this must keep 
him from doing the survivors any good. 

The Wellmouth was dark and damp. It stood with the 
sunlight all about it in a neighbournood of factories, of 
little public- houses, ice-cream shops, big lodging-houses. 
These last in the mornings belched forth their guests ; who 
lounged away or sat huddled on steps, at the mouths of 
86 ^-. . 
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"peDds** and alleys. Ths church could seat a thousand; 
there were a hundred present. Without, straying about the 
streets, there were hundreds who did not know the shelter of 
stones and slates, nor the warmth of gas-lights and fires. 
. . . Netherby^s flat lifeless voice and De Stuynier's beautiful 
resonant one alike wandered in a great echoing space. 

When Walt came back from Paterson's wife's Aineral 
on Wednesday, Melicent was in from school and reading 
a letter. She heard him go to his room with little speech ; 
and she followed him thither. She withheld her news tUl 
he had comforted himself by speaking of the fiineral. 

Melicent looked at him tenderly. She loved him, not 
for the things from the Bible which he had said to the 
bereaved family and repeated to her, but for his white 
cheeks and wet eyes. . . . She waited a minute — tiien hdd 
out her letter. 

" Walt, that's from Moyra." De Stuynfer eagerly 
stretched out his hands. "She says Madame Badual is 
giving her ten days at Easter, and thai she is coming 
home." 

Faterson^s wife's funeral! It was forgotten by Walt 
as if it had never existed. The world was no longer a 

fiteous place, a city of dreadful night, of sordid sorrows, 
t was a sunlit glade where fairies danced on the greenest 
patches which were not graves but only resting-places, earth- 
walled ante-chambera to the bright halls of bliss. 

De Stuynier took Melicent's face in his hands — kissed it ; 
kissed Moyra's letter where her name was written. Side by 
side they looked into the future: Moyra stood between 
Walt and his family, joining their hands. 

** Did the post bring anything else P " Walt asked pre- 
sently, his thoughts moving reluctantly to the two churches 
for which he was applying. 

" Nothing but another letter for me. It's from Nannie 
Pink,'* Melicent said, the happiness fading out of her face, 
a perplexed look appearing. " Her wedding is put ofF till 
October, so I'll have to ask a few days' leave — if 1 go." 

For what did Nannie mean P It was not jost that the 
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letter was cold, halting, formal ; all of Nannie's letters had 
been so since last August. It was not that it did not reply 
to any of the questions in Melicenfs nor touch on any of 
the subjects once of all interest to them both : since August 
Nannie had written nothing of her thoughts and feelings, 
responded to none of Melicent'a. It was not that she wrote 
drily that her marriage was to be delayed "for the con- 
venience of some of Willie's people.'" Melicent would have 
leaped at the hope that delay was a sign of dissatisfaction — 
perhaps of coming dissolution. But she knew too well the 
good sense and respectability of the Pinks : she had no hope 
that Nannie would do anything but marry ; she must stand 
by and watch the dreary process of degradation. In her 
romantic way she looked on this marriage as the end, as 
in the novels and plays she read, death was the end. Her 
fancy fiiltered on toe borders of the beyond — the other side 
of Nan's marriage would be to her like the other side of 
the grave. 

But there were things that puzzled her. . . . Besides the 
great perplexity of wondering why and how and when Nan 
had ceased to love her while her own love still burned, there 
were little things that bewildered. Just what did Nannie 
mean P . . . 

" If I weren't so ignorant — if I'd been brought up like 
other people!" Melicent mused over the letter. Other 
people would have known at once what the letter meant, 
or would have refrained from feeling the undercurrent of 
meaning. Melicent could not know — she could not but feel. 
Her effort to think that the letter had nothing between 
the lines was about as successful as had been her attempts 
to find that the waning of their friendship was in some 
way her Csult. She knew that this burning sense of insult 
had its justification somewhere in her heart, though her 
brain was too slow to he yet ready with the cause. 

" (f you itiU think of being my bridetmaid.'''' . , . Why 
had Nannie written that when she knew that Melicent 
meant to be her bridesmaid ? — when she ought to have 
known that Melicent would have had Nannie Fink as her 
bridesmaid. . . . 

" You worit tnifnd Wme't ntter Laura ieir^ the clntf 
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bridesmaidf'" As if Melicent would not be glad- to see 
Nannie doing the right thing — "for once in her life," Meli- 
cent aaid to henelf in a rage, in a social contempt of the 
Pinks. 

" / leould like you to join with Laura to get me the china. 
It mil he easier onytnt, af^you wnll get a mcer act." Melicent 
could not understand tliat Nannie was afraid she might not 
have a handsome set to show to her enemies in Mr. Pink's 
congregation. She concluded that the wish to save her 
expense must have prompted the words. It was a good 
intention, and if its expression was in bad taste — Nannie 
coold not help being a Innk. 

" / Hank wider the drctatuUmces I ihall be juH^ied in 
promieing Laiura that you nnfl go for your dress to her dress- 
maker." Why should Nannie want her to go to Laura's 
dressmaker? Melicent could find no reason. Did Nan wish 
to help the dressmaker who was perhaps struggling F That 
must be it. The Pinks were strong in the theory that you 
oucht to help people only by giving them work. Melicent 
had often marvelled at their consistency in this respect, the 
strength of mind which they showed in uttering refusals 
which she judged must be painful. . . . Yes, uat must 
be it. It was unkind of her to feel huffy about it : it was 
only Nan's awkward way of expressing herself: she could 
not help being a Pink. Melicent's lore for her friend's 
soul should not be interfered with by such surface flaws. 
She had known all along Nannie had a baser side — a 
Pink side. She did not believe it would gain the 
ascendancy. 

Easter fell in the middle of April. Moyra came in 
the sunshine; lovelier than ever, with an added glint of 
topaz in her eyes, a richer glow of gold in her skin, a. 
deeper red in her lips. She had a new bicycle, too, which 
she had won in a lottery: De Stuynier was to teach her 
to ride. 

The Netherbies, seeing Moyra in church, thought 

her aged and grown very stout They expressed surprise 

when Mr. Brinsley, one of the managers, found her 

pretty, Sir prettier than Alison, prettier even than 
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Melicent. The Netherbiea did not consider Meliccnt 
pretty, though they allowed that Alisoo was rather hand- 
Bome is a large style and would have looked nice had she 
been well dressed. 

Moyra, too, was very much surprised that Walt had not 
vet been oil^red a big church. Any one who had heard that 
beautiful sermon on Peter's wife's mother ! — but no doubt 
there was a clique against Walt. Still, as Netherby said, 
he had been out for but a short time : a few years of train- 
ing were useful : he would be all the better qualified when 
the big church came, Moyra hoped that it would be in the 
country. She would have a garden with pear and apple and 
cherry trees, with a blossoming laurel, with any amount of 
roses. As she spoke, De Stuynier pictured her in her light 
dress and hat : be felt almost faint with delight : it seemed 
that the perfume of the roses Moyra was clipping came to 
him, the scent of the grass which he himself was cutting with 
a lawn-mower. . . . 

"Melicent is calling: I must go to bed," Moyra said. 
"Good-nighL , . . Good-night." She was in her white 
dressing^own with a knot of orange ribbon. Her hair was 
in long tresses, idling about her laughing face, showing 
dark on the white stuC 

" Good-night. ... Do you remember when you were a 
fat little girl and came to say good-night P Moyra, if I had 
known sooner, I'd have taken more kisses. I can't get 
enough now to make up." 

" You will have lots of time, Walter, after you get your 
church," Moyra said with her soft foreini accent. " Ah, the 
bail ! what a climate you keep here ! Do you expect me to 
stay in it?" 

'* Love will mcdce it warm, Moyra." 

"Vhe wind soughed in the chimneys, roared and bellowed 
and shrieked : the solid old house shook only a little. 
Though there were no trees near, Moyra and Melicent fancied 
they heard them joining their voices to the streams', to the 
seas'; fancied they heard the spirit hosts riding, with 
streaming hair, with tossing white arms, with wild voices 
crying, " Away, come away ! " . . . Moyra pressed her 
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round face to the window, and saw a marvdlous moon leap 
out of the clouds ; and the cloud-rack, dashed by the wina, 
took shapes which mounted and closed their arms against 
the moon. The edges of the ja«ged arms were lit for a 
moment with shrill silver. Then the wind and the r&io — like 
spirits forlorn in the city — came to fling themselves, sobbing 
and weeping, against the windows, 

Moyra got into bed and Melicent put her ann 
about her: the dark hair with its hue of the earth, its 
softness of living grass, touched her face. . . . They fell 
asleep. 

When the night was deepest Melicent dreamed. 

She thought that it was a wet night. She was walking 
along a street near the Wellmouth Church— a dirty street 
crowded with poor people ; with humming electric cars, with 
the golden glow of lighted shop-fronts, with lamp-fires send- 
ing long wriggling reflections down into the wet black pave- 
ments. Melicent was following some one. After a while she 
knew that it was a poor woman who carried something 
hidden under her white apron. Melicent felt that she was 
compelled to know what it was. 

At last the woman went into a close. Melicent followed. 
The woman stood still ; and Melicent put her hands under 
the apron and touched the thing. It was an empty cradle 
— it felt light in her hands. With a shocked sense of 
having found something awful, she pushed it back to the 
woman ; who broke into terrible crying. . , . 

The peasants about the home of Melicent and Moyra 
had keened at deaths ; but the children had been mercifully 
kept from hearing them. Yet this was keening, this thing 
that Melicent fancied — 

Fancied P She awoke : and the crying went on. 

She was wide awake: she lay, calm, all absorbed in 
listening. And the strangest thing was that Moyra— whom 
a mouse's run, a feathers flight would usually awaken — 
Moyra slept on. 

The thing that cried was close to the window. It had 
come G^ knows how far, in God knows what desolati<Hi. 
It cried from out a heart full of pity and love ; a heart 
90 ^. . 
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that ached and broke, knowiDe itself helpless to do aught 
but mourn. It had no thonght of itself. No one knows 
the supreme imguish who has not suffered in realising the 
sorrows of others ; and this creature had heen the companion 
perhaps of generations of mourners. 
Meliceot felt no fear of it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DEATH-LIST: FIBST READING 

"... Her hlgb-bom kinimen came 
And bore her awa; bom me, 
To Bhut her up in a lepnlohre 
Id this kingdom by the Ma." 

"... The coffin with ita ghastly breftth; 
The innooeDt sweet £koe that owed 
None of ita innooenoe to death ; 
The lipa that used to langb ; the knell 
That hade the world beware of mirth ; 
3%e heaitlesB and intolerable 
Indignity of ■ earth to earth.' " 

Tun : April lOOft 
Pine paused, looking in at a florist's window. ... It was 
not a custom of which his father approved : a foneral 
should be as simple as possible, Mr. Pink said: grief was 
neither expressed nor assuaged by an expensive ceremonial. 
Pink held to this opinion u one of the articles of faith of 
"our ones." In a discussion with a fellow-student he had 
said some really powerful things about the criminal folly of 
the working classes in this matter. 

But — those flowers and things that had come into the 
De Stuyniers' while he was there had been very pretty. 
There was something appropriate in sending flowers to lay 
about Moyra, who had been so pretty and graceful and gay ; 
who looked quite happy dead. The De Stuyniers were very 
sentimental people. More than once Pink had divined 
Ritualistic leanings in Walter, who was so food of music, 
pictures, poetry, prayers with responses. . . . And Pink 
wanted to show how sorry he felt : he wished from his heart 
9S 
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that he could do something for poor old Walt. . . . He went 
into the sho^ and asked the price of the big white lilies. 

'* One and sixpence each, ' the girl said. 

MecbaQtcall;, obeyini; a habit rather than his will, Pink 
turned awaj. Outside me shop he met Mackenzie. 

Both stopped. Mackenzie lifted his hat and Pink 
hurriedly followed bis example. He had not seen his 
fellow'Student since they left Mn. Ames' : he noticed now 
that Mackenzie had kept his vow not to wear clericals. He 
wore a crush hat and a smart overcoat which gave a glimpse 
of evening dress. Pink had always thought it wrong for a 
man as poor as Mackenzie to spend so mudi money on his 
clothes and tobacco. 

" How do you do P " I^nk said. '* In Westmount Street, 
aren't you ? " 

" Yes. Arbuckle is my bishop. But I^m going to the 
Highlands next month.^ 

" Ob yes, you've got Glenmaruiel, of course. Congratu- 
late you. Do you like Arbuckle ? " 

"Awfully much. He's an old friend, you know — used 
to be my teacher when I was a little boy. . . . Are your 
eyes keeping all right now p " 

" Thanks, I haven't had so much trouble with them this 
winter. I have had a beastly time the laat two weeks with 
a suppurating tooth. The suppurating matter from the 
tooth went down into the gland there in my neck and it's 
still swollen a bit. I donH like to take on my muffler to 
show you." 

Mackenzie expressed no sense of deprivation. They 
stood for a minute, awkwardly silent; then Mackenzie 
uttered, " Well " — and offered his hand — 

" I say. I suppose you heard about Walt De Stuynier P " 
Pink said with an effort. 

"No." Mackenzie reddened profusely. "What is it? 
Has he got a berth P " 

"No — poor chap. It's rather different sort of news. 
He was engaged, you know — and the young lady Is just 
dead." 

Mackenzie stood still ; while Fink went on in his slow 
way: 
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" She WHS his cousin — a sister of Meliceat Marquese, 
Nannie's compaDion. Tins atl has be^ years abroad in 
for^gn schools. She was awfully smart and pretty — quite 
a toS, speaking French and German as well as you and me 
speak l^Dglish. She was a stylish young lady too — quite 
lufierent &om the others. They got engaged last autumot 
and her mistress in the school let her home for the Easter 
vacation, ^e came just last Friday." 

" Good God ! ... It must have been awfully sodden ? " 

" Oh," Pink said, " it was an accident. It happened on 
Tuesday. She was oat on her bike and ran into a cart. I 
wonder you didn't notice it in the papers. The driver of 
the vehicle was not to blame," Fink continued, quoting 
from the report be had read. "The poor young lady 
was a beginner and was riding recklessly down a steep 
hill." 

Silence. Pink was embarrassed by Mackenzie's eyes and 
spoke again. 

" I saw her dead, you know," he said, lowering his voice. 
** She looked as pretty — as an angel. You would never have 
guessed what way she died." 

" Fm glad of that," Mackenzie said. ..." I'm awfully 
glad. . . . De Stuynier is that sort of fellow — ^he would 
have minded it if she'd got . , . knocked about." 

" Why, yes, I believe you are right," Pink said. " He's 
in a dreadful state, poor chap. I've just come from there, 
yon know," 

Mackenzie gave a kind of gasp. His face was white. 

"I thought perhaps you'd have seen it in the papers P" 
Pink repeated, moving uncomfortably. 

"No. ... I say, Pink. Did you leave him in the 
house P" 

"Yes," Pink said with a sympathetic glance. "There 
wasn't any one with him when I came away." 

Mackenzie clutched at his hat and turned away ; pulled 
up, turned back to press the hand Pink had offered ; whistled 
to a passing hansom, and jumped in. 

*< Poor D^^r," Pink said, looking after him ; then 
reflected that it was only about twelve minutes' walk to the 
De Stuyniers' boose, that the hansom would cost a shilling, 
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and that Mackenzie would be sure to give the driver more 
than his fare. 

Mackenzie did not see De Staynier that night Jnst 
aft^ Piuk had left the van had come with Mojra's coffin ; 
aJid the sight of it in her room, the thought that she must 
be lifted into it and the lid put over her, had driven the 
poor young man out into the dark streets, where he wandered. 
Women feel differently from men about these things. The 
girls were pleased to see how pretty the white and silver 
casket was; and went in and out of the rooiu, bringing 
more flowers, arranging Moyra's hair on the pillow, eager 
about the letters and wreaths that honoured her. 

Mackenzie, his hcEirt beating &st, scrawled on his card, 
" Will you see me? Only if you like." He came back the 
foUowing afternoon. 

Melicent had opened the hall-door in response to a 
knock, and found a b^^ar-man there. 

" I've no change,"' said Melicent, who knew that she had 
only two half-crowns. There was no finality in her tone and 
the man waited. 

Melicent, knowing that he had not gone, applied to 
Dorothy and Alison ; neither of whom had any money. 
Walter had nothing less than a pound-note, ancf Mr. De 
Stuynier was out. 

'* Don't open the door again,'' Alison suggested. It was 
an ostrich-like ruse to whidi they frequently had recourse 
when they were penniless and asnamed to face one of the 
many beggars who came to their door, l.'heir tender hearts 
were specially piteous just now while Moyra lay dead. 

*• There isnt even a morsel of bread,* Dorothy said in a 
sad tone. " 1'hey haven't sent the two loaves I oraered . . . 
and yon don't lite to offer a starving man tea even if there 
were enough to last the week." 

" No," Melicent said ; and went upstairs fingering the 
two half-crowns in the pocket of her black dress. She saw 
the man's shadow against the glass door, and noticed that 
he was leaning as if tired. She hesitated . . . opened the 
door, furiously angry with the man. 
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" I'm sorry there's " 

At the (umnated jerk of the door the man had snrtmg 
up {torn his crouching posture as if he feared to rive offence. 
Melicent felt, in a blaze of wrath, that people talked detest- 
able humbug about b^^ars' deceptions, lliis man's face 
was enough — one of those dreadful faces that haunted her, 
making food and shelter and a bed seem sins of selfish- 
ness. 

"There'" — Melicent said; thrusting the half-crown at 
him. She was bound to give him some&ng, she told herself 
in apology for this extravagance ; she had misled him, making 
him wait. What right had she had to feel angry with the 
man? 

Certainly he was astonished. He may have been lying 
to her. He may have hailed the half-crown as worth so 
many drinks. Or he may have told her the truth, as his 
wolmh face seemed to witness. Be^ars sometimes tell the 
truth though it is more comfortable to believe that they are 
liars; and men and women have died of starvation sur- 
rounded by horrified citizens, who were too " fly '" to believe 
as long OS these persons were on their legs. ... At any rate 
there could be no doubt of the sincerity of this man's amaze- 
ment and joy. He stammered, leaning to her : 

" Oh, God bl — bless you ! " 

No more beautiful words have ever been spoken ; there 
is no lovelier thought than this of a heart admitting its 
power to be so much less than its passion, resigning the act 
of recompense to God. . . . Mackenzie, coming up the 
steps, had his first impression of Melicent ; be saw her in the 
light of the blessing. 

As the beggar went away Melicent stood, looking at the 
young man. In the exalted state of emotion in whidi she 
bad lived during the last two days, she was less shy than 
usual, did not feel keenly embarrassed at having her alms- 
^ving witnessed. 

Yes, Walt was in. She led Mackenzie to the drawing- 
room, which was filled with a dim green light, filtering 
through the broken Venetian blinds. Seeing her in tins 
woodland light, with the egg-shell whiteness of her face 
above the buck dress, her earth-brown hair and sapphire 
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eyes, Mackeazie said to himself that she was like one of 
WaterhoUBe''B wistful-faced nymphs. He gave his name. 

" He knew I was coining : he " 

**Yes — I'll tell him you're here," Melicent said. She 
looked in wonder at the eager pleading eyes, the candid &ce 
of thia man who had seduced a girl. 

"ITiankyou . . . You are Miss De StuynierP" 

" Marquess. Moyra was my sister," Meltcent said, aud 
went. 

Two thoughts came to her : first, that Mackenzie was a 
proud man ; second, that he had risked a rebuff hecause he 
knew that Walt was in trouhle. 



When Mackenzie had written to De Stuynier, making a 
clean breast of that affair, he had been ashamed of not 
having done it before : he bad sickened at the remembrance 
of their miserable months of snarling and suspicions. . . . 
True, he had felt nervous awaiting an answer. But he had 
heard De Stuynier speak with such gentle charity on this 
very subject ! There was that sermon — one of Walt's 
student attempts — taking a sympathetic view of the coit- 
duct of David towards Bathsheba. Reading this com- 
position aloud, De Stuynier had been moved almost to 
tears ; and had made Mackenzie feel sorry for fellows who 
went wrong. 

Besides, De Stuyuier had a noble ideal of friendship. He 
had uttered cutting condemnation of an acquaintance who had 
turned his back on a drunken friend. Pink, who was a tee- 
totaler, had defended ; but De Stuynier had squashed him in 
no time. . . . Yes, certainly, the dear old fellow would have 
only kind words for him. He knew what a stifiF-necked devil 
Mackenzie was, and how horribly difficult it had been to 
him to write that letter of confession. Constitutionally 
truthful as he was, Mackenzie could not understand how 
shocking and stinging a thing his honesty of statement 
would Ee to his friend. He said nowhere, " I did wrong." 
He wrote that there was only one thing he could do ; not 
pretending — as De Stuynier would fain have had him pre- 
tend—that he had meant all along to do it At &^^' in 
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the hot mists of his passion for Lorinda, he had not e^en 
thought of it. It is only the average person who never has 
a sweetheart bat simply a future wife. Mackenzie had 
thought of Lorinda as Loriada ; he had not thought of her 
in connection with his future life. Indeed, his passion for 
her had not allowed him to think at all of his future. . . . 
And now he acknowledged to himself that he did not want 
to marry her. 

De Stuynier's letter had been a blow. When Mackenzie 
had read it, with its air of finality, its stiff curt wishes for 
his prosperity, he had wondered that his pride should have 
felt that wincing fear of hard words. Why, what else did 
he deserve ? what else would a friend's love have given him ? 
... He felt that it was not his deed that had wrought the 
diange — a year ago (he believed) Walt would have for- 

S'ven him anything. It was not the shadow of his sin that 
omed between them : it was the cold stone wall of that 
church De Stuynier was seeking. . . . 

Now, it would have seemed to any one less clear-sighted, 
the past had come back. Watt was all eagerness, affection, 
emotion. His heart had not closed in sorrow but opened 
in a warm desire to show its wounds, to be pitied. He 
talked a great deal with his hand in Mackenzie's ; wept ; 
spoke lovmgly of the grief of the girls and his &ther, of the 
kindness of friends ; of Moyra's beauty, her innocence and 
purity. He quoted poetry and texts, expressing his certainty 
of seeing her again and of her angelic happiness ; yet crying 
all the time with a piteous inconsistency. He said repeatedly 
that he was glad Mackenzie had come — that his heart had 
turned to him in his trouble — that he had felt bitterly 
the breach between them. Mackenzie listened to it all, 
speaking very little, tears in his eyes. When this emotional 
crisis was past, De Stuynier, volatile as he was, mieht again 
be estranged, revoltea: the stone wall might rise again 
between them. Jnst now his friend had need of him. Let 
him be content. 

"I don't sleep," Walt said as the afternoon waned. 
" Can you come back P Perhaps you've an engagement ? " 

" Nothing I won't break. Pll come back," Mackenzie 
said. 
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De Stuynier would have asked him to stay — but there 
had come a shameful thought of the &mily dinner. Many 
of the dishes had been broken or cracked in their removals : 
the plating was worn off the forks : the saltspoons had been 
pawned long ago, and teaspoons replaced tbem. . . . 

When t£e girls were in bed, W&lt took Mackenzie to the 
room where Moyra lay. He had a pathetic pleasure in 
showing her to people, and hearing comments on her beauty, 
on the extreme youthfulness of her rounded smiling face. 
What Mackenzie said, after a long, awe-stricken look, was : 

"She's very like her sister." 

" Strange ! " Dc Stuynier said, not content. " I don't 
think there was any resemblance." He was looking at 
Moyra's hair and face while his thoughts went wandering 
into an imamned future. He saw himself a maji ennobled 
and purified by sorrow, full of charity, the confidant of 
aufierers and sinners, a preacher of heavenly eloquence. He 
would help his fellow-creatures in all ways, from the highest 
spiritual to the lowest material ; for, as he would never 
marry, he would be able to give away a large part of his 
stipend. Thus the years would go by, each one bringing him 
nearer to the time when his soul should rejoin Moyra's and 
they two should walk hand in hand into God's presence. 

" She's very beautiful. She's like a Greek dryad," said 
Mackenzie. 

" She looks to me like an angel," De Stuynier said, re- 

froachful of the pagan thought "She m an angel. . . . 
don't see how any man could look on her dead and doubt" 
. . . Excess of emotion broke his voice- They left the room, 
Mackenzie silent 

"Mac," De Stuynier said as they sat down again, "you 
are going to Glenmaruiel in May P Will you give me your 
town address — if I may look you up before you go F " 

Mackenzie went scarlet, gave the address ; a new terrace 
of two-room -and-kitchen houses, he explained. 

" How is your wife ? " De Stuynier asked in his resolve 
to have done with ignoble feelings. 
" Thank you — she's very well." 
"And the babv?" 

" She's a jolly little twister," Mackenzie said, and smiled. 
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De Stuynier was very fond of children. It aeenied to 
him that a child lay coffined with Moyra — the child of their 
love who would never be born. 

"Mac," he said, "you will come on Friday?" It was 
the supreme effort to be kind. Mackenzie went white, then 
red; looked gratefully — faltered. 

« Uh— Would your father like it ? " 

"Of course," said De Stuynier, who would not have 
thought of asking his bther. 

It sounded strange to the girls to hear people speaking 
of burying Moyra. It was strange that one of those great 
black unreal things — phantoms which they saw passing in 
and out among the bright city traffic—should stop at uteir 
door. It was strange that tney and the Netberbies and 
others should get into the carriages that followed behind 
it; strange that they should stand about Moyra^s grave, 
and bear Walt's beautiful voice saying the prayers, and 
watch the white and silver coffin swinging down into the 
hole. 

The prayers seemed unreal to Melicent. The funeral 
procession was like a thing of shadows. She did not know 
what other people had come, and looked, unrecognising, into 
faces in the group on the planks laid in the oozing clay. All 
these tears seemed unreal, that talk of meeting Moyra again 
in heaven, of her rest in the Lord. . . . What remained real 
were the sunlight in the blue and white sky, the sudden 
spirting showers falling silverly athwart the brightness, the 
odour of the clay, the vivid greens of grass ana trees, the 
birds' singing, the radiance of a bush of broom flowering in 
a comer near the head of the grave. 

Did Walt really know anything at all of Moyra P Meli- 
cent wondered. Had he ever known anything of her beyond 
the superficial part that had sweet and courteous manners, 
that was lovely and gracious, that spoke and sang French 
andGcrman, that wore his engagement ring on a white hand F 
Had not Walt's feeling for Moyra been the vaguest thing — 
a dim sense of beauty, that was all? These prayers and 
tears, this talk of heaven, seemed alien to Moyra: who 
surely — as soon as they hh her with the earth over her — 
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would open her happy eyes, laugh, leap to life, and Rcamper 
away with hev kindred of the woods and streams, the air and 
fiea. Moyra must have paased into the bright life of knowledge 
and of wouden, whereof as children they bad dreamed : she 
must hear — with a full understanding now— the loved voices 
of wind and flood, of bird and beast: her spirit must be 
sporting in God's presence. . . . 

The people turned away from the grave. The birds' loud 
singing went on, accompanied by the scuffling of the shovels. 
Dorothy, an impulsive creature, broke out into sobs; and 
Melicent noticed that Mackenzie put his arm about her and 
brought her to a carriage. It would have seemed to her the 
action of a nice fellow — she reflected — if she had not known 
that about him. 

Mackenzie, turning from the carriage door, saw her still 
looking at him. She had not left the grave, and the black 
dress and hat, the earth-brown hair, the white face and 
sapphire eyes, were backgrounded by the great bloasoming 
bi^ OD the haak above her. 

"Yhe conceit occurred to him that so an artist might 
picture a nymph of pagan mythology, pausing by the glory 
of one of these burning bushes, and listening in a wistful 
wonder to a voice that spoke out of it. . . . He recalled 
Walt's correction when he Dad spoken of Moyra as a nymph. 
Was there not in Melicent's blue eyes a look of divine 
charity, of pain and bewilderment such as one could imagine 
an angel wore at the beholding of the world ? 
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" Open the temple gatei unto mj love^ 
Open them wide that (he may enter in. 
And all the postes adorn u doth behove. 
And all the piUonta deck with giilaad* trim 
. . . She oometh in befora the Almightle's view, , . ." 

" Oat on the annny high-nwd 

Under the bine akj, 
I went when mj heart was happf . 
And an evil thing passed by— 
But oh 1 mj heart was glad, and oh 1 my aky waa bine 

— And I nerer knew : 
" Ont on the hard highway 

When my heart wae mwI, 

An evil thing came to me 
And I knew that It was bad— 
—For oh 1 my heart was ud, and oh I a oold wind blew 

^And I knew— I knew." 

Tub: Oeteber 1906. 
Meucbnt was in a boat, goiog id sheets of rain from 
Aberdeen to Leith ; and she was coming home after Nannie 
Pink's weddine. 

Why should she feel that she came from the burial of 
a souli* Why could not she be like other people? She 
told herself that love and beauty could express Uiemselves 
just as well in a poorly worded wedding service in a bare 
church as they could in a temple with " roring oi^ds," with 
rosy loves flying about the altar to peep into the bride\ 
face, with processions of white-robed virgins, with criea of 
" lo Hymen ! "" and the waving of torches--— 
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But tbe love and beaut; were not there ! Oh, Meliceot 
knew it — efae knew it. What was the use of reasoning, 
when her heart with one fierce cry could silence the pain- 
fhlly insincere brain P There had been no love in Nannie 
when she had stood at the altar in the last act of that Ions 
degradation, with its crowning blasphemy, "Whom God 
hath joined, let no man put asunder." 

Aa extraordinary position to take up with regard to 
a nice respectable middle-class wedding, the sequel to a 
courtship to which also these adjectives applied ! Melicent 
could not have denied that Willie Gregson nad an affection 
for Nannie, and that Nan seemed to like him more than 
she had done a year ago, to respect his character, to be 
resolved to be a good wife. He had not much money : 
Nan had not thrown over a poor lover as girls in books 
did. She had not had another lover, she bad married 
Willie because she had bought that she might never 
have another ! She had married him to have a home of 
her own ; to escape the reproach of being single. It was 
sensible. 

To Melicent — who had read so much poetry — it seemed 
hideous. The low gains made the bai^n all the baser. To 
marry for a little home, with an oriel window and an aspi- 
distra in a china pot and an odour of fried ham, was worse 
than to sell yourself for diamonds and a park and a lofty 
house wherein you could at least lose sight of your husband. 
To sell yourself to an absolute rascal who knew that you 
were banaining was leas sordid than to take this calculating 
casual anection of a rnpectable man who wanted a " woman " 
to have babies, a "Christian^ who would go with him to 
church, a housekeeper who would cook bis food and dam 
his socks in exchange for her keep and his kindness. Why, 
it would have been better to have run away with another 
woman^s husband, to have been divorced, to nave committed 
murder, anything. . . . Meliceut found a kind of satis- 
faction in the completeness of h^ furious contempt for 
Miss Pink. 

llie boat swaved sickeningly; and the peevishness of 
misery made Melicent sensitive to all her physical dis- 
comforts, to tbe dustiness of the saloon cushions, the stale 
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odoun, the movemeDts and voices of her fellow-passengeis, 
Uieir groteaqueries of costume or person. She shut her 
eyes, trying to sleep, to forget the whole world as ao un- 
comprehended thing. But she found herself listening to a 
loud-voiced man who was telling a companion bow he had 
shot a seal on the Shetland coast. . . . 

Always the same thing ! Wherever men went there 
were tortures and treachery and death. Innocent things 
were attacked, slain. Hearts were dealt wounds coming 
they knew not whence nor why. There were insults levelled 
at things high, besmirchiugs of things holy. The remote 
places of the earth in which God had taken refuge, were 
invaded by men eager to kill something; dripping blood 
into the silken stillness of his deep waters, dabbling with 
the same frightful red the heather on his hillsides ; drawing 
up the fish from his sea,' striking down the birds ot his 
atr, changing everything to carrion, to filth, to merchandise. 
. . . Even in his Holy of Holies, his temple in the deep 
recesses of the heart, there were bloodstains and the tramp- 
ling of feet. The treasures of the temple were sold : thue 
were prayers made to win a living and sermons to catch 
men's votes. The marriage-vow served purposes vile as a 
profligate's whisper. , . . 

The image of Nannie Pink seemed to rise, stiff in 
her high-collared white satin, looking through her veil 
with ue eyes of a lost woman — a woman who had sold 
herself. . . . 

Desperately, Melicent rose, went out of the saloon. As 
she mounted the stcurs a man, descending, turning to offer 
his hand to a woman behind, hurtled against her. He 
apologised. Melicent looked for a moment into a sharp 
worn hang-dog face with a drooping auburn moustache. 
Then she saw Uie woman, whose motor-veil was muffled 
about her. They recognised each other. 

*' Melicent ! Why, this is a surprise ! Going to Leith F . . . 
I'll see you again. Im nof^ — a laugh — "exactly fit for con- 
versation just now." 

Ethel Lowe had swiftly dropped the man's hand: she 
scurried downstairs. No one could have been altogether 
blind to the fear shown in her &ce, her voice, her move- 
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ments. And Meltcent waa in & mood to Bee evil, etartled 
and shaken out of fair dreams. 



" I wonder what she is doing herep I wonder why she 
is frightened at being seen "" 

A thought had sprung before her, vanishing : she 
sought to run it to earth. Her feelings towams the 
NeUierbies had altered a good deal during the Wt six 
months. For a moment her face was shadowed by some- 
thing of the look that she had fancied in the man crouched, 
watching the seal. But she made no picture of herself, and 
did not Know that the hunter's cruelty had made a passing 
darkness in her eyes. 



When Melicent entered the dining-room — a shade 
dustier and shabbier than she had left it — her uncle rose to 
kiss her. She looked long at him, her blue eyes full of 
solicitude. He, like the furniture, looked a little worse than 
in her thoughts — a little more faded, weaker, more marked 
and worn by time, 

Dorothy and Alison were asking questions about the 
wedding, exhorting Melicent to come to the table for tea. 
They faad some tomato sandwiches and a fivepence-ha^penny 
cake. 

" That> a new photo of Olive,^ Melicent said, looking at 
the big framed one hung on the wall. "Where's Uncle 
gone P Isn't he coming to have some tea P " 

"You're sending it all into the saucers," Alison 
said stiffly as Dorothy, flushed and trembling, poured 
wildly, 

Dorothy laid down the teapot and began to sob. 

" Might let her have her tea in peace," said the stolid 
Alison. 

Melicent looked from Dorothy's poor little working fiice 
in its aureole of curls to Alison's, which was white wiUi un- 
expressed sympathy ; looked at ike smiling photograph on 
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the wall; at the doorway through which her uncle had 
passed. 

It came upon her with a sudden shock — and surely this 
most be her heart's death-pang ? She oould not bear any 
more. She knew that they were going to tell her that Wsh: 
was engaged to Olive Netherby. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OLD WOMAN FROM THE 
WELLMOUTH MISSION 

" This iB the cdfm ol life tiist not 
A nobler, calmer traio 
01 wiser tliooghtB and feelings blot 
Oar pauloiij from our brain ; 

But eaob daj brings )ta pettj dast 
Onr soon'choked souls to fill ; 
And we forget becaiue we must 
And not becaase we will.'' 

TiHB : yovenOer 1908. 
" She's gottim." 

The old woman who said this was sitting on one of the 
De Stuyniers' drawing-room chairs. A little table, with 
tea-cups, stood between her and Dorothy, wbo was flushed 
and nervous. 

Melicent looked at Alison and they giggled quietly. 
Dorothy glanced repressively at them. 

" A thocht sheM gettim," the old woman said, pouring some 
tea into her saucer which she held far out over the faded 
carpet. She drank, making a loud wollicktng noise ; wiped 
her mouth and eyes with the corner of her fawn-coloured 
shawl. " Ay, A dirsay she^ll mak' Hm a guid wife . . ." 

The three girls looked eagerly : they felt that they were 
going to hear something to Olive Netherby'a discredit. 

"But she showed overmuch she wantit Mm," the old 
woman said. "Ay ... we a' thocht she showed it ower 
much. It's no the leddy should dae the courttn'." 

" I think you're quite right,'" Alison said, leaning for- 
ward witJi a waiting air. 
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" He couldna' vera weel help himsel',^ the old woman 
continued. *' She was aye after im.*' 

Melicent remembered the times she had seen Olive rash 
down the vestiy stairs after Walt ; recalled Olivers flushed 
cheeks, the desire in her eyes ; and looked with respect into 
the tanned wrinkled face of the old woman. 

" Miss Netherby is very nice," Dorothy said feebly. 

" Ay. ... A cfiraay shell makkim a guid wife. Bit . . J" 
The old woman paused. 

The faces of the three girls were turned to her as flowers 
seek the sun. 

" Bit A'll tell ye what," the old woman said, warming with 
a sense of being appreciated — " She hasnie a kind manner to 
a puir body. . . . Now, when A come here " — she turned 
courteously to Dorothy — " A get a real kind welcome. . . . 
Las^ time A gaed t' ta Netherbies^ here, didnie they leave 
ma on a chair in the lobby . . . an^ never bring ma ben the 
room at all ! " 

Melicent looked in a pleased wonder at the old creature, 
who worked for a city sweater, and was in receipt of half- 
a-crown weekly Scorn the parish. Going with Walt on his 
rounds, Melicent had seen her dive into her dwelling — a black 
doorway — a mere hole at the end of a reeking passage. 
Walt said that in the room above hers there were every 
Sunday asBcmblies of women met to drink — witches' Sab- 
baths with deliriums and stupors following on horrible 
potations of methylated spirits mixed with gin. . . . And 
yet what dignity, what a sense of propriety, what humour, 
in this old woman ! She sat at ease — not impressed — in 
the De Stuyniers' drawing-room. The reception here, the 
afternoon tea, were accepted as a matter of course : it was 
Dorothy who was flurried. . . . And the old woman had 
sat as calmly in the Netherbies' lobby, and considered Ethel 
and Olive snouting at her, finding her " quaint,*" supposing 
that she found them gracious. 

When she was going away Dorothy gave her some of 
the precious " week s tea," and sixpence, to which each of 
the girls contributed twopence. Melicent ofleied to see the 
old woman to her car; but she made so many excuses and 
named so many different cars that the girl concluded that 
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she wished to qiend some of the sixpence in a public-house. 
So she shook hands with the old soul, and watched her go 
away, smiling and happy. 

" Well, what do yoa think of that P " Alison asked. 
Like most unfortunate and melancholy people, they were 
frequently amused by their own situations. They were 
all laughing. 

" But it's really awful, you know," Dorothy said, " to 
think that a poor old woman like that should have seen 
it coming on, and that we shouldn't have known anything 
about it ! "" 

" Melicent did think — " Alison said, with a relative's 
reluctance to admit the justice of her cousin's observation. 

*' Oh, I di^'t think ! " Melicent exclaimed ; " I thought 
that Olive Netherby cored for Walt. I was sorry for her." 
She mode a passionate gesture. " I didnt think — I didnt 
know, . . , How could we know ? " 

" Of course not," Alison said gently, her face whitening. 
'* We couldn't know — when we knew — about Moyra." 

"We don't know enough about people," Melicent said 
desperately. " We are left more exposed to the world than 
other girls are ; we have got to do for ourselves, think for 
ourselves, just as men have; and we have never been told 
the things girls who are sheltered know when they are quite 
young. We dont seem able to get to know other people. 
In school they don't talk to me the way they do to each 
other. Oh, I know it is because they don't like me ; they 
think I am funny, and not like other people. They often 
stop talking about things when I come into the room. 
I've seen them doing it ! We have been nowhere, we've 
seen nothing, we've just read in books about impossible 
people. . . . And wnen you find real people aren't like 
that — when it all seems to come on you suddenly " 

lie others looked uneasily. The shade of Mrs. De 
Stuynier — little, sweet-voiced, golden-haired, blue-eyed — 
seemed to flit about the room, listening to these reproaches. 
The justice of them made them things to resent. 

,"Mis8 Watts in the cooking-class says it is practically 
an understood thing in the Church that the ministers 
daughter should marry the assistant," Alison remarked. 
Ill 
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" The Church!'" Melicent said. "It seems to me that 
everything that is bad ia understood in the Church.^ 

" But it's not &ir to say that, Melicent," Dorothy pro- 
tested, " It's nothing against the Church itself that . . . some 
men in it ... do .. . what isnt right." . . . 

" It is the Church that makes them bad," Melicent said 
with a bitter quiet. " Walt was different before he went 
into it" 

" Are you calling Walt bad ? " Dorothy asked, shocked 
at the sacril^e. 

*' What else can I call him ? " Melicent flamed out ; then 
broke into tears. What was the good of telling them what 
she felt ? ITiey thought her words wild : they pitied her. 
Her rages and sorrows seemed to them wicked or foolish 
in their intensity. . . . They had thought she behaved 
insanely about Nannie Pink. 



'Hue: Ftbruary 1903. 

"Tea, Marion," Olive said. 

The ntsid brought tea, Douglas pulled a little table 
into the drawing-room window. Olive parted h^m De 
Stuynier on the couch and crossed to the table. Melicent 
watched the long, black train of Olive's skirt go wriggling 
across the carpet; noticed, raising her eyes from the train, 
that 01ive''a left shoulder was higher than her right one, her 
waist unnaturally long. . . . 

Olive began to pour out tea, splashing some into the 
saucers. Douglas handed round the cups, the soft sweet 
biscuits with which Melicent was now so familiar. 

"Walt, dearP Olive said, smiling and pointing to a 
vacant chair by the table. Melicent noted now her fore- 
head wrinkled when she coquettishly raised her eyebrows; 
and that, making a sweeping gestiu^ with her arm, she 
dipped the lace of her blouse-sleeve into her tea, 

"Take care of your sleeve," Melicent said quietly. 
Olive reddened with annoyance. 

Walt, smiling consciously, crossed to the chair indicated. 

"They're quite like a married couple already, aren't 
they, MeueoBt i "" Douetas said. 

lis 
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Meliccnt coloured. Sines Walt's esgacement the 
Netherbies were always making the girls colour. ITiey 
were really surprisingly, hitherto unnoticeabl; vulgar ! . . . 
Melicent coloured and made a stiff reply. She suddenly 
found the intimacy of the young mans look and tone 
intolerable. 

" Now, now, Walt ! remember Friday's a fast-day," 
Olive said playfully. 

" Olive — you — dreadful — child ! " Douglas drawled, 
laughing. 

Melicent looked at h«t cousin, who had been leaning over 
the table, but who now drew back, reddening and smiling ; 
then she looked at Olive. Am'azement filled Melicent's 
face, her eyes were wide, intenseiy blue, her mouth opened 
like a bloHsom in strong light. No practised sarcasm could 
have been half so g^Iing as that unfeigned artless be- 
wilderment. . . . 

For Melicent saw Olive's face in profile, and — how could 
Walt kiss her ? How could she herself imagine that an; one 
could want to do it P . . . Oh, it was true that people did 
not make themselves ; but — well, when God had made them 
so badly, they ought at least to keep quiet. Olive's chin 
and mouth were characteristic of "the Netherbies — dispro- 
portionate, protuberant, suggestive of some coarseness, of 
unbridled passions. 

In fairness, Olive kad kept quiet at first. She had 
been touchingly humble, grateful, surprised ; ashamed in 
Meticent's presence. But gradually delight in her engaged 
state, pride of being seen with Walt, warm pleasure of 
inpouring congratulations, made her try to mould herself 
to some image of an ideal apartive JUmde. She assumed 
airs — coy, coquettish, skittish; practised turnings of the 
head, eyebrow liftings, poutings. She persistently showed 
herself in public with Walt as if to cut off a possible retreat. 
She said and did things that to the girls — with their 
memory of Moyra — seemed in intolerably bad taste ; so 
heartless, so false and stupid, that Melicent's pitying con- 
tempt was changing to a hot disgust. 

"If I had tried to deceive people and use them," 
Melicent said to Alison in one of their post-Old-Woman- 
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of-the-Wellmoutli-MiBBion conversations, "I dont belien 
I should have done it so clunuiiy nor dropped the maJt 
so completely." 

Alison uttered a guarded acquiescence. She omsidered 
those rages and horrors of Melicent's rather a weakness. 
No doubt the Netherbies had used her: but what was 
the good of making a fussP 

"She^ll be Walt's wife: we have to keep in with hw 
now," Alison said. 

"Ye* — for Walt's sake as well as oar own," Dorothy 
sud tearfully. The shade of Walt's mother was in tbeir 
midst protesting. 

Douglas went away presently: his time was so much 
taken up now with Lizzie Buron, Olive said archly. 
When Melicent stud that she had never before heard of 
his engagement to Miss Barron, Olive laughed in astonish- 
ment at her own neghgence. It was a very old thing — 
a childish love-affair: the Barrons were very well-to-do 
people, though of course poor Douglas was too much in 
love to think of that. Waft, blinking uneasily, recognising 
Melicent's combative maimer and fearing that she would 
say something unladylike, declared that he was sure that 
the thing had been mentioned to her. 

"No," Melicent said obstinatelv. The suspicion came 
that the engagement existed ratner in the forethought 
of the Netherbies than in fact. Douglas had been gloomy 
in conversation of late ; had referred to pressure brought 
to bear on him, to the nuisance of dependence, to family 
tyranny. . . . Melicent leaned back on the faded red couch 
and, resigning herself to be left out of the conversatioo, 
considered the engaged couple. She was uncomfortable : 
Olive had moved, sat very dose to De Stuynier. Several 
times she lowered her voice speaking to him. It was ex- 
traordinary how vulgar the Netherbies were ! . . . and bow 
rapidly Walt was sinking to their level. 

For Mehcent had reached the stage of jud^ng her 
once idolised cousin. Suddenly freed from her allegiance, 
she judged him in a fury, cruelly, blunderingly. There is 
nothing BO savage as outraged love and faiUi. 11k jeers 
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of atheists, their utmost ribaldries, are the cries of men 
who hare busted gods and find themselves betrayed. Half 
the evil deeds in the world are done by love outcast and 
running amok disguised as hate. Indifference does not 
strike wild blows, speak bitter words. Melicent must 
kick and spit upon her broken idob. Learning to know the 
world brought pains too poignant for patient bearing; 
and she had no impersonal interest in life, did not feel 
the exultant anguish of a soul passing beyond what it 
has respected. Her heart mourned for the days in which 
she had believed in Walt. It was horrible to that sorrowful 
heart to know that the mind was considering him— was 
finding that his bodily presence betrayed the (teterioration 
of his soul. He had adopted mannerisms of Netherby's : 
she saw that his receptiveness was growing — or was it just 
her knowledge of it that grew P Now she could almost 
tell to whom he had last spoken. . . . She saw too that 
he often looked up things in books and ssdd them in 
company ; that truly admirable instances of his tact, kind- 
ness, and gentlemanliness were cultivated, conscious. Her 
judgment cried out that at home he was not tactful nor 
gentlemanly. His beauti&l sermons and prayers seemed 
now only emotional luxuries. Did he not mock the very 
same pnnciples in rougher, unecdesiastical words P She no 
longer marvelled that he was churchlesa : his religion, like 
his love-afiair, was all make-believe : the wonder was that 
there were any churches at all. . , . 

Yet even while she cried out in bitterness and cursed 
her own blindness, a voice in her tender angry heart seemed 
to warn her to make the most of her moments of wratii. 
She knew that she could never keep on feeling angry — 
least of all with one that she loved. She knew that she 
still loved WalV— that pity must come. She must see 
all offenders standing in their helplessness and woe — for 
thus she had been made. 

"Tea, Melicent P" Olive asked, recalhng the presence of 
her daisypicker ; ignorant of the Uioughts that may pass in 
that functionary. 

"No, thanks. . . , How is Mrs. Lowe? She will be 

quite settled again in Germany?" Melicent said in her 
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heavy shy way. She had gone back to treating the 
Netherbies as strangers. 

"Oh. . . . She isn't in Germany," Olive said. "She's 
in London." 

" I'm sure you heard that, Melicent ? " Walt said. 

"I didn't. I thought Olive said she had gone to 
Germany. Is her husband in London too ? " 

" Yea, they are there on a. visit," Olive siud. " Mr. 
Lowe knows a lot of distinguished people in London." She 
offered Melicent an album of picture postcards. 

Then Netherby came in. Mehcent felt quite glad to 
see him since he relieved her from her painful position; 
and it seemed to her now that he was the only one of 
the family whom she could tolerate. 

" You haven't heard anything more about St. Elizabeth's, 
Walt?" Netherby asked as he took one of the elderly 
biscuits. The vacancy was one of the big city churches, a 
social centre, in a good quarter, with a stipend approaching 
a thousand. Nevertheless Walt — who was always hopeful — 
had gone in for it. 

" Nothing, Mr. Netherby. I didn't expect anything yet. 
Tyzack has written to Wnitelaw on my behalf, you know ; 
and Quarles promised to sound those other two." 

** Kay is the man to get hold of," Netherby said, . . . 
" If it could be managed. Yes, yes. It is a pity we ^on*t 
know any one connected with Kay's. You don't know any- 
body that has got a motor from Kay's, Melicent?" Mr. 
Netherby asked jocularly. 

" No," Melicent said, not liking to refuse a smile to the 
old man ; but her smile was faint. Once she had been able 
to believe that the bishop's kindness to Walt ws« disin- 
terested. No doubt the old woman at the Wellmonth 
Mission had known better all along. 

*' Whom do you think they are speaking of for St, 
Elizabeth's?" Netherby asked after a hesitation. Sipping 
bis tea, he looked rather gloomily at Walt, hia brows drawn 
together. Melicent noticed the sudden whitening of the 
young man's face. What was the good of wishing that 
W^t would not set his heart on St. Elizabeth's P He set 
hb heart on so many things, poor fellow. 
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" Who P " he asked sharply. 

** Your friend in Glenmaruiel — Mackenzie," the bishop 
answered. 

" He's not Walt's friend, Papa ! " cried Olive, who had 
heard De Stuynier apeak of hini seldom and coldly and 
liked to assume knowledge of all her lover's affairs. 

"But Mackenzie didn't apply for it?" exclaimed De 
Stuynier, very pale. 

" That's just the point," Netherby said. '* Kay is for 
him, they say. Mind, it's just a rumour: I know nothing for 
a certainty. I drove back &om that fimeral this afternoon 
with a man that knows the Kays— a very nice, anniaing fellow 
he wag. He says that Kay's mother was some relation of 
this young Mackenzie's aunt. You know how these blessed 
Highlanders stick to each other. But — in addition to that — 
Kay heard Mackenzie preach last autumn when he was at 
Glenmaruiel at Lord Comochan's for the shooting ; and he 
took a tremendous notion of him." Netherby, like many 
scholarly men, waa pleasantly homely in his familiar speech. 

** But Mackenzie can't preach ! " exclaimed the outraged 
De Stuynier. " Not unless he has changed a lot since I 
knew him. He has no language, no style, no . . ." 

Netherby shrugged his 8houlder& 

**They say they're going to give him a call," he said. 
"Ma^be it's not true. Maybe he'll refuse" — this last was 
jocular. " Some tea, Olive." 

*' He is well enough off in Glenmaruiel," De Stuynier 
sud bitterly. " A jolly sight better off than I ever expected 
he would be." 

" It's extraordinary the luck some men have," Netherby 
said, with a sigh and a regretful thought of what a matri- 
monial prize this young Mackenzie might have been for some 
bishop's family. '* Glenmaruiel is a pretty place : if he leaves 
■ it you might have a try for it yourself — eh, Walter? eh, 
Olive? You could make shift on two-lifty till something 
bettor offered ? " 

Melicent, listening, had a dismal sinking of the heart. 

Dorothy and Alison — Uncle Walter — herself? the Nether- 

bies seemed to leave them out of count. ... It was horribly 

low to be thinking of money and a home, of course ; but Waft 
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did not now speak bo much of what he would do for them all 
when he got a manse. . . . There was the money he owed 
them . . . the ring now on Olive's finger had been bought 
with what he had borrowed from AlisoD. Walt did not 
seem better off now with his ninety-five pounds than when 
he WBM dependent on bis father : he was always in debt — he 
had never anything to give to the house. He resented 
being asked for it, and Dorothy felt that the demand was 
aa indelicacy. Melicent herself had had to pay half of the 
bill of the doctor attending Uncle Walter, who had been 
in poor health all last winter. . . . 

*' Thanks: I shouldn't care to step into Mackenzie's shoes," 
De Stnynier said, horribly stung. There was something 
startlingly grotesque in the idea. In a flash he recalled Mac- 
kenzie's speech of relative merits : " That will all be changed 
when we're out ; " recalled the air of confidence with which he 
had said it. Another memory came hard upon this one: 
himself reading his brilliant sermon on David and Bath- 
sheba, and Mackenzie listening. What a way Mackenzie 
had listened, with what intent eyes, to all that one said ! 

" Not likely ! " Olive said with a twist of her neck, and 
an air meant of juvenile queenliness. Melicent observed 
how irregular her teeth were. 

" You have been to Glenmaruiel ? You have seen his 
place P" Netherby said, following his own thoughts. 

" Yes I I was there last August : it's a pretty place " — 
De Stuynier could not restrain his wonder and wrath, and 
told things he had kept hidden. "Mr. Netherby, I cant 
but think there must be some mistake about St. Elizabeth's. 
I don't see how they can offer it to Mackenzie, Why, so 
far from expecting to get a better church, he was looking 
forward to being turned out of that one at any moment ! " 

The faces of both the girls became vivid with surprise 
and interest. Netherby laughed, shooting a swift cynical 
glance at the young man's earnest countenance. 

" It's a fact ! " Walt continued, the words tumbling out 
*' Mackenzie ought never to have entered the Church. He 
believes nothings and he uses his pulpit to air his agnostic 
views. I can't conceive what his object is ! He has got a 
bie manse there at Glenmaruiel, you know^ and he and 
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bis wife and the kid and the serraDt live in a few rooms 
on the ground floor. He wonH furnish the rest, because 
he says be may get notice to quit any day. Why, Furrie 
who was at the 'Varsity with ua — ^he's assistant at Ferrisdail 
not for &om Glenmaniiel, you know — well, he was over at 
Mackenzie's while I was there, and I was privileged to bear 
some of their conversation in the garden when Mackenzie 
was saying he had wondered, planting things in the spring, 
if be would be there to see them come up in the autumn. 
Furrie's a pretty uascnipulouB chap him»elf — when we were 
at the University, he and Mackenzie used to jeer at nearly 
everything under the sun." 

" I thought it was things above the sun your agnostics 
jeered at," the jocular Netherby said : but the young man, 
flushed and exalted, for once did not take his tone from 
bis bishop. 

" Why, he must simply be bidding for notoriety," he said. 
" It is a pose. There's no other explanation of his conduct." 

" Have you heard him preach, Walt ? "" Melicent asked, 
A perverse instinct made her incline to the defensive. 

"I did once — in town, when he was applying for the 
Westmount assistantship. I . . . happenea to be in the 
church. 'ITiM* was nothing about that sermon — it did not 
touch on any doctrinal points. It was beastly ill put together, 
of course" — De Stuynier's voice softened curiously — "but 
rather fresh and thoughtful." 

" Ah, he was on his promotion then, of course," Netherby 
said with his kindly elderly laugh. "You never went into 
his church at Glenmaruiel ? " 

" No. But Furrie and others have told me things. . . .* 

"I know — thmgt!^ Netherby exclaimed; but De Stuy- 
nier remained aggrieved. — " Seems to be rather a go-ahead 
young man,'' the bishop said. " And he had said all these 
' things ' in the pulpit, and still they are going to give him a 
call to St. Elizabeth's! It is astonishing what a pet the 

Eublic will sometimes make of a man — let him say anything 
e likes," Netherby added, a touch of envy in his voice. 
Again, De Staynier did not respond to his bishop's 
smiles. He felt hurt — hurt by Netherby's suggestion that 
he should ask for Mackenzie's leavings; hurt by those 
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repeated implicationB that he had been too long without 
some sort of a church ; hurt that no one was shocked by the 
things be had told. De Stuynier's sentiments were twisted 
like the tendrils of creepers about the Establishment, the 
sacredness of Christ, the necessity of " bones of doctrine.*' 
It may seem strange that such emotions should 6ounsh in a 
man who was an outsider by his early training and, in part, 
by his nationality. But Walt had an amazing versatility, 
a power of self-persuasion: make-believe always played an 
important part in his inner as well as his outer life; and 
he felt as if he had been born and bred in his " Mother 
Church." He bad shrunk from examining his feelings, 
asking himself which were affectionate, which merely of saf~ 
interest, any vital. Now he was swiftly persuading himself 
that he was sure of his theological position, that he had 
a faith strong and dear to him. ... Of course he did not 
care what Mackenzie said about the Confession; but he felt 
that it was as unbecoming to give a &ank opinion of it in 
presence of the laity as it would have been to publish a 
caricature of the Moderator of the General Assembly. 

"The Kays are a little bit broad themselves," Netherby 
said. "Yes, yes. . . . We can just wait and see how it 
turns out, Walter. . . . Did you see these photos, Melicent 
dear ? They came from Ethel — she is in Wales." 

Melicent was not clever ; but, going home, she wondered 
why the Netherbies explained that Ethel was anywhere, 
seeing that they plainly did not know where she was. 

" Walt," Melicent said, " Ethel Lowe is rather eccentric, 
is she notP They never seem to know where she is or what 
she is doing. You remember that time last October I saw 
her on the Aberdeen boat P Well, I believe Olive was 
surprised when I told her of it, though she didn't sa; 
BO. And to-day Mr. Netherby said she was in Wales and 
Olive said she was in London." 

*'I didn't notice," De Stuynier said absently. " Fm sure 
you are mistaken. . . . Yes, yes. . . . Ethel is a little 
nighty." He was thinking of St. Elizabeth's and wondering 
if Neuierby had thought all along that he had not the ghost 
of a chance. 

But Macketuae I 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW PINK MANAGED 

" Sale o'er the niinmei waters. 

When naBhlne floods tbem throDgh, 
F^ fiom the reach of laiddi. 
He paddlec bis ouioe." 

TiHB : April 1900. 
"Oh! . . . Come away ben, Dorothy," Nannie Gregson 
said, noticing that the other wore her best clothes. Nannie 
herself had on an old blouae and petticoat, a dust-cap : a 
hair-curler, escaping ft'otn the border of the last, bung over 
her forehead. 

*' Fm taking down the curtains," she explained. " Pui 
wanting to get the spring-cleaning over while Fni still able 
to go about. ^ She blushed. 

" I wouldn^t think there could be much spring-cleaning 
to do and you married only aix months,'^ Dorothy said as 
they sat down on a couch, corered with an old sheet, in the 
cbaios of Nannie''s parlour. " And you keep your house so 
awfully clean too : you are always doing sometaing to it," 

*' Oh, you have no idea what a lot of things there are to 
do when you have a husband, Dorothy j to keep the house 
really nice, d^ye see P as I feel it my duty to keep Willie's 
house. I wouldn't like to he like some ones, doing nothing 
in exchange for their keep, carina nothing about their 
husbands' comfort or the state of their homes once they're 
married. I think a woman ought to show she's grateful 
to the man who takes her off her father's hands. Not that 
I bad any need to feel anxious about the future after papa 
got that church and manse, but it's nicer to feel that you re 
settled and independent. . . . You don't think Tm always 
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in a mesa cleaning, do yoQ P . . . Yon aee, Fve been kept 
back awfiilly from attending to the Iiouse wi' Lewis being in 
bed liere. He waa just a regular hmnbi^ to me, Dorotiiy E 
. . . Fm glad IVe got him off my hands. 

"Is he goneP** Dorothy's fiice showed tliat she was 
painfully sumnsed. 

" Yes." There was a pinched look about Nannie's mouth, 
her eyes wwe sharp, searching. " He went off this morning 
to Ferrisdail. I^t's just at the opening of Glenmaruiel, 
you know, an' the air^s remarkably good there for Lewis* com- 
plaint. Of course, Dorothy, I'm trusting you not to mention 
to any one that iVs Lewis throat that's delicate. It would 

f>ut Church folks against him if they thought he had any 
ung trouble. Even Mr. Arbuckle doesnie know what it is. 
Lewis just asked him could he have his holiday in spring 
instead of summer, an* told him tiie doctor said his liver 
was out of order a wee bit. It wouldnie hurt you applying 
for a church to have things said about your liver, d'ye 
see? ... It was all the more annoying, Lewis falling ill 
just now, because Mr. Arbuckle is going to retire, ana of 
course his assistant should have a fint chance o* the 
church." 

Nannie's mouth was wrung, her eyes watchiul, as she 
saw the eager parting of Dorothy's lips, the colour flashing 
across the sensitive little face. Lewis had been a great 
deal about the De Stuyniers* house this winter since he 
had been appointed Mackenzie's successor in the assistantsfaip 
in the Westmount Street. It was Nannie herself who had 
first urged him to call, compunctious as she felt towards 
Melicent. It was really making a handsome sort of amende 
to send her brother to the house, Nannie felt. But the 
fascinating Fink had found Melicent grown freakish, cold, 
argumentative, sarcastic ; dipping into rather queer books, 
dry in manner when he spoke of his career, impatient of 
his moral code. Pink felt that Melicent was no longer 
worthy of his attentions : with a dim idea of making her 
jealous, he became gallant to Dorothy. He had always 
been rather afraid of Alison. 

How far had Fink gone? Oh, Pink was not the sort 
to go too (ax. He had never lost his bead — except now 
IXS 
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and then when MelicenVa silences, eloquent of criticism, 
her aloofness, her seemingly contemptuous acquiescences, 
had galled lum into being a litUe more affectionate to 
Dorothy than was discreet. How could Pink know that 
Dorothy — ^poor little soul — put a difierent meaning on it all P 
She actually thought that Melicent's unfavourable opinion 
of Pinkos familiarities was a masquerade of jealousy. 

" I — came to give Lewis back this book," Dorothy said. 
"You will take it for him with many thanks. I hope 
the change will do him good. ... I hope he^ll get the 
Westmount Street." 

"Walt isn't going in for itP'" Nannie said witfa an 
indignant realisation that De Stu3mier thought it good 
enough for Pink but not for himsdf. She eyed Dorothy 
with an increased disfavour, haunted by a sense of Melicent s 
disdain : she would have been willing — now she was married 
herself — to throw her brother to this savage firiend, as 
hunted sleigh-drivers flung their dogs to the wolves. Any- 
thing to pacify Melicent ! . . . But Dorothy was different 
— a nobody, a person of the last importance in a group 
of neglected girls. 

"I don't know," Dorothy said weakly. ..." Walt 
hasn*t spoken of it. ... Is Lewis in lodgings? When 
will he be back?" 

" He's boarding wi' a &mily near Ferrisdail," Nanoie 
said, ignoring the second question. "It's a dear place, 
but be is getting it cheap just now the season's no 
commenced. . ■ . Melicent never comes to see me at all 
now." 

Dorothy made a confused reply. 

"Tell Melicent," Nannie said at the door, blushing, 
" that there's something going to happen : we expect it 
to be in June. , . , Fd have been to see her oftener, but 
I can't get about. She might come." 

" Shell be sure to come," Dorothy said. 

"Well, good-bye then. . . . Dorothy, when you get 
downstairs, you might look and see if that cat is about; 
and if you see her on the stairs or in the entry just chase 
her oat. She's a perfect humbiig to me, and Fd have 
strayed h^ or drowned her long ago only Willie's that 
I«3 -, . 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 

taken up wi' her. . . . And now she''a going to have kittens 
and won^ come in for her food but goes hiding in cellars 
and places, so that Vm afraid we will be having trouble 
wi* the neighbours about her. It's not nice to get a bad 
name when yon come new to a house. Willie^s an awful 
caution : he was wanting me to put out milk for her on 
the back-green or down in the cellar; and he went away 
down last night to look for her after he came in, though 
he was soaking wet and tired. But mt/ view of it is, if 
she wants her meat, she'll come in for it. . . . You don't 
mind, do you, Dorothy?" — she smiled her sweet smile. 
" Well, good-bye." 

Nannie, with wrung mouth and anxious eyes, resumed 
her cleaning, working till the dust lay black in the lines 
on her &ce, and her back ached. Now and then she paused, 
resting her hands on bucket or broom, to dream of the 
little stranger who was coming. 

As for poor little Dorothy, ahe thought of nothing but 
Lewis Pink and her disappointment b«ause he had not 
written to her as he had promised to do. No doubt (she 
eeSd to herself with the meekness of a Delected person) 
he would send her a picture postcard fivm Glenmaruiel. 



Tun : AprU 190e. 

Near Ferrisdail, at the wide mouth of Glenmaruiel, 
there is a golf-course: if, in Paradise, the game is played 
by the spirits of just clerics made perfect, it is surely on 
turf as green as that, set in a scene as fair. ... It lies 
with the hills above it; below it the sweep of the road, 
edged with trees. On the opposite side of^ the road the 
river runs, in a deep ravine filled with birches, ash-trees, 
willows, sycamorea, gemmed in April with big buds trans- 
lucent gold and green, downily silver; their trunks clutched 
by ivy. The loud singing of the water is heard but there 
is no glimpse of it 

On the green curves and juttings of the golf-course 

there were bunches of gorse tipped with gold flame. The 

sky hung low, there had been a constant gush of rain since 

the morning and a grey veil seined to moffle the greenneai. 

IJM 
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HOW PINK MANAGED 

The " soush-soush " of the rain sounded everywhere. The 
tops of the hills were lost in beautiful mists. 

A young clei^yman, blond-haired, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, catne out of the glen road, turned to the right 
over the bridge spanning the stream. Ferrisdail lay there, 
the houses glinting among the wet trees. As the young man 
strode past the third house, some one tapped at a window. 

The young man looked up : he did not know any one 
in the third house — a long-faced boarding-house with a 
copper beech in spring radiance of rose and green on 
the sward in front — so concluded tliat the summons was 
not meant for him. But it was fervently repeated as he 
turned away; and he heard a window go up and a voice 
yell: 

" Furrie ! " 

Furrie looked up. A young man in clerical dress — 
somewhat frail and hectic and with ill-cut hair — leaned out 
of the window. Furrie whistled in unreasonable surprise, 
ran up the garden — not at all in eagerness but because 
he was the sort of being to run on small incentive. 

"Good Lord, Pink! What brought you here ? " 

" The train brought me to Corrie station," the jocular 
Pink replied — " and I cabbed it the rest of the road. . . . 
Is it always raining here?^ 

" The rain began only yesterday : we had lovely weather 
all last month," Furrie said with the earnestness to justify 
a climate shown by a resident who is of long enough 
standing to consider himself a native. " You are here for 
some time ? Haven't been well ? " 

"Oh, Fm well enough — ^just a touch of liver," Pink 
said hurriedly. He must now deny himself the pleasure 
uf describing his symptoms and treatment ; for it was bad 
for business to have people asking too often about one''3 
health. "I am boarding here for a week or so: I prefer 
this time o' year to takin' a holiday in the summer." 

"You're in the ?" 

"In the Westmount Street." 

" Of course." Furrie's reflection was that Arbuckle 
would never like Pink, "Well, I'll see you ag — " He 
was not going to stand all day in the rain, 

las ,-. . 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE BURNING BUSH 

" Oh, but wont you come in P '^ Pink exclaimed, realinng 
that he was being judged for wont of hospitality. 

"No, thanks: I am too wet to come into any decent 
house. Well, see you ag — By the way, how is De 
Stuynier ? "" 

"Oh, chirpy enough. His father has been very ill, poor 
old man." Pink leaned out of the window, great drops 
from the eaves foiling on his ill-cut hair. " It oegan with 
a clot of blood in the knee," he said with a reliw all the 
greater by reason of his previous self-denial, "and they 
were afraid of blood-poisoning; but there^s no danger of 
that now, I believe. He has some internal trouble too — 
but he's not Just in danger, you know." 

" Well, Tat glad of that Well— De Stuynier hasn't s 
chance of a kirk yet, I suppose F " 

" He's been on several leets. ... He is in for St. Eliza^ 
beth's now," Pink said with his impudent sarcastic air. 

Furrie whistled, uttered an angry laugh. 

"He's a pretty cool cheek. It's for a placed man, of 
course! What next, I wonder? . . . He was always a 
conceited ass, De Stuynier ; thought those spoutings ot his 
were the last word in eloquence ; and himself too virtuous 
to know better men." 

Pink looked down with his non-committal, impudent air. 

"How's Mackenzie P" he asked. 

"He's first-class," the loyal Furrie said repressively. 
Pink realised that Mackenzie's relations with De Stuynier 
were not to be discussed. 

"Til go along to Glenmaruiel and see him," he said 
curiously, tentative^. 

" You ought to, " Furrie replied without enthusiasm. 
" Well, see you again." 

I^nk went back to his book, into which he had shut a 
picture postcard received that day. He took it out, looked 
at it impudently yet with something of a smile. It was 
signed "Dorothy De S." and bore a few would-be playful 
words in a straggling, half-^ucated hand. Poor little 
Dorothy had been too eager to wait till Lewis broke the 
silence — had not felt olttwether confident that Lewis would 
break it. . . . Pink wondered if it would be quite safe to 
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reply. ... It woald involve an outlav of three halipence at 
the least. ... It might awaken or iDcrease in Melicent a 
sense of the possibilities she had nipped. . . . 

Fink, walking smiliiurly to the side window, saw a man 
come down from the golt-course and stride into the stream- 
i^ fflen- The figure and walk resembled Mackenzie's. 
Tne li^gar woula be wet to the skin. Pink reflected with 
some admiring envy of such happy rashness. 



Tuu: April ldO&, 
One of Pink^B advantages was an obtuseness to un- 
expressed criticism. He never knew that people disliked 
him unless they actually told him so ; and as that is a thing 
rarely done in a disingenuous society, Pink felt free to 
present himself to almost any one of his acquaintance. He 
considered his personality pleasing, his conversation of v^ue. 
The following day being fine, he walked the sis miles 
between Ferrisdail ana Glenmaruiel ; and colled on 
Mackenzie. 

What a pret^ manse the beggar had j It lay low in a 
sort of comer which the river, loudly singingt winding 
round, seemed to enfold like an arm. The golden greens 
and silver greys of the trees in the stream's bed back- 
grounded the white house. In front there was a stretch of 
grass, lit with gallant daffodils, tossing and bowing in the 
breeze. . . . Two cherry-trees were foaming with blosBom : 
pigeons flew and groaned about a dove-cot at the side of the 
nouse. Pink noticed that the flower-beds were carefiilly 
tended and that there was a very fair-aized glebe green and 
gold in the sunlight. 

At the sound of the gate swinging to behind Pink and 
bis footsteps on the gravel, Mackenzie himself came round 
the side of the boose. He had been feeding the chickens, he 
explained, showing his fingers to which adhered fragments of 
damp maize-meal mixture. It was a reason for not shaking 
hands : but he greeted Fink courteously) almost kindly. 
He became a little red as he expressed r^ret that his 
wife was not at home : she had gone to see a friend at Corrie 
and would stay overnight. 
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" She's taken the baby and the Burse with her," Mackenae 
said, making a sudden gnmace. " Excuse me ; IVe the dence 
of a toothadie. Grot wet yesterday.^ 

Pink reflected with satisfaction that all flesh was as grass. 
** You have an awfujly pretty place here," he said. " Quite 
idyllic." Macken^e dutifully showed him the flowers and 
the seed-planted beds, the kitchen -garden, the rustic path 
down to the river, Lorinda's poultry. Pink considered his 
host with the other items and decided that, despite the 
toothache, Mackenzie looked not only well but happy.^ 
The country air had increased the pleasing clearness of 
his skin, the sparkle in his hazel eyes : his manner seoned 
gentler and more cordial. ¥ink concluded, in his stereo- 
typed way of thinking, that that unfortunate-seeming aflair 
hod perhaps been ail for good — as he believed other people's 
troubles were. It had mellowed Mackenzie, knocked some 
of the haughtiness out of him. Being what he was, Pink 
was incapable of knowing how gracious a proud man is 
determined to be in his own house. 

"Well, if your crib is as pretty inside as out — " he 
exclaimed: he was curious to see the half-empty house of i 
which he had heard. | 

Mackenzie brought him into the smoking-room, llere 
was nothing here except the matting on the floor, two | 
chairs, a little bamboo table and a flowering bush in a 
pot. The open window looked over sunny fields, and ' 
Mackenzie, laughing, leaned out and beckoned to Furrie, 
who was running across the wet grass, a white fox-terrier 
jumping around him. 

" It 8 my blessed dog," Mackenzie explained. " I was 
wondering where she h^ gone^ must have known Furrie 
was coming and made off to meet him." 

Pink took no interest in dogs, and thought that he had 
read somewhere that clever people did not talk abont 
animals: he continued his examination of the room while 
Furrie scrambled up to the window, the terrier yelping 
below. 

" Lift in Sis," Mackenzie said in a tone of displeasure. 
"You duffer," he added, to soften the asperity of the 
command. 
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Furrie obeyed, and the hysterical aaimal leaped into 
Mackenzie's arms. He gravely kissed her bead. 

" Queer chap," Fume said, acknowledging Pink's presence 
by a dry nod. « He always kiasei the dog." 

'* You'd think he had something better to kiss now," 
the jocular Pink said. Mackenzie went red. Furrie 
laughed loudly with the intention of covering the awk- 
wardness. 

** Mackenzie has been showing you round P ** he said. . . . 
'*Come, Mac, show him the house." He laughed. 

"Pink, would you like to see the house?" Mackenzie 
asked, smiling. " Come on, then, I don't know what that 
idiot is laughing at. He always seems to think there's 
something tunny about my furniture. . . . There's the 
drawing-room. That picture of my wife was painted by 
Peill." 

" Very fine," said Pink, who did not know who Peill was 
and thought Uie picture frightful ; but his caution advised 
him that the artist might be somebody in particular. 

" Edinburgh man, you know — not famous," said Mac- 
kenzie, who scorned to draw out Pink. "We met him at 
Camochan's last autumn, Furrie." 

" Oh ! " Pink said coldly. He had heard that Mac- 
kenzie's aunt knew Camochan, and had resented it as he 
and hie ones always resented any evidence of" side." Lorinda 
Ames at Camochan's and Mackenzie and Furrie 'perfectly 
cool about it ! 

"Yes, that's the baby — but it's not a good likeness," 
Mackenzie said. 

" Flatters the brat," Furrie put in. Mackenzie flung a 
cushion at him. 

" His aunt gave him that cushion," Furrie said. " He's 
always throwing it about, trying to burst it She gave 
him that stuff^ chair, too, and the screen, and the stooky 
figure you see in the comer yonder, I think it's meant 
for Ceres but he says it's Mozart. He is getting Sis to 
tear a hole in the oiair so that he m^ with a clear con- 
science send it to the lumber-room. What's the matter, 
old boy P " 

" Fve toothache," Mackenzie said. " It rings me up every 
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now and then. That's the dining-room, Pink.** He pointed 
into an empty room. "This b the breakfast-room.'" He 
opened the door of a very clean, sparBely-ftimished apart* 
ment. "I haven^ a study — write my sermons in the 
smoking-room. The kitchen and the servants* rooms are 
ail that*s left.^ 

"By the way, how is your servant's ankle?" Furrie 
asked. 

" Worse, poor girl. The doctor's coming to see her this 
evening. I've tola her to sit still — she cannot do anything 
dse, in &ct — and Fm just doing for myself till Lorinda 
comes back. The upstairs, Pink ? It's not fumided — we've 
our bedrooms down nere.*' 

" Queer chap," Furrie explained in his showman^s manner. 
" Always says he doesnH expect to stay here, though he has 
had it all his own wav so far." 

" But you must have taken an awful trouble with the 
garden ! " Pink said. 

" Oh, the garden 1 " Mackenzie sud- " There's the fellow 
comine after to be considered." 

'*He is infernally proud," Furrie said. "Can't bear to 
hear his posterity making remarks on him. Pink would 

like some tea, Mac Oh, sorry ! sorry really. I forgot 

about your servant." 

" Oh, rot, Furrie ! " Mackenzie said, " Fll get you some 
tea with all the pleasure in the world. Make youiseh-es 
comfortable." He pitched and squashed cushions, palled 
about chairs with the freedom of an indulged husband. 
" By the way, Furrie " — he paused at the door — " Auntie is 
coming through next week. She is going to Glasgow — or 
perhaps has ^ready been there — to interview one of Ar- 
buckle's managers. It's partly for t^t and partly to buy 
a silk petticoat. She has been trying to get a certain kind 
ever since I can remember — always goes to the same places 
for it, toa . . . It's all nonsense about Westmount Street, 
but she wants me to get a town charge, and would like to 
have me with old Arbuckle, dear old soul." 

Pink settled himself in his chair, his face suddenly sharp 
and hard like his sister's. 

"So h^9 in for the Westmount Street? He^s irot a 
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much nicer place here, and the glebe and the country air 
make up for the difference in the screw." 

"So he thinks himself," Furrie said, "but you heard 
him say his great She-panjandrum wished otherwise. This 
is a nice place, and they are idyllically happy." 

" He's kind to her, then f " Pink aslced, looking at 
Lorinda's portrait, 

'* Who f Mac P " Furrie exclaimed in acorn. " Good Lord, 
he couldn't be anything but kind to a woman. Awfully 
chivalrous fellow. They say that's always the way with 
fellows who have been brought up by old maids. That aunt 
of his taught him to take off his cap to evety caw uid 
nannie-goat he met. Kind to her ! ^ Furrie uttered a kind 
of snort. 

Pink looked impudently, but did not venture a reference 
to the time when Lorinda had been treated with some- 
thing less than kindness by Mackenzie ; whose cheerful voice 
sounded from the kitchen. 

" Oh no, Agnes, Fm quite all right, thank you. You 
must not move. Sit still or there will be blue murder! . . . 
Does it hurt p " 

" Mackenzie is rather a ladies' man,'" I^nk said drily. 

" Awfully queer chap," Furrie said with an affectionate 
laugh. ** Kindest soul in the world when you get on his 
right side; and he has improved a lot here." 

" So I thought. Wish he would stay here, then," Pink 
■aid bitterly. The wronged feeling increased when Mac- 
kenzie came in with the tea-tray. His sir of fitness and 
self-possession, his unclerical grey suit, added to the provoca- 
tion of his Church connection. 

" Wish / had an aunt," Pink muttered to Furrie. " No, 
don't mention I'm in for it." It was merely one of his bits 
of excessive caution with no scheme behind. 

Mackenzie poured out tea and ate a cocoa-nut biscuit; 
after which his cheerfulness gave way to an increasing 
gloom. 

"Tooth bad, MacP" asked the sympathetic Furrie. 

" You shouldn't have et that biscuit," Fink said. 

Mackenzie invoked Satan ; taking a pleasure in the slight 
aeitation of Pink. 
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"Poor chap! It's hard Imea,^ Furrie said. "There's 
only one thing ■ 

Pink, interrupting in his ungainly way, recommended 
tincture of cloves and laudanum and a seidlitz powder; 
explaining that digestive troubles were generally at the 
root of 

" I was going to say,^ Furrie interrupted in his turn, 
"that ihe only cure for toothache is drinking." 

"No doubt you've tried it," Pink said. 

"Of course; I know what I'm talking about Fve never 
known it to fail," Furrie said, turning earnestly to his 
afflicted friend. "Of course, no one's suggesting that you 
should get ouite drunk, you know — But Wise sent you some 

of his Frenoi brandy, didnt he P It's strong enough to 

What you've got to do is to take a good stiff drink and 
then lie down on the couch. We'll go away. You're not 
expecting any of your people, are youP" Furrie added, 
concerned, with the Church's tenderness for the weakness of 
parisIiioQen. 

"No one — unless Loriada comes back; and she and I 
always knock at the little window alongside of the door. 
I shan't open to any one else." 

Pink and Furrie parted out in the glen barred with 
purple shadow and golden light; Furrie to go over the 
hills to visit at a farmhouse, Fink to make his way back 



to Ferrisdail. The river was singing strongly behind the 
manse, the trees rustled, the pigeons fluttered and groaned. 
Mackenzie had fallen fast asleep on the couch before Fink 



reached the second turning in the road. 

Wheels. An elderly man of an ascetic cast of coun- 
tenance bent down from the trap he was driving: 

" Excuse me, sir, can you tell me How are you, Mr. 

Pink P I see that your holiday has done you good already." 

Pink had leapt at the wild hope that the man — one 
of Arbuckle's prominent managers, an autocrat, a rabid 
Rechabite — had come to Glenmaruiel in search of him, 
perhaps to offer him Westmount Street The hope died in 
its birth, slain by its own folly, by the consciousness in the 
ascetic face, by the question Mr. Ciarstairs put 
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" Ah — um ! ... I am ia the right road for the 
Manse?" 

" Certainly, seeing there^s only one rood," Pink replied ; 
permitting himself this indulgence in humour since Car- 
stairs was lost to him. Mackenzie's aunt must be already 
in Glasgow. ... "I am just coming &om there," Pink 
added, nis innate respect for Influence rebuking his 
flippancy. 

" Oh, indeed. . . . Then perhaps you can tell me if 
Mr. Mackenzie is in ? " 

A pause. 

" Yes, he's in," Pink replied, looking op into the hard 
impatient &ce. 

"Thank you. I have to see Mr. Mackenzie about a 
little matter of business." 

*' Quite so," Fink said impudently in the bitterness of 
his soul. Should he ask after Mackenzie's aunt to let this 
old blether see he knew all about itP 

"You look very much better, Mr. Pink. You must 
take care of yoursen'. We shall t^ve you back next we^ ? 
WeU, good •" 

" Mr. Carstairs ! " Pink stepped forward as the manager 
jerked the reins. , . . " If you want to make Mackenzie hear 

?ou — he is alone in the house — ^you had better rap on the 
ittle window at the side of the door. . . . The bell's out 
of order." 

** Ah, thanks — these country manses ! " the Redliabite 
said with the shadow of a smile. "FlI remember your 
directions, Mr, Pink. Good-day." 

Pink stood in the road, his thin cheeks hot, his heart 

1*umping about. He had told the absolute truth: Mac- 
:enzie waa in and the bell loeu out of order. It was one 
of the articles of faith of Pink's ones that you must not 
lie except for grave material advantages. 

Well ! ... No harm was done. Anyway be had acted 
GO an impulse; and be had put a spoke in Mackenzie's 
wheel ana a spoke in the wheel of that intriguing old 
cat of a Highland aunt of his. By Gum I it was not 
likely that he was going to sit down as Mackenzie's assistant 
in the Westmount Street, ... No harm was done. Glen- 
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maniiel was a pretty place, and Furrie had told him 
that Mackenzie was happy. He would just get into 
trouble in a city church where folks were not so easUy 
pleased. . . . 

Suddenly Pink thought of Melit^nt. For the moment 
he hated her : he fully saw what Nannie meant by calling 
her a Sentimental Blether. 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW MACKENZIE TALKED WITH MELICENT 



Time: AprU 1909. 
Mackenzix, about to drive, stepped back, clutching at his 
cap, to give place to the elderly man ; who acknowledged 
the courtesy with a pleasant smile. I'hen Mackenzie and 
Furrie got off — the oishop had not arrived — and played 
away across the emerald green, gorse-Ht links, the sweet 
moist breeze in their faces, the sound of the stream in their 
ears, the vapour- turbaned hills above them. On far-away 
slopes the lambs, hardly able to stand, showed like big drops 
of cream. . . . 

The voting men sat down, Furrie, mindful of the tooth- 
ache which Mackenzie had forgotten, advising a rock in 
preference to the wet grass. Near to them the elderly man 
— tall and broad, handsome, with hair and short beard the 
colour of art pewter — was making little taps and pecks at 
the balls. 

'* Well, your potations of yesterday haven't spoiled your 
form," said Fume: he could beat Mackenzie and, with a 
golfer's innocent vanity, liked to make out that it was a 
thing few people could do. 

"Spoiled me another way, Fm afraid," the other said, 
b^^ning to giggle ; and he told fHirrie how he had opened 
to the Bechabite and read his doom in the stem eyes. 

" I had been asleep, you know, and that made it far 
worse," he said. " You know how strong that brandy smells 
— and my hair" — he illustrated, ruffling his dark curls with 
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both hands. "Oh, gre&t Pharaoh, I laughed over it this 
morning ! ** 

The elderly man smiled sympathetically at their mirth ; 
at their charming fresh faces and lithe figurea aa they leaned 
back against a clump of gorse-bushes. 

" What puzzled me," Mackenzie said, " was how on earth 
he knew to tap at the window. I was quite sufficiently 
embarrassed whea I supposed that it was Lorinda — but 
Carstairs! Cold water seems to be his natural element; 
in his iufancy he must have been a tadpole — not in a dirty 
friendly-looking pond, but in one of those fearfully deep, 
icy, h(»tile-looking reservoirs you find far up among the 
hills. . . . He explained that Pink had told him about 
the window. That fellow's humour runs to farce." 

"You thought it was a jokeP^ Furrie said, looking 
at him strangely. 

" Certainly. What else could it be P . , . Look here, 
Furrie, what do you mean P "" 

" Nothii^. . . . Nothing you would understand anyway.** 

" Oh, inched," Mackenzie said in a huif. 

"I mean it's not in your line.'' Furrie got up and 
drove. 

The elderly man came down from the course when they 
did; and made some conversation, chiefly with Furrie, as 
Mackenzie had fallen into one of his silent moods. Parting 
from them, the elderly man got into a beautiful motor^<ar 
which awaited Mm ; and it., went purring away towards 
Corrie. . . . The young men were joined by Wise, Furrie's 
bishop; a plump, cheernil, idle man with a pink complexion 
uid trimly pointed beard. 

"Sorry I was detained. R^ular nuisance these parish 
affairs, keeping a man from really working his golf — aa if any 
day wouldn't do to die or be married on ! ... Do you know 
who that is P " 

"No," Mackenzie stud, looking along the Corrie road, 
wet, shining rosy yellow-brown. The motor was still in 
sight and a red bicycle whizzed past it The boy-rider 
recognised Mackenzie, jumped off, presented a tel^ram. 

" It's Kay, the motor manufacturer, the bis man in St. 
Elizabeth's. He would be a baronet to-day if he had liked,^ 
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Wise Baid,'puttJng a hand on Mackenzie's shoulder. " Read 
your tele^am." 

** K&y — who's he ? ^ Mackenzie said ahsentiy, reading the 
message. Wise and Fuirie were staring at each other, the 
latter in utter astonishment at the hishop's significant look, 
the former cynically amused. 

" He was in your church last Sunday,'' Wise s&id, with 
his kindly hand still on the young man's shoulder. "No 
bad news, eh ? " 

" In my church," Mackenzie repeated in the same stupid 
way. . . . "Walt De StOTnier's father b dead; he wants 
me to go through. Mr. Wise, if you'll lend me your trap, 
m catch the five-forty-five at Corrie . . . and rll be very 
much obliged to you if you'll look up my wife while Fm 
away, in case she feels lonely." 

" Welcome — for the former request ; for the latter, your 
wife knows I am only too glad," Wise wid ; then to Furrie, 
" To him that doesn't want it, it shall be given." 

Mackenzie's luck was still faithful to him. Kay travelled 
to Glasgow in the same train ; catching sight of the young 
man at a stoppage, came into his third-class carriage ; talked 
to him all the way; Mackenzie now and then raising his 
troubled eyes, giving a straight answer. 



TmB : May 190&. 

Not that the call to St. Elizabeth's was yet. Mackenzie 
came back to Glenmoruiel after an interview which he felt 
did not reach the emotional high-water mark of their talk 
after Moyra's death. The shadow of that elusive stone 
church hod become denser, colder : De Stuynier's face looked 
wan in it. Yet it was something to know that the poor 
fellow had called to him in his trouble: Mackenzie's eyes 
wore a grateful look. 

Did he think of St. Elizabeth's ? No. Preoccupied as 
he was he had not understood Wise's hints. I'he thing was 
too improbable to have been imagined by Mackenzie, who 
had a supercilious humility regarding his own success. In 
the plan of his career marked out in nis mind a city church 
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certainly figured — but any kind of church in any kind of 
back street or sorry suburb. Not a "swell" churdi like 
St. Elizabeth's ; cot to be acquired for some time yet nor in 
obedience to the wish of his aunt or any one else. His begin- 
nings of reformation were here in the country where he 
could think, put thought into his painfully found words- 
His people here were so amazingly .kind, the visitors coming 
and going took bim so quietly! When be was stronger, 
saw his way better, he would try for a city charge: there 
would always be some sort of a church for a man who wanted 
not a stipend, nor society, but merely a place wherein to 
»>eak ; and his family's influence would weigh where he was 
found wanting. ... As for a call which was utterly a 
tribute to his own personality — Did not Mackenzie marvej 
and feel warmly grateful to his good Hi^Iand people 
because he was not tired out of Glenmaruiel P . . . He aid 
not think now of St. Elizabeth's nor any other church ; but 
of poor Walt De Stuynier and the girls crying over the old 
man's coffin; and of a long talk — suddenly, inexplicably 
begun — with Melicent Marquess in the dim green drawing- 

That girl said strange things — No, things that were 
singular in being not at all strange. She made one think. 
. . . She suggested a unity running through all created 
things : her body with its lithe lines, her wisbEul face, seemed 
sjrmbolic, fraught with meaning. . . . She had the bluest 
eyes he had ever seen ; unimaginably blue, blue of the utter- 
most sea ; the burning sea that, lost in the horizon light, 
seemed to wash about the feet of God's throne, to flow 
thence, pure as fire, dark with dreams, eloquent of a thou- 
sand longings. . . . 

Lorinda, lovely and laughing, ran down the garden to 
meet bim, holding up the Daby, Sis frantically following. 
Mackenzie kissed his wife, the dc^, the child. Lorinoa 
linked her arm in his, they strolled orer the grass, the baby 
on Mackenzie's free shoulder. 

Lorinda was more beautiful than she bad been in Mrs, 

Ames' rooms. She wore her hair in a simple style; her 

dress was simple — so she looked younger. Iliere was 

nothing wrong with her maimers, little with her speech. It 
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is Biirpnsiag how quickly a woman learns to be « lady when 
she is treatal as one. 

They tamed indoors, and, after the baby had been put 
to bed, Lorinda went to the kitchen to make cakes. It was 
Agncs^ evening out, so Mackenzie followed his wife to help her. 

When the cakes were in the gas-oven, Lorinda sat in a 
big chair, and Mackenide, squatting at her feet, put his 
h^ on her fioury apron. The gas-fiames made a tiny 
cheep ; the harden of the river, the whispering of the trees, 
came in at the open window. 

"Tliere's that wee curl coming again in firont of your 
ear," Lorinda said, rubbing his luiir till it seemed flecked 
with premature greyneas. ** Now, don^t conclude that your 
hair's getting too long and go and have it cat right away.^ 

"All ri^t, dear; Til put it off till next week," Mac- 
kenzie aaid, 

" Are you going fishing with Mr. Wise to-morrow ? He 
sent up William to ask." 

" I don^t believe I shall go, dear," Mackenzie said. 

" Why not, Boy ? You'll have lots of time for your 
sermon ; and Fd like some fresh fish." 

** Lorinda, do you buy fish that isn't fresh P " 

" Well, you know what I mean, dear. Tliere's a great 
difference between fish that you catch and . . ."" 

" And fish that comes in of itself. So I should suppose." 

*' Don't be so silly, Mac. Why wont you go ? " 

■TU tell you, Lorinda," Mackenzie said, colouring and 
laughing ; " I told you — when we were coming up the ^u^en 
— wout Walt's cousin and the things we talked about while 
she was giving me tea. . . . Well, we got on to fishing — 
Lord knows how; and if you had heard that girl it would 
have made you think. She savs queer things — has a won- 
derful childlike imagination. Listening to her you'd almost 
think she was a fish nerself. . . . Well, what are you laugh- 
ing at, madam ? Hang it, you know what I mean." 

" Of coarse I do— you are so dear and coherent," 
Lorinda said, gurgling. " Saying the poor girl is like a fish, 
and talking about listening to a fish ! She bent down and 
kissed his head lest her riiScule should confuse him. 

" I mean," Mackenzie said, blushing, thinking how 
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beaatiful she was, " that she started me thinking, jrou know. 
Her uncle suffered a lot in his last illness, you know ; and 
the idea of pain seems to have burnt itself into her so that 
she cannot bear it." 

" Oh, but fish don't feel any pain," Lorinda said glibly. 

*' I donH know really,^ said Mackenzie, whose superior 
honesty made it impossible for him to speak on hearsay. 
*' I haven't thought a lot about that No one has ever 
token the fishes' own evidence, you know. . , . Anyway, it 
can't be quite right to kill for amusement. ... I think I^ll 
give my fuhing-tackle to Wise." 

"Is he past redemption, lanP** Lorinda asked. Pos- 
sibly she uoueht — in an affectionate way — that such 
scruples were ra£er insane ; but she had the placid tolerance 
of a happy person sure of respect for her own opinions. 
" I dare say you're right, dear," she said. " There's some- 
thing not quite civilised about iL She must be a nice girl, 
poor little soul." 

" She's awfully nice," Mackenzie said, looking up with 
his honest eyes. 

"And no doubt Mr. Wise will give me all the fish 
I want," Lorinda said mischievously. She knew Wise^s 
opinion of her beauty. 

A sileiice followea. The gas-flames cheeped, a pleasant 
smell came from the oven. Outside this cosy domesticity, 
focussing in Lorinda in her big white apron, the sounds of 
the river and the trees blent in e. great murmur, which was 
like the voice of the restless blue sea, dark with dreams, 
eloquent of longincs, its uttermost puts washing around 
the feet of GoiTb ttuxine. . . . 

Mackenzie did not know what made him suddenly speak 
so. He turned, going on his knees by Lorinda, looking up 
into her face. 

" Lorinda, when I wronged you — you forgave me." 

" Mac !" Lorinda cried aghast ; astonished and distressed. 
. . . She added tremulously, like one who has been hurt, 
" You know I did forave you. I said you mustn't think 
or speak any more of it. I am your wife ; if I didn''t 
forgive you i wonder what Td be here for P ... It hasn't 
been bothering you, has it, BoyP" The poor thing was 
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utterly confused and abashed, seeming to have lost her 
bearings in her husband's heart. "I should never have 
guessed you were worried about it," she confessed, humi- 
liated. 

" I wasnt," MacVenzie replied, the thin upper-Hp curling 
in defiance of the people who would recommend contrition. 
'* You were the only person I'd wronged ; and I asked you 
to for^ve me, and you did it, Lorinda.^ 

" Do you think I haven't done it all the way, then P " 
Lorinda asked hotly, fire in her brown eyes. " Do you 
think that, that youVe come back to it, and keep harping 
on it now p " She stopped, fearing her husband found her 
vulgar: she was always sorry when she showed anger in 
his presence. 

" Dear, you're just the most generous girl in the world," 
Mackenzie said, smiling. " But I want to ask you one thing 
— then I'll stop 'harping.' . . . Do you never feel afraid 
that 111 wrong you again in any way, Lorinda P " 

Lorinda laughed shakily; then gravely met his eyes. 

" No," she said. " You did wrong — we did wrong — that 
time, if you're so keen to hear it. Not that Fm sure it 
was so very wrong; it was just nature after all, Mac. . . . 
But anyway you've made me amends since. I knew all 
alonff you would. ... I said to mother all along that you 
would. . . ." 

" Have I made you amends, Lorinda ? " the young man 
asked insistently. 

** Haven't you ? " Lorinda looked down at him sweetly, 
with wet eyes under the great white lids. " You have been 
pretty decent to me so far, you know, dear." 

" Do you think 111 always be P Do you think FlI never 
wrong you again P I don't want to, God knows. Do you 
feel sure I won't ? " 

Mackenzie asked her entreatingly, as if the expression of 
her confidence were a sort of insurance. His warm hands 
clasped hers, his eyes were searching her face. Lorinda was 
moved, thinking how much he loved her. 

" Sure ? " she said with her queenly smile. ** I know you 
wont, Ian. You're a man of honour. Fd be able to say to 
uiy one my husband's a stra^ht man. I'm quite quite sure 
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you are faithful to me — sure you^ll always be faithful. I 
was sure of it then, I am surer now. I am quite quite sure 
youM never tell me a lie, nor say a rough word, nor forget 
in any way that I am your wife and you^e a gentleman. 
... As sure as I am that there is a Gtxl in heaven." 

" Are we so sure of that, dear ? " Mackenzie murmured. 

Lorinda hod identified herself with her husbond^s 
opinions; she sought a certainty. 

*' As sure as I am that I wear your ring on my finger ; 
as sure as I am that I love you, dear." It affected her un- 
bearably that he should lotMc at her with dog-like eyes ; it 
was so unlike him to be humble, to he sorry. Suddenly she 
put her arms about his bead, drawing it to her bosom, 
holding it there with her heart beating under his cheek. 

*' As sure as I am that my cakes are burning ! "^ she 
cried, flinging him ofi^, jumping to her feet. . . . "You're 
not to have any, Mac, unless you promise never to speak 
in this way again.^ 

Mackenzie promised : their eyes were bashful, their 
laughter conscious as he helped her to get the hot things 
out of the oven. Lorinda furtivdy watched him, unrelieved 
till she saw his brow again peaceful, the sparkle restored to 
his glance. . . . 

Professionally, Mackenzie was fond of saying that he did 
not know more than other people; and in the present case 
he knew no better than Lorinda herself did why the mood 
that had passed had come. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE QUARRELS IN WESTMOUNT STREET 

" Ee«ii to perMlTe, and iteftdfaEt 
Id wotting ont hli pUn, 
Bncceaa la his aad Uie bomsge 
That niAtka k mooeutol man. 

Finding bti fortiuie falrlj, 
Prodentlj tme and kind ; 
There ie •ometbinK he can't get over. 
He has bat a little mind." 

Tim ; SeptenjMr 1909. 
Pink was called to Westmouat StreeL 

It made Mackenzie's aunt very angry with Carstairs; and 
Fiurie wai so furious that, against his better judgment, he 
told her what Fink had done that day in Glenmaruiel. It 
involved telling her that Mackenzie had been drinking ; but 
Furrie did not realise this till he was well on in the story and 
it was too late to turn back. 

" Auch, that rabbit ! "" Mackenzie said, scarlet, and await- 
ing an opportunity of seeing Furrie alone. 

De Stuynier had not been in for the church : it was not 
good enough, the congregation was thin and drawn mostly 
ifrom the small shopkeeping class, the stipend was only three 
hundred and fifty. It was very good tor Pink, whom De 
Stuynier congratulated. 

" Come up some evening, won't you ? " he said. " It's an 
age since you've been." His active imagination pictured 
Pink coming in a week or so and hearing that Se Staynier 
had been o^ed St Elizabeth's. 

But Pink did not come for some time. 
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" Just out of curiosity," Dorothy sud in an explanation 
that no one had ^ked. 

" But we've heard him preach already," Alison said. 

*' Yes — hut juat as an assistant : not as a full-blown 
minister," Dorothy said. 

When Sunday evening came they noticed that Dorothy 
took trouble with her dress. It was a wet windy night, 
but she borrowed Melicent's brown skirt and AIison''s blue 
hatpin ; she wore her moirette flounce and took a long time 
to arrange her pretty curls. Just when she and Alison were 
starting she asked Melicent to give her a little toilet cream 
to put on her nose, which looked rather red. 

" Good-bye," Melicent said, and suddenly kissed her ; a 
thing which was rarely done by the girls and which confirmed 
Alison in her opinion that her cousin was losing her senses. 
Dorothy blushed. 

They heard Pink preach a sermon which was made up 
of things that other men had written and said; a fairly 
judicious and up-to-date selection with here and there an 
allusion to science, here and there the touch of jocularity 
expected. De Stuynier, hearing it, would, while finding it 
lackii^ in thought and breadth of feeling, have been well 
enough pleased with what doctrine it contained, but would 
have animadverted on the poorness of Pink's style. Mackenzie 
woold have said that he was talking rot. Dorothy criticised 
neither the sound nor the sense. A sermon was a sermon, 
and was not to be judged as other compositions. She was 
prejudiced in Pink's favour, and considered his appearance 
rather than what he said. Seen from her seat at the back of 
the church — and with her eyes — he looked seraphic in the 
black gown. His ill-cut, light brown hair — at which Meli- 
cent could not look without thinking of bowls — seemed to 
Dorothy the fair floating locks of the traditional angel of 
crystoleum pictures ; his dry red fiush was the rose of health. 

Alison oDJected to going to the vestry to see Pink : there 
would he a lot of pe^Te there perhaps : it would look funny. 
. . . All that poor Dorothy could do was to delay to leave 
the church, to walk very slowly in the hope of rink over- 
taking them. 
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He did so presently, with on eagerness that thrilled her. 

" Melicent didn't come ? " he said as he stood in the vet 
wind, a small ungainly figure in his flapping coat and hat 

" No," Dorothy replied, embamssea. Melicent's eccen- 
tricity in the matter of church-going might become more 
awkmud when — Mrs. De Stuyiiier had brought up the girls 
to be excessively modest, and Dorothy's heart da»d not say 
outright — " when there's another minister in the family." 

** I donH believe Melicent has ever heard me preach P " 
Fink said as they recommenced to move. Having learned 
laboriously to go on the outside of the footpath when he 
walked with a lady, Fink supposed that the rule held good 
when he was with two. Dorothy eagerly put herself next 
him ; and Alison plodded along on the inside, taking no part 
in the conversation. 

" No — I don't think she has," Dorothy said. " I — dare- 
say she'll come to see you in your new glory. I think the 
church is fuller than it was when Mr. Arbuckle was there." 

" Hasnie taken long to (ill, then, seein' that this la my 
first Sunday," Fink said, with his impudent air. He had 
guessed that Dorothy was eager for his favour : when a man 
guesses it about every girl he meets, it often chances that he 
is right once or twice, 

Dorothy coloured, feeling the bantering glance and tone. 
Fink, still sarcastic, asked if Walt had got St Elizabeth's yet 

" We haven't heard about it. But he's to preach in 
Atrington next Sunday," Dorothy said, with a touch of the 
dejection which unconsciously crept into the girls' voices 
when they spoke of Walt. *'It's very good getting on to 
the leet for a church like that. Walt and another—Chat- 
worth of Merrionsmere — are the only two assistants : the 
rest are all placed men." 

"Wish I'd had a tiy at St. Elizabeth's myself," Fink 
said skittishly. 

" Well, why shouldn't you ? " Dorothy raised her eyes to 
his face. " You'd have bad as good a chance as any one, 
I^wis ; but I shouldn't like you and Walt to be rivals." 
Her excitable face exaggerated in expression of emotion ; her 
eyes had a way of distending with sudden easy tears. 

Fink perceived thai she was trying to be sentimental. 
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A look of impudent contempt disfigured his mouth. A fool 
likes flattery ; lo does a hero ; but a oommoni^ace pentm of 
■oidid aims cannot be appealed to in this way. Pink had 
none of the hot-blooded, sky-yaulting ambition of a generom 
young man like Watt De Stuynier. Young, Fink saw do 
visions ; old, he would dream no dreams. He knew what he 
wanted to do, and had a shrewd notion of what was within 
his powers. His very vanity and doumess prevented him 
from wishing to attempt more, risking fulure. He was well 
pleased with Westmount Street Church, with the congregation 
of small shopkeeping folk ; he believed that he would be to 
them a person of culture and importance; he would be at 
his ease, not be troubled with any of those horrible social 
doubts which he felt must beset him in a church, say, like 
St Elizabeth's. De Stuynier would have been restlessly 

glanning to get out of Westmount Street as soon as he was in. 
ink considered himself settled, looked forward to yean of 
remunerative work, spoke every word and performed every 
action with a view to its effect on the congregation on whom 
his happiness was to depend. He had made inquiries about 
the Sunday-school, the Mothers^ Meeting, the Social Union ; 
about the Literary Society in which he would be able to be 
humorous. He was going to have picnics and "sitting- 
down socials " — not dances, for Fink bad been told he could 
never learn to waits and so had gone back to the doctrine 
of his " ones ** that dancing wasn't nice in connection with a 
church. . . . He wanted a nice cheery, sociable congT^ation, 
well under his thumb. Not more than one or two eminent 
men who could buy up the whole thing. Not a crowd 
who disputed for pre-eminence, who thought that they knew 
better than their minister. He wanted a well-filled church 
— ^no mobs, do waiting outside and letters to the papers 
tearing np his doctrines. Nothing sensationat. Hnk s ones 
had a bitter, quite genuine dislike of great preachns — of 
anything superlative. With that nice sense of his own powers 
he rejected everything sublime and everything which he 
found ridiculous: often the two were synonymous, Satan 
tempting Lewis Pink would have wasted his time oflering 
him the Kingdoms of the world and the dominions tfaneof 
Fink would have laudwd in his face, declared himself too "fly'' 
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to be iak&t in by such extravagances. But an offer reason- 
able and probable — say of one anug town — might have 
induced him to grovel at the feet of the fiend. 

Did Pink believe that Dorothy loved him ? No — how 
could beP He thought that — like most girls — she found 
him attractive, and uiat — like most girls — she was trying 
to catch him. 

They stopped at a car station. In Fink's heart there was 
a stirring which, in a man of more vividly coloured feelings, 
would have been a hunger. He would oave liked to hear 
Melicent speak, to have made the hlue eyes meet his. llie 
girl was a flirt, of course. Why else those changes in her — 
those disdains, swift gentlenesses; those hot aiguments 
followed by her late silences P To lead him on P . . . Pink 
felt uneasily that the leading would have been welcome had 
he felt sure of the goal. But his caution bade him be certain 
of the girl lest be should expose his vanity to the pain of a 
refusal. Amazing as it was that Melicent, or any woman, 
should not be glad to get him, Fink had slowly come to fear 
that she might not want him. His forehead wrinkled in a 
perplexity which was gradually replacing the cynical amuse- 
ment with which he had formerly rwarded her fantastic 
point of view. Vaguely he felt that t£ere might be some- 
thing worthy of respect in her ideas — something which men 
of standing, hrigbt up-to-date moral teachers, might do well 
to-assimilate — in moderation, . . . 

Fink looked wistfully at the Southern car which came 
humming along like a great yellow wasp. Dorothy was 
thnlline all over with a mingling of hope and anguish. 
Would ne come with them P She feared not, and rushed into 
words. - 

"Won't you come back with us, Lewis P" She knew 
that there was a steak pie for supper, and Alison would 
make some pancakes. She raised her eyes to Pink's face with 
a soft appeal which, being only too genuine, struck him as 
absurdly overdone. 

"Thanky," he replied with his impudent "fly* smile; 
" I havenie time to-night, Dorothy. He held out his 
hand. " I hope Til see some of you here again P , . . Ask 
Melicent to come." . . . 
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"Melicent doesD^ go to church now,^ Dorothy said 
quickly. It was intended to injure her cousin in Pink's 
eyes, but it was not a calcul&ted move — it was as swiftly in- 
stinctive aa an animal's spring in self-defence, and done with 
as little thought of right or wrong. 

Alison looked repressively at Dorothy, wondering at her 
want of tact. Such a thine to say I 

Pink was not shocked : ae smiled. 

** Ask her to come," he said with a gentle cordiality. He 
pressed Dorothy's hand, looked into her eyes. 

" Good-night,^ Alison said as she swung on to the car. 
Dorothy slowly withdrew her fingers from Pink's. As he 
walked away, with an ungainly lift of his hat, he calculated 
that, had he gone on the car, he would have had to pay 
three-ha'pence for each of the girls. 

Then he clapped his hand on his pocket. In his aeita- 
tion about Melicent he had actually loigotten to ask Uiem 
to buy tickets for the Westmount Street social on Friday, 
when he was to be presented with gown and bands. 

'* By Gum ! Ine pesky humbug 1 " he exclaimed. Mac- 
kenzie had once said of Pink that even hb swearing was not 
that of a gentleman. He uttered peevish small squeamish 
oaths as he went along with a characteristic motion which 
had the hurry of a run and the curvature of a crawl. 

The car was a deck one, and very full : the girls were 
obliged to ascend to the upper storey, where every sort of 
tobacco was in full blast. Dorothy sat, flushing, smiling, 
saddening, her lips apart, her eyes gazing into the slowly 
wreathing vapours. 

" 1 hke Lewis Pink's impertinence," Alison sud, ** coming 
up to us as if nothing had happened." 

"What?" . . . Dorothy faltered, starling out of her 
ecstasy. 

Alison's look was alienated, contemptuous, llie Question 
— Dorothy's whole attitude — showed a lack of family loyalty. 
A man was a man no matter how '* funny " he was ; and 
Lewis Pink had belonged to Melicent. 

" You know very well they insulted us by refusing to 
give Melicent an introduction to Kurey," she said ; " not 
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that I believe that they're really intimate with the Eureys 
at all, though they pretended they were. They were jiut 
allowed to Uck ola Sausage Eurey'i boots when Lewis was 
trying to get the church." 

Kurey was of Kurey, Clinton & Barnes, sausage manu- 
facturers. The Jirm was rapidly becoming of the first 
importance; their sausages could be heard frizzling all 
over the United Kingdom, and — as is the habit of great 
merchants — they dealt in a dozen other commodities, Kurey 
had been Lord Provost and ran a risk of being knighted. 
He was chairman of one of the suburban school boards; 
and his philanthropies were well known to every one save 
his own employees. In Westmount Street he was the man ; 
for Carstairs — the only other manager of importance — had 
lived only to checkmate Mackenzie's aunt, and to see Pink 
ordained. The widowed Mrs. Carstairs was giving a coloured 
window — a thing that wronged a good man's memory and 
insulted the sweet light of heaven. ... 

Pink had met in the University a young man who was 
said to be Kurey's illegitimate son ; and who, half-starved, 
was struggling through his law course. It was creditable to 
Pink's good sense and fairness that he did not let this 
influence him against Kurey ; who, from the beginning, had 
been his warmest helper. Kurey bad all along objected to 
Mackenzie, of whose affair with Lorinda Ames he had heard 
rumours. The manager had expressed himself strongly on 
the subject to Arbuckle, a doting, lax old man, blamably 
indiflerent to a scandal. Mackenzie's Westmount Street 
sermons, too, had a skittbh tendency — a frivolous touching 
on modem instances. Some of the congregation could have 
told you that this kind-hearted Kurey was at the bottom of 
the young man going away to Glenmaruiel, and that his 
aunt and the Gaelic hau been overrated as influences, 
Mackenzie certainly had a queer conscious look when the 
big merchant was mentioned. . . . 

Nannie Gregson and all Pink's ones had so insisted on 

Mr. Kurey being "awfully taken up wi' Lewis" that the 

innocent De Stuynier had supposed that they were really 

very friendly with the merchant. Walt had goaded Melicent 
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into ou appeal to Nannie before the Netherbies ofiered him 
an introaaction to Kurey. . . . Nannie's rebuff, awkward 
and stiff, profesed penonially selG^ motives. She did not 
care to see Lewis asking too many favoura of Mr. Kurey. 
Meliceat understood, didn't sheP She didut mindP 

"I do understand,^ Melicent said with her mournful 
smile. The tenderness which bad again sprung forth at the 
birth of Nan's child shrank away wounded. Melicent felt 
horribly humiliated at having consented to take part in this 
carneying business, which (she said) the Netherbies had 
taught Walt. He was constantly counselling the cultivation 
of people — an art for which the poor fellow himself had not 
the least talent. In the present esse the strain of snobbery 
in Melicent joined issue with her pride. The Finks and 
Kureys! She wished that she had said to Nannie that a 
few years ago Uncle Walter and Aunt Dolly would not have 
allowed them to visit people like the Kureys (Melicent, of 
course, knew nothing oi the shameful stories stoJine about ; 
her reference was solely to the sausages which she inex- 
plicably despised). 

Neuerhy^s offer of an introduction came hard on the 
Pinks' defection. In her new embitterment Melicent saw 
why the Netherbies were eo anxious that she should get a 
better place : they wished her advancement as a sop to their 
consciences. Old Mr. De Stuynier's annuity ceased at his 
death ; he left only a few hundreds of insurance money. 
The Netherbies were robbing not only Moyra's memory; 
they were robbing the girls of the material things Walt 
owed them — the vulgar Uiings for which Melicent hated to 
care; 6res, food, clothes, a sheltering roof, the chances of 
marriage. How could they marry "bounders" — men like 
Willie Gregson and I«wis Pink? Yet how could they 
marry any other kind of men when they never met any 
other — when the house they lived in, the conditions of 
their existence, mode every seemly acquuntonceship a terror 
of discovery? They baa somenow lost their hope that 
Walt's marriage would help them socially. 

Melicent accepted the Netherbies offer -~ very un- 
gnuuously, De Stuynier said, in a nervous irritation at her 
discourtesy. Douglas had been specially officious. Melicent, 
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with heated cheeks, listened to his anxious advice and 
directions, given in the regretful, apologetic manner he had 
adopted towards her since she had heard about Miss Barron. 
Apologetic because he believed that he had disappointed her t 

"Just vou walk right in and speak to Kurey like a 
&ther, Melicent," Douglas said. "Juat think that you're 
as good as he is any day." 

** Oh, / can't make sausi^es ! "" Melicent said. " None 
of my family has ever been in trade.^ The Barrons were 
cutlers. 

" Well, I hope youll have good luck, Melicent,** Douglas 
said, as he rose to fulfil one of the numerous engagements 
which he had had of late. His hand lingered wistfully in hers. 

" Sorry to drive you away," Melicent said with a laugh, 
looking right at him. Douglas coloured ; looked as if he 
were going to cry. He was piteously small and pale. 

'* What a brute I'm becoming ! " Melicent said to herself 
when be was gone. " People are always hurting me— I fait 
out at them cruelly— I like them all the time. I can't hate 
them . . . but they do such hateful things." 

The visit to Kurey would be hateful. But it was not 
till Sunday afternoon, and to-day was Friday. There were 
other hatefulnesses to come between. Inhere was, for example, 
the Westmount Street social, for which — pitying Dorothy 
— Melicent had bought three tickets. 

Ilie social was hateful. Nannie was there, on the look- 
out for insults, filled already with bitter Church gossip; 
wearing a frightful high-necked heliotrope blouse. There 
had b^n a quarrel about the putting-on of Fink's gown. 
The illness of Mrs. Kurey — who was to have perform^ the 
ceremony — had led to its passing on to Miss Crowl. Why 
Min Crowl ? That is wnat several l&dies in the congre- 
gation wanted to know. The point was discussed on every 
side in whispers, with head-noddingi and body-bendings. 
llie question of the lending of silver ware for the tea-tab^ 
had caused another quarrel. Melicent heard it all related 
beside her. 

" At the committee meeting, she says, ' I don*t think 
ladies should bring their own silver to put on their tables — I 
think,' says she, ' it should be left to the bakers that does 
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the purvey/ And I 3avs~-says I — ' Them that haaiie got 
the silver to show shouldote hinder them that has' — Heugh- 
heu-eu-engh — I did that. I Just stood up in my place and 
— says 1 — 'Them that hasnie got the silver shouldnie 
hinder them that has.'' . . . Mind you, Mrs. Manwell, I 
wouldnie have said a word if she hadnie said worse ainMit 
me.** The voice, in quest of privacy, was raised to a more 
penetrating whisper, with a slow distuictneas of enunciatioD — 

"She — voted — against — Mr. — Pink — and — she — said — t' 
Mrs. Rae — the reason I voted — forrim — was — that — he — 
wasnt engaged. . . . Meaning I waa thinking of him for 
one of my girls. . . ." 

Murmurs of indignant sympathy. Melicent made s 
disgusted movement; suggested to the others that thej 
should change their seat. After a skirmish with Alisoo — 
who had a dread of exciting notice — they meved into a ride 
seat. Here they were just behind a woman who was telling 
a friend about the quarrel in the Literary Society. 

" Not that I care anything about the secretaryship itself 
— I don't regard it as an honour," the former said, with a 
laugh. "But I hate to see things done in that hole-and- 
corner " 

"Way," the other said unctuously. A certain type of 
woman, in a certain class of Scottish society, expr^ses sym- 
pathy by thus taking the words from a speaker's mouth. 

"I was never in favour of Mr. Laidlaw being the 
president; I voted against him, and I believe that some way 
or other iJiat has '" 

" Leaked out." 

Behind, some one was saying: 

" Oh yes . . . last year. Well, there were some rather 
nasty remarks made about her, between you and me. All 
the articles / raffled, I sold tickets to their value, no more. 
And I gave an exact account of the money I received because 
I think in things of that sort one can't he too particular. 
. . . And there was that business of the Musical Associa- 
tion's social, you know. . . . Didn't you ever hear of thatP 
. . . Didn't you P . . . Oh, there was an awful talk about 
yon ... an awful talk "... pumo ritardoTtdo . . . "Eight 
■hillings was laid out on bananies . . , No . ■ . Yes, I'm 
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right enough t Eight shillings was allowed for the bananies 
and tbere^a be something more for the grapes. • . . No, it 
would be eight shillings \id be allowed between banaoiea 
and grapes. Ay, eight shillings between the two, d'ye see P ^ 
. . . pianigtimo ..." two big cakes — the one was four 
pound weight and the other six, and they were to cut off 
what they d an idea was wanted like, d'ye see P . . . grocer 
had prtHnised to take back what was over and allow for it, 
j^ovided it was in the piece, d'ye see p . . . Well, I know 
this — there was only a few slices cut off of each of those 
cakes . . . and" — ritardando ^- — "if joull believe me they 
weren't anywhere to be seen aner the night of the social. . . . 
Very few of the bananies used . . . took the bananies away 
home with her . . . Miss Whinley saw her make up a big 
parcel of the bananies . . . cakes went the same way as 
iMnanies. Some folks know what they're doing when they 
take charge of the purvey. . . . Bananies." . . . 

Tea was done. The odour and heat of it hung in the 
hall. Young men, Jocular, were carrying great baskets in 
which the cups ana saucers were stacked. Many bad gone 
out to smoke. Eurey himself bad gone into the doak-room, 
where he had left a brandy bottle in his coat-pocket; re- 
turning as Wallace, of East Bellbridgfr — who had been asked 
to preside — began his speech. Then Eurey himself said the 
"fewwords," regretted his wife's absence, declared that she had 
a pleasing substitute in Miss Crowl. Melicent stared into his 
face all the time, and her soul went more and more des- 
perately on strike against existing conditions. She glanced 
at the girls on either side of her. One of the young men 
with the baskets had made a jesting remark to Alison and 
this was an event in her life : she sat smiling and content^ 
a iH^ghtened colour in her cheek. As for Dorothy, she had 
never seemed so pathetically lovely. Her little face — which 
had such childisti contours despite that piteous wrinkling 
and fading of malnutrition — was raised eagerly to the pUt- 
form. The parted lips, the aureole of golden-brown curls, 
suggested a cherub, gazing in adoration into some sainted 
countenance. Dorothy did not bear the converse around 
iier. She was re-living the thrilling moment of Pink'a 
ordination when she bad seen him kneel down in a ring of 
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his coUeagues. She was anticipating the moment when Miss 
Crowl would hang on his shoulders the priestly dalmatic, 
made holy by the saints who had worn it to the glory of 
God and the comforting of men. . . . 

If Pink would marry Dorothy, she would fondve him 
everything, Melicent thought. Ine thing had at first been 
a humiliation : Dorothy^s lovelorn state had changed it to a 
hope. Once, Melicent had met a young man who had told 
her " the horrors " were on him, and he must get drank once 
more ; and she had not been able to understand the nature 
of his need, but, understanding the greatness of it, had 
given him all the money she had. If Dorothy had the 
horrors for Lewis Fink — let her have him I . . . When Pink 
and Nannie came to speid^ to the girls, Melicent wattJied 
them with an eagerness of looking and listening that con- 
firmed poor Dorothy and Alison in the belief that tbeir 
cousin was jealous. She restrained herself from contradiction, 
from riskily quarrels with the Pinks. For Dorothy^s sake — 
only for that now ! — she would be on visiting terms with 
Nannie. 

The girls went home by themselves. 1*hey had asked 
Walt to come and meet them, but the night was damp and 
he was very busy reading the Novel Magaxine. Pink and 
Nannie accompanied them to the car station. Nannie fell 
behind, her arm in Melicent's — a custom of theirs in the paaL 

" Melicent, I wish you'd just give Dorothy a. hint." . , . 
There was the insolence of financial security in the tone. . . . 
" You dont mind me speakin* o% do you, Melicent ? I 
never took to Dorothy, you know; and I don't like the 
carry-on she's bavin' wi' Lewis. I heard two or three ladies 
and gentlemen in the hall passing remarks on the way she 
was trying to attract his attention." . . , 

Melicent did not answer a word. She walked on quickly, 
Naunie trudging at her side ; joined the others at the station, 

" Good-night," Melicent said. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW MELICENT WENT INTO THE COUNTRY 

"Blow, vrlndil Beu me with ;ou 
AwAy ia the wild. 
Fold 0I0HI7, oh Kktnre, 
Thine Kmu round thy child." 

" Shall I not lift her fcom thti land of beuta t " 

Tun: Segtntting^Oeteber 1909. 
When Meliceot awoke next morniog it was &t first to 
the comfortable realisation that tKis was Saturday aod that 
she need not hasten to rise. Stealing over this agreeable 
consciouBoess, came the shadow of something not yet re- 
membered. Then yesterday's experiences' rushed into her 
memory — the shame of being patronised by the Netherbiea, 
the shame of being a suitor to Kurey, the shame of mshiiig 
that Lewis Pink would marry Dorothy. Nannie's face — 
white, with a kind of fear at her own temerity, sullen about 
the mouth! Did other people have to look into faces 
wearing such expressions, have to hear things of that 
sort saidP . . . 

No. These were the sort of things that were said to 
people who did not matter — who had no bank accounts 
and no men in the family. Even Douglas Netherby, 
Melicent reflected, took some interest in his sisters'" atbirs, 
went to meet them when they spent an evening somewhere, 
paid their cab fares. Fink didnt. fiut then Melicent 
had never thought of Pink as a reeU man, a man possible 
for friendship or marriage — never except on Dorothy's 
account—^— 

"I will never forgive Nannie Pink," Melicent thought 
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solenmly, recalling her own rage last night — a startiing 
passion of anzer which had maae red blurs waver before 
her eyes, which had rendered speech a futile thing. "Thia 
was not a falling away from her real self as I have been 
persuading myself the change in her was. It was her real 
self which I didn^t know. I don't blame her. I had better 
not see her agcdn : it is too wicked to feel so anory 
with any one.^ She had not fdt free to refuse pardon 
to offences against herself: this last insult was aimed at 
Dorothy. 

"I must stop thinking or I shall get as bad as other 
people,* Melicent said to herself with a naive Pharisaism 
which her experience seemed to justify. *' Fll go for a 
bicycle run." 

She wheded out Moyra^s bicycle. Walt bad offered 
it to her, had found her rather callous for taking it. The 
girls wondered how she could ride it and take pleasure 
in cleaning it. But Melicent was fond of the thing, and 
childishly loved to make it glitter. 



The roads were heavy : a wind blew. Stnigf^ing 
against it made Melicent's cheeks glow, rose-colour above 
the greenish black of her seven-months-old mourning. 

The sky had the deep hue of her eyes. Cloud cumuli 
rolled in mists, as it were great pyres of white flame in 
their own blue-silver smoke. 'Hhe wet grass was very 
green, shot with blue : transparent shadows washed on 
it from the bosquets, stained with browns, reds, yellows, 
golds, blonds. 

Melicent laid her wheel against a bank ; walked up 
an incline in the muddy road, stepped over a slim b^e-trunk 
which barred a gap in a wall of dry stones. Inside was 
a beautiful stubble-field with the stacks standing and a 
border of tangle next the wall. Melicent sat down on 
a big stone and looked at the docken-rods, coloured like 
iron rust, at the serrated leaves and woolly blossoms of 
the nettles, at a chain of withered bush-vetch that went 
linking about the other plants, its Sowers faded &x>m 
nolet to grey-white. Then, raising her eyes, she looked 
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over the landscape to where mystery began — the far-away 
of Uue mists and vague lights which in the imagination of 
an islander is always the sea. . . . Nearer, the trees flamed, 
burning bushes wherein Grod dwelt. Rose and mauve tints 
trembled across the stubble-field in the sunshine. The 
wind, suddenly coming and leaving, bade the trees sing 
Te Deum : tliey obey«l, and the grass and straws joined 
in with their little ignorant whispering voices. Birds 
twittered : crows cawed drowsily. A hare coracc^ed from 
stack to stack. 

" It must be splendid to be able to make all that," 
Meliccnt thought. She was utterly happy, penetrated by 
a sense of her oneness with the brown earth, the sky and 
sun, the birds and beasts, the flies that came to stand on 
her skirt, glinting greyly in the radiance. To doubt 
God was insanity: to rage at men an impossibility. A 
screech from the country station below her, the ripping 
of the landscape by a darting, soake-Uke train brought 
no sense of disturuuice. The rounded plumes of smoke, 
jerked from the engine, took on the blue and silver hues, 
the dazzle of the cumuli. . . . Melicent heard quick foot- 
steps in the road, and looked through the gap. A slender 
young man with a bag of clubs was coming striding down 
from the golf-course — for of course there was a golf-course 
somewhere near 

He was in haste ; probably going to the station. 
Melicent admired the springy grace of ma step which haste 
did not spoil. Only Highlanders walked with that short 
buoyant step suggestive of the heather and of the reels and 
strathspeys which combine wildness with the extreme of 
daintiness. Melicent bad noticed Mackenzie's walk 

Well, it Toaa Mackenzie. She did not feel surprised: 
she sat behind the wall and watched him, not thinking why 
she did so nor if she should do so. When he had passed she 
moved to the other side of the gap that she might still see 
him as he went down the road. 

It was very muddy. Great dull pink worms had crawled 
to the surface of the road and were writhing about, sug- 
gesting elongated gelatine capsules with liquid contents 
which every convuuion set in motion. Mackenzie came 
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near to treading on one of these. He pulled up, was abou't 
to step aside, paused, listening. A heavy curt was coming 
rumbling down the road. . . . 

Mackenzie stooped, tried to liil the worm. It slipped 
from his grasp. He tried to whisk it aside. It doublra up 
in an unmanageable limpness. On the wind came the 
clash of railway signals. Melicent divined from the quick 
lift of the young man's head, the whistle he uttered, that 
his train was signalled. She positively trembled as she 
watched him. 

" Damn the worm," she heard him murmur as he resumed 
his operations. At last the creature was dangling from his 
lingers and he cast it into the ditch. He laughed and 
went on. 

Melicent laughed too. His face was pleasant — she had 
not known he was so good-looking. It was the &ce of a 
happy man in the flower of health and aelfHX)mplacency. 
His colour was high, his eyes sparkled, his curly hair blew 
about under his cap. When he laughed — what an engaging 
laugh he had ! — his teeth gleamed white between red lips, 
Melicent found that she had ezi^gerated the flaws in his 
face. . . . 

It was characteristic of her that she should think a great 
deal of his laughing face and of his coDcern about the worm 
and not at all of the things which she had lately heard of 
him. She took it for granted that he was happy, as she 
herself was happy, because it was a beautiful day. She 
did not connect his radiance with his astonishing luck. 

Luck P Mackenzie had been called to St. Elizabeth's ; 
he was to preach his tirst official sermon there next Sunday. 
Moreover, the call had come just when the people at Glen- 
maruiel were beginning to be uneasy. . . . 

It was Eay, of course. Any one but Melicent Marqaess 
would have known that that big house beyond the flam- 
boyant trees was Kay's, and that Mackenzie, to fulfil some 
city eng^;ement, had just left the great motor-manufacturer 
on the links. Ten to one, he and Lorinda were going to 
took at a house. 

These inferences were not Melioent's. She thought 
joyously of that ridiculous dull pink worm. 
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Wby sliould she feel so glad that Mackenzie had sot 
deserted the worm P 

On her way down, a sudden shower from a cloud-mass 
fell across the bright sky. She was near to the station ; and 
hastened to it, sheltered inside it. 

Mackenzie had missed his train. He was sitting on a 
bench and did not look up when she entered. Melicent 
went into the waiting-room and glanced in the glass before 
she approached bitn. 

"You are going back in the one-fifteen P " Mackenzie 
said. 

" No — I came in here for shelter : I am going to ride." 

There was no doubt that his face was overshadowed ; 
and Melicent was not used to people seeking her society. 

"Perhaps I should go in the train," she said — "if the 
rain lasts." 

"It^s getting heavier. The one-fifteen b due in ten 
minutes." 

They sat down on the bench and talked : the shower 
lasted. 

" May I ? " He lifted bis cap and ran to the booking- 
office. 

When the train came he put her bicycle in the van : she 
noticed that he wiped some spedis of mud from the plating 
with his handkerchief. As they got into the carriage, she 
thought for the first time of his stipend, and supposed that 
he always travelled first-clasa. 

" It's so jolly to have met you, Miss Marquess," he said 
with a deferential earnestness. " I'm grateful to that rain — 
I believe some one must have been pricing for it somewhere. 
Shall I shut it? . . . We're living in Glaseow now." 

"Yes. I heard you had got St. Elizabeth's. I hope 
you'll . . . come and see Walt,'' Melicent said ; flushing at 
the thought that poor Walt had been too angry to con- 
gratulate Mackenzie. 

"Thanks." 

" And . . ." Melicent faltered. She was horribly aware 

of her own ignorance, and she was only beginning to deAr 

family criticism. She distrusted it in detws, but its mark 
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was still upon her in a general fear of blundering. She hod 
not yet the courage to say to herself that Walt was showing 
wretchedly scared and discourteous. 

" It^B better to throw him off than to shuffle him off*,*" 
Melicent thought. She looked at Mackenzie, attentively 
waiting. 

" Mr. Mackenzie, may I — and my cousins — call on Mrs. 
Mackenzie ? " She lifted her blue eyes to his face. 

Mackenzie turned scarlet. The look they exchanged 
was one of utter comprehension. He knew that Melicent 
was ashamed of Walter's unkindness and that she had 
heard about his own affair with Lorinda. She knew that 
he accepted her offer as it was made, gratefully, without 
hesitation. 

*' Thank you. Nothing could give us more pleasure," be 
said. He took out a card and wrote their present address. 
*' We're in lodgings. We are looking for a house.'' 

Glenmaruiel was still in the ecclesiastical market. Walt 
De Stuynier was in for it — but people said it would go to 
young Faraday, assistant in the Bellbridge. 

" Weren't you and Mi's. Mackenzie sorry to leave ? " 
Melicent asked. 

"Yes" — his face clouded — "we didn't know how sorry 
till we had to go." 

Melicent was watching the little yellow glint that come 
and went in the troubled darks of his eyes. Just what did 
it mean ? Humour P A strain of wildness P She had seen 
just the same look in the eyes of a &scinating audacious 
tinker-child who had once come Ix^ging to her on the 
sea-shore. 

" Why didn't you stay there ? " she asked. Her family 
would have been norribly embarrassed, hearing her put the 
question and seeing how intensely she was looking at 
Mackenzie : but her family — was not there. 

" They offered me St. Elizabeth's," Mackenzie answered, 
rather inclined to laugh but understanding that she would 
not allow it. " I need a city church, Miss Marquess — though 
I'd rather have waited a while. I closed with the oSer 
because I mightn't get another — and of course I shall have 
a unique chwoe of attracting attention in St. Elizabeth's : 
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but I didn't feel quite ready." UnconsciouBly he was speak- 
ing to her as if she knew his object. 

" Why do you all prefer city churches ? Because you 

St more money?" Melicent asked, in no wise ironically, 
ackenzie replied with equal artlessness : 

" That's often a reason : but we didn't need to care much 
about that because neither of us has ever had the habit 
of spending much money. And Lorinda is an awfully good 
manager — perfectly wonderful. I was awfully surprised 
after my marriage — I used to think that women spent 
hundreds of pounds on their clothes." 

" Some men get Surprised the other way," Melicent said, 
laughing. ** But you had an aunt before you were married p " 

" Auntie ? On yes. But she's di^rent. Somehow I 
never thought that her clothes came off and on." 

" Perhaps your wife doesn^ need to spend money to look 
nice," Melicent said. " She's yery pretty, isn't she P " 

'* Yee." Sometimes there was a hint of a double sibilant 
in Mackenzie's "Yes" — a springing to the surface of the 
pretty Highland accent which underran his speech. Meli- 
cent laughed again. 

" Then, some men think they get more cultured audiences 
in the city," Mackenzie said — "and they do — sometimes. 
What I have got to do is to get htard, to draw as many 
people as I can, so that there will be a few among them who 
will listen to what I have got to say — " He paused, looked 
hard at her for a minute, realising he was talking about 
himself, hesitating because she was De Stuynier's cousin. 

Melicent felt the pause ; and at first her chivalry put on 
it this interpretation, that he was not going to defend him- 
self behind Walter's back. Then she guessed at his scruples 
and was fired by a wish to express herself, to get out of the 
shadow of Walt's stone church. She would have the courage 
to do it fully some day : but now a sense of risking Walt's 
reputation made her voice shake as she said : 

** I don't know what people expect when they go to 
church. I dont see what there is to tell them. , . , But 
then I dont like church. I have stopped going." 

" Yes P " Mackenzie said. There was a touch of hufBness 
in his tone and, strangely, this gratified her aa evidence of 
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tolerance would not have done : his eyebrows went up and 
the thin proud upper-lip curled over the other. 

" He's prejudiced in &Tour of the Church,^ she thought. 
" I wonder just how he feels about it — I wonder what it is 
he really sa3ra about everjrthing . , ." 

" I don''t wonder at it," Mackenzie said, meeting her eyes, 
a contrite look in his own — for how blue hers were in sudi a 
sweet, wistful, timid face ! . . . " People — thoughtful people 
— don't generally see much reason for going to church — and 
it*s all our &ult, you know. We are a beastly stupid set — 
and whafs worse, we aren't quite honest." He passed from 
the subject in deference to the absent De Stuynier who 
ought to have been representative of his sisters' and cousiDs' 
and aunts' religion; and Melicent, respecting his scruples, 
even while she was humorously aware of his point of view, 
made no effort to bring him back. 

It was pleasant to talk with him, unrestrained by family 
criticism of her indiscretions. It was an exhilarating ex- 
perience to be listened to with such a respectful interest as 
was expressed in his eyes. Melicent compared him with all 
the other men of her acquaintance — with Walt himself and 
with Lewis Pink and Willie Gregson; with the young men who 
came to help at Mulcaster's concerts and dances ; with her 
rarely seen colleagues in school. Mackenzie was the only one of 
whom she bad heard a scandal. Perversely she was deciding 
that he was the nicest man — the only nice man — she knew. 
He had manners like a man in a book. It was easy to talk 
to him : he seemed to notice the tame things as she did — 
the shapes of clouds, the lights and shadows that wavered 
across the fields and waters. She could say to him, without 
fear of his laughter, things which others — the Finks, for 
example — woulahave thou^t too silly. She told him about 
other days that she had spent in the country ; how she and 
Moyra used to kneel down on the sands where there were 
purple-brown smears on the tawniness, and search in this 
attntus for wondrous shells, magically curved and coloured, 
incredibly tiny; how she liked to he in the heather of a 
hillnde, with the sky unspeakably blue and high above her 
— '*and no one to bother you about spoiling vour skirts." 
On such occasions, insects came out c£ the beather and 
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walked on her hands — "thousands of them,'' Melicent said 
with Celtic licence — " and never two alike. . . . The honey 
in broom heather made your boots all sticky.'" 

Mackenzie confirmea the statement : heather did make 
vour boota aticlcy. He smiled, thinking of the rosy hills and 
blue streams ; and of the crack, crack I of the guns, too, a 
sound associated with all these drowsing beauties and sweet 
odours. . . . 

Melicent told him about another day ; when she had been 
in a glen where the gold sunbeams filtered through the 
green, and the ground was msset with dead leaves. She 
described how her dog bad killed a rabbit there, and the 
wild creature, realising that Death was come, had screamed. 
There was such a horror in her eyes and voice that Mackenzie 
turned quite pale with a ghastly sense of guilt. For a 
moment he felt glad that he had given up fishing : but she 
told him that footing was worse. 

How honest he was ! She reflected that most men would 
have seized on ready-made apologies, rushed into on 
insincere defence of their position. He confessed that he 
had "never thought a lot aoout these things ''; looking at 
her with startled emotional eyes. . , . Certainly, she liked 
him : none the less because of the consciousness that the 
intentness of his gaze was not wholly due to his interest in 
what she was saying. His admiration brought a sunny sense 
of expansion : she f^t that she wished him to know all about 
her, that all her thoughts would be accepted tenderly. She 
wanted him to understand that she liked htm . . , she was 
liking him more and more. What a nice fellow he was I 
For he did not look surprised nor puzzled as most people 
did when she tried to talk to them. Once or twice he 
suddenly seemed sorry for her: the protective note which 
was always in his voice, deepened to tenderness; and, 
though she did not quite see the reason for his pity, the 
sense of it was like a soft warm thing, wrapping her from 
the cold. Once or twice he laughed, incomprehensibly, 
but BO gaily that she must laugh too ; and her laugh was 
dazzling, with the beauty of an utterly natural thing. . . . 

She told him her hours of work and her salary, which 

her &mily would have preferred left unmentioned; and 
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how she hftd a good distance to go, and got into a red car 
first, and then into a yellow one. Mackenzie^ gentlemanly 
instincts were outraged by the thoucht of such a sweet girl 
going on such a beastly cair with all those staring fellows who 
went to business in the mcHning. 

These references to her work reminded her to tell him 
that she had a chance of moving to another school where 
she would have less work and more money. She felt sure 
that it interested him ; and told him — what she had felt she 
could not bear to mention to any one — that she was to 
interview a School Board magnate on Sunday afternoon. 

" You see there''s a lot of influence in my business as well 
as in yours,'^ she said. " Dont you hate it P '^ 

"rve never thought a great deal about it: I suppose 
that^s because Fve never haato ask for it,^ Mackenzie said. 
He was smiling now in the natural attitude of a well- 
informed young man towards a dear simple little girL . . . 
" Auntie has alwavs done all my wire-pulling for me bo &r — 
she has so many old friends who are strong in the Kirk, yoQ 
know. And I got St. EJizabeth's — we11,liow on earth did 
I get it. Miss Marquess p It was one of the freakiest things 
Tve ever seen done by Fortune. . . . Fm sorry, though, 
about your Board memoer : but Walt will do all the talking 
for you, of course." 

MeUcent hesitated a moment ; then, flushing : 

"Walt isnH going with me," she said. 

" Of course he"]] ae io church — awfully stupid of me to 
forget. How is Miss Netherby ? And her fatner ? ^ 

"She is very well. . . . Her father^s very kind." 
Melicent hastily added the second statement, aware that 
the tone of the former was too cold. " It was he gave me 
the introduction to Kurey," she said, 

"To P" 

"To Mr, Kurey," Melicent replied, remembering that 
Alison had said it sounded funny to be always calling men 
by their plain names. " He is the Board member Fm going 
to see to-morrow. He has a great lot of influence.** 

" Oh yess." 

At lunch Mackenzie told Lorinda that he had met 
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Melicent Marquess and come in the train with her. He 
repeated parts of their conversation. He always told 
Lorinda wiiat happened to him, and of late he had become 
more than ever scrupulous in this respect. 

" The idea of a girl like her speaking to an old ruffian 
like Kurey ! ^ Mackenzie said as they moved from the table 
into the deep window. 

Lorinda, beautiful in a cream-coloured dress, looked down 
at the bumming electric cars and the Saturday crowds. 
She had taken a fancy to this window when they looked at 
the rooms : but Mackenzie lived in fear of Sis ruuiing down- 
stairs and being run over. 

" Well, dear boy ! " Lorinda said, stooping to roll the 
baby, who frolicked on the floor, " I don t see how these 
things can be helped. In the world one has got to meet all 
sorts of people . . . and it would be a pity for her to lose 
anything that's to be got out of him, old rascal as he is.** 

Lor inda's words jaired — strangely, considering Mackenzie's 
light-hearted profession of taking the world as he found it 

**She oughtn't to have to go near him — oughtnH to 
have to ior^ at the old reptile ! ** 

" Gracious, Mac ! Don't be so fierce about it," Lorinda 
said with a laugfa. She lifted the child, held her high in 
her strong arms. 

" See the big tram-car, kiddie ! See the bow-wow ! — " 
She turned to her husband, looking with concern into his 
angry face: hu moods and opinions were the only things 
that mattered much — ** Mac, dear, I didnt know you were 
so much in earnest. You're right, of course — you know best. 
It's a pity: but I suppose this girl doesn't know anything 
about kuie; — and in any case she has her way to make. , . . 
It's so nice of you to care about it. Boy." 



CHAPTER VI 

HOW MACKENZIE FELL ON HIS FEET 

" Not SM I bnoaoBe of nigbt perh&pa t wbj, Da; 

Came back Bgain for that, . . . 
Not hear T when noiM was everjwbeie I It tolled 

Inareaalng lika a b«U. Names in m; ean 
Of all the lost adTentnren my peen — 

How snob a one wu atroag, and noh was bold. 
And snob wai fortunate, yet each of old 

Lost, loat I one moment knelled the woe of yean. 

There they stood, ranged along the hillsides, met 

To view the last of me, a Urlng fnune 
For one more plotuie I In a sheet of flame 

I saw them and 1 knew them alL And jet 
DanntleBB the alng-hom to mj lips J set, 

And blew, ■ Ohilde Boland to the Dark Tower came.' " 

RantospBOTivB : AuguttS^tenAtr 1909. 
When De Stuyoier heard that Ian Mackende had reallj been 
called to St Elizabeth^, hii state wa« one of piteous wrath 
and bewilderment. Pink, smiling impudently, not at all 
jealous, declared that Mackenzie must nave played his cards 
skilfully. 

** He didnH play them at all ! " De Stuynier exclumed. 
"He couldn't— -didnt know how to— never tried. It's 
just an example of what one man's infiuence can do. 
Kay is simply forcing him down the people's throats. . . . 
No, Fm ready to swear Mackenzie himself had no hand 
in it." Pink's knowing air was exasperating in its 
stupidity. " Oh, / knote Mackenzie ! " De Stuynier cried. 
It was true to a certain extent; he had more understanding 
of Mackenzie than of any other human being. They had 
lived together in the flowering time of their seals. 
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Fink wtot away, gmiling impudently. He was be- 
ginning to despise De Stuynier, vhose talents and craces 
had once made their friendship a matter of pride. A 
man^s reputation for brilliancy is a more ephemeral thing 
than a woman^s for beaaty. People say of the latter, 
she uaed to be lovely. Of the former, they forget every- 
thiog but his present success or failure. I^e public 

{'udges a living author by his last book. The glonea of 
ong ago are recalled — not the glories of a &w years 
previous. 

Lewis Pink was one of the public — no one could have 
suspected him of being anything else. He seldom gave a 
thought to Walt De Stuynier^s record ; and, even had he 
gone to hear him, would have remained ignorant of the fact 
that De Stuynier was a superb preacher; bell-like of voice, 
exquisite in language, clinging to the old orthodoxy but 
saved by culture ana especiSly by the strain of poetry that 
was in him from the banalities of such an adherence. Where 
other men stumbled and went lame in quasi-explanatione 
of hard sayings and doings, of allegories, De Stuynier's 
imagination sent him soaring. 

" I can^t understand how that young man hasn't got a 
church yet," the retired Arbnckle said to Mackenzie. " He 
has every qualify . . . only he doesnH look strong." 

Mackenzie was looking gratefully, colouring; his heart 
contracted at the last woras. 

" I mean he looks thin and worried,^ said Aihuckle, who 
was very fond of Mackenzie, and bad detested Pink. " He 
has a distinguished presence. . . . It's a queer case — but 
it's BO. . . ." 

It was simply so. De Stuvnter had no church. Fink, 
with his bad health, his round shoulders and hollow chest, 
his atrocious way of speaking, his ignorance and vulgarity, 
and the added disqualification of hia aggressive "ones" — 
Pink had a church. Mackenzie had his second church — 
one of the bat in the city. The importance of St. Eliza- 
beth's was not merely monetary, though people said that 
Kay and another had offered to raise the stipend to a 
thousand. The church had less tangible mentft — a social 
standing, a reputation for culture, a richness of association. 
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Great divines had thundered in its pulpit; their portraits 
hung on its vestry walls. Its congregation included men of 
culture and distinction — Kavi who was a manufacturer, but 
of proud old blood, a travelled man who talked three lan- 
guages, knew a great deal about pictures, even about wines ; 
Dr. EaAson, the Drilliant physician, and his brother, who had 
published an aniostic book in collaboration with the learned 
Dr. Spim of Berlin; Mervvn, the painter; all the best 
lawyers, doctors, editors in the city. Most of these people 
sprang from the trading classes, as was natural in a com- 
mercial city. Families of big merchants — cutlers, drapers, 
seedsmen — mingled, intertwined by parentage and marriage 
witi) the families of the professional men. They had houses 
out west— houses in the country; motors, carriages, yachts; 
they sent their daughters to Germany and their sons to 
Oxford. If they spoke Doric, you felt that they did it on 
purpose. A minister elected to St Elizabeth^s looked down 
a long vista of dinners and bridge-parties, motor-runs, 
shoots, and summer lazings under big trees, on chrome green 
lawns, on blue waters. 

Truly Mackenzie had &llen on his feet When a man 
springs about with a skittish recklessness, he often finds 
himself standing where his more discreet brethren stumble 
and sprawl. . . . 

But the church, though a quoad facra, bad a name, tradi- 
tions. Dr. Sbaster had preadhed there ; Culross and Froth. 
The last minister had been Hare, whose hymns have made 
his name a household word. Had Mackenzie known just 
what he was doing when he responded to the call ? 

Yes. As a rule, Mackenzie stood strai^t up and 
looked life in the face. 

He had known all along what he was doing. His 
sermons at Glenmaruiel had not been the flings of an 
exuberant physical and mental fitness, the coltish freaks 
which they had seemed to the smiling and fatherly Kay. 
Kay had chuckled and plunged about m his seat in delight 
at Mackenzie^ audacities; at the spectacle of the young 
man, in his fresh courage, running amok among the musty 
banaUties of the Kirk, It was piquant to bring him to 
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St Elizabeth^a and let him make the city people stare. He 
was wasted at Glemnaraiel. 

Kay wu Bjrmpathetic to much in Mackenzie's nature, 
but far from understanding the young man's case. Mac- 
kenzie had made a plan of campaign — had even noted it 
down on paper — before he came to GlenmarnieL The first 
skirmishings were to be there ; tlie closing-in of the struggle 
was to follow in that city church whereof nis [nroud bumuity 
had dreamed. Not St. Elizabeth's — any sort of a church in 
any sort of a back street ... to be ms after many years. 
. . . Perhaps never to be bis. He foresaw the probability 
of being cast out — out of the back-street city church, out of 
Glenmaniiel itself. The scheme of sermons which he bad 
drawn out brought him every Sunday into a position a 
little more risky than that of last week. His hope was that 
be might be let fight till be was within or near the heart of 
the citadel. If not — well, there must be other men to follow 
where he had led; cleverer men, men with the eloquence he 
lacked. It would not be left un&iended. It was too dear 
and precious to be surrendered to — rabbits like Fink. 

As he moved slowly in his sure, clear way, the sul^ect 
widened before him. His task assumed a magnitude which 
did not frighten him. He was in do hurry — calm with a 
kind of fiery patience, hardly looking beyond the subject of 
each week, confident that waen the next came he would be 
ready. Perhaps the faith that had sustained his forefathers 
showed itself in him in this way, moulded to modem 
requirements. He was troubled by none of the fears that 
beset men who poised in mid-air. He always came down on 
bis feet. He had no pretences to keep up with pain. He 
said what he thought, what he knew, what he did not 
know. He was fieeling his way to God — rather he was 
feeting his way on the chance of God being there in the 
end. But he found that in the search doubt of finding grew 
less. . . . 

How had Mackenzie been a year and a half in Glen- 
maniiel without getting into trouole f 

In the first place, people seldom have heresy cases now- 
a-days. It is considered rather elegant to be a heretic — ^to 
a cCTtaio extent — and rather ridiculous to have a definite 
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creed. Mackenzie found that the public was more ad- 
vanced than he had thought in his student days. 

A heretic to a certain extent. . . . But did not Mac- 
kenzie go rather far ? He said that he did not know for 
certain that there was a God, and he said that the West- 
minster Confession was a lie, and that most ministers got 
their livings by telling lies ; and he said many other things 
— that Sun day- schools were humbugs, and that there was 
Jingoism in the Bible. . . . Leaving the Presbytery out of 
consideration — for the minister of a country parish might 
say all that and more without attracting its attention — 
leaving the Presbytery out of consideration, how about 
Mackenzie's own people? How about the many visitors 
who came to Glenmaruiel P 

The visitors were generally delighted with him. Tourists, 
when they come to church, usually do so in a holiday frame 
of mind. Mackenzie appealed to their curiosity, their 
appetite for a gentle excitement. He had none of the 
preacher^s arts; he was not even sure of his own voice — 
an emotional young voice — which he generally pitched too 
high. But the bara thinking, the effort to say nothing not 
absolutely true, was already resulting in an improvement in 
his language. Often he found the right words, for the right 
thought demands them ; though he still strung them togetn^ 
badly, since he had no ear for prose. He had already a 
reputation for brilliant irony, due in part to his intentional 
sarcasms, but more to the simple directness, the candid 
wonder, with which he spoke of things just as they were. 
And there was in his face and voice one knew not what of 
honour, of eagerness, of fire. ... As the iocular Netherby 
had hinted, the lady visitors noted his dark eyes and curls, 
and how his colour came and went. . . . 

It does not matter about the tourists. What of Mac- 
kenzie's own people P 

Well. ... In every congregation there is a large pei^ 
centage of people who do not go to church. In the portion 
of the congregation which does go, there is a huge per- 
centage of pe^e who never listen to the sermon. In the 
portion of the congr^ation which does listen there is a 
large percentage of people who doot take the trouble to 
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understand what the minister is saying. In the portion of 
the congregation which does listen ana understand there is 
a large percentage of people who hesitate to give any 
opinion. . . . 

You see how this narrowed down the risk of Mackenzie 
beine cast out One man at Glenmaruiel might say to 
another, " Oh, that was coming it rather strong .' He 
denied the Divinity of Christ, you know ; ** and the other, 
who had slept, respond, "Oh, I think you took him up 
wrongly ; " and the former — who had all out dozed — doubt. 
Or one might say, " He doean"^ think prayers are answered ; " 
and another argue that such a belief sprang &om faith in a 
Deity whose lore forestalled all that prayers could demand. 
As for his attitude towards the Confession, even the country 
people at Glenmaruiel were aware that the Westminster 
Divines were comic characters. . . . There was, of course, a 
tiny leaven of discontent, the workings of which showed 
in a few of the inevitable " liftings of lines," in sundry criti- 
cisma of Lorinda's hats and hilarity, of Mackenzie's un- 
clerical clothes, and the row of beer bottles at which he and 
Furrie had been seen shying stones in the manse garden. 
But it is a fact that this young couple were less slandered 
than most people who live in manses, and who take pains 
to behave ; they came and went among smiles and kindly 
greetion and partings. 

Mackenzie himself was agreeably surprised at finding his 
people ready to meet him half-way. He began to hope — he 
was always sane in his hoping — that he might stay in 
Glenmaruiel till he was ready — ready in thought and in its 
expression — for that city charge. He worked unremittingly, 
but with the careful reasonableness of a man not in haste; 
always with this end in view — the reformation of the Church. 
He moved towards it with a quiet patience which was a part 
of him for all his hot blood — the patience of a man who has 
taken his own measure. His love was not to be given to a 
parish, hut to all the parishes in Scotland. He could still 
hear the cry he had heard in his student days, for his ears 
were not straining after a cai\ to a living. 

The call came. Mackenzie acceptedit for the reason he 

had ffiven to Melicent. He might never have another chance. 
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He was surprised to 6nd bow sorry he was to leave 
Glenmaruiel. His gentlemanly way of regarding life had 
made him work the parish as if tie meant to stay there 
always. It had heen easier than he had expected ; it came 
to be almost invariably pleasant He was grateful to the 
people for the way they listened or did not listen — grateful 
to them for not casting him out. llie feeling showed in his 
candid eyes, and made him attractive. His social instinct — 
really strong — began to develop. Lorinda fostered it. She 
was very practical, she liked talking to the women about 
clothes and soaps and furniture polishes. She got the 
farmers' wives to teach her to make oatcakes and butter 
and cheese. She took a good-natured interest in local 
courtships : the children, no matter how shy, made friends 
with her, for she loved them. She gave parties — dances — in 
her empty rooms. Mackenzie, having a natural turn for the 
art, had become a good dancer under her tuition. They 
were young, full of life : their blood ran warm as it had run 
on that day when they had committed a blunder. . . . Was 
it a blunder P Every one said what a good wife Lorinda 
was ; what a " stirring, capable body " ; what a help to her 
husband. . . . They were very happv, and laughed and 
frolicked with the young men and maidens of Glenmaruiel. 
Furrie was eager to oome to their house: Wise liked it. 
Mackenzie tolerated them both ; he hardly quarrelled with 
his elders: even his beadle was kind to him, and — being 
a chandler — brought them candles to wax the floor when 
they gave a dance. 

. . . Yes, it hurt Mackenzie to go. He took root deeply 
in a friendship for a person or place; He suffered more than 
Lorinda, who cried tenderly, but not painfully. The 
memories she carried away were all sweet and warm and 
pleasant. She had no poignant regrets ; she looked forward 
to — well, yes, she did look forward to walking up the big 
city churcn lifting skirts such as Ian (the dear boy !) had 
not yet been able to give her; such as she did not doubt he 
would give her now. She thought of the streets, of carriages 
and tl^tres. . , . And she thought too — tenderly — of Uie 
evil days that might have come, but which this move of 
Kay's seined to her to put far off in the realm of unrealised 
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dreams. Once or twice since the bthy was born, LoTioda 
had had a thrill of somethitig like fear. It would never 
hare prerented her from doing her duty to her husband : 
but now that the fear was past, there was a wanner rush of 
pleasure in thinking of bow she would have obeyed his will, 
facing the fight like a soldier, sufiering in cheerful patience 
what want and obloquy her wifehood to him brougbL She 
would have defied her mother for his sake. . . . 

It was the second last evening in Glenmaruiel that found 
Mackenzie thoughtful : on the last evening itself thought 
and feeling are seldom appropriate. All the day he and 
Lorinda £ul been seeing people come to say good-bye. 
Most people hate saying " Good-bye": it has a premonition 
of the final farewell at Charon^s ferry. Mackenzie — who 
knew no more than other people — hated it too. And these 
people — oh, damn it I The roots he had struck among them 
were not merely the surface ones of social intercourse. At 
Glenmaruiel he had baptized his first baby — queer little 
twister ! — joined the bonds of his first couple. And he had 
conducted bis first funeral too. In the Church of Scotland 
a young assistant — who is not allowed to christen or marry 
his people — is, as a rule, freely entrusted with the less 
important task of bulging them. Netherby gave nearly all 
hia funerals to poor Walt De Stuynier ; but Arbuckle waa 
tender of his assistants and of his people — specially tender 
of his former pupil. Mackenzie once — flushing furiously — 
■aid shyly to his bishop in the vcstty : 

" Mr. Arbuckle, I — I shouldn^ know what on earth to 
say to people after a death.^ 

Arouckle looked at him with his mysterious aged eyes ; 
then smiled. 

"You needn^t say much except that you're sorry," he said, 
" It's feeling sony is really what people in trouble want. 
It*s not the prayers that are said, it's the man who says 
them." 

" But I shouldn't feel very sorry at a funeral," Mackenzie 
said. 

Arbuckle looked at him again. 

"You'll feel sorrier every one you go to," he said. . . . 
" No, that isnt always the way ; I said gouJ" 
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Mackenzie had been surprised to find that Arbuckle was 
riffht. He did feel sorry at hia first funeral ; more son; at 
his second; and be found that the people were childishly 
pleased when be said just that be was sorry. 

He thought of these things on their second l&at evenine. 
He was all strung up (he said to himself) and these peopTe 
had made him feel like an idiot. It was an absurd way 
for a man of broad views to feel — as if he^d give any- 
thing — anything! — to stay in this beautiful little parish 
at me foot of the hills. He visualised the faces of the 
farmers, of the labourers, the bright-cheeked girls with their 
big boots and clinking milk-cans, and sweet greeting in the 
noble Gaelic tongue ; the face of the doctor at Rhuisdaig, 
who would ride any distance for one of Lorinda''s parties ; 
the face of poor Furrie. This last woke a tender remorse 
and shame : he had done nothing but let Furrie like him, 
had been a supercilious brute to him all along. Undoubtedly, 
it had been Furrie''s fault that time Sis had gut stuck in the 
rabbit-hole : but what ri^t had he to call another man an 
idiot when he would not have endured the name applied 
to himself? . . . His anger rose as he remembered Sis 
in the hole — screeching and choking with the red mud, 
poor little soul, and that fool Furrie dra^ng off her tail 
— Well. ... It hurt him, too, to think of the dog's 

Eileasurcs here — -gambols on the wet grass in early morning, 
eaps in the pools of the river, rabbit and rat hunting and 
slaying. Life in town was really an unnatural existence 
for beings with any amount of vitality. ..." Poor Sis ! " 
he said aloud, and, at the pitiful tone, the dog stood up 
against him, tearful-eyed, self-commiserating. . , , Mac- 
kenzie's study window was open and the river sang loudly '■ 
there was pain in the thought that, after two nights, be 
would not &11 asleep to its music He looked out at the 
chrysanthemums in the garden: he would not see them 
blossom this autumn after all. Oh, of course be had been 
asked to come back ! — by the farmers — by Lord Camodiaa 
— by Wise — by poor Furrie. But it would be different to 
come as a visitor. The intimate country life had made the 
garden, the glebe, the half-fiimisbed house, so completely 
theirs ! To look at this nestling comfort passing into the 
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hands of others ga.ve a horrible sense of instabilitr, of ruth- 
lessness and impersonality in the management of tnings. 

Lorinda had followed Mackenzie into the study; had 
brought him coffee and passed her hand over his hair. 
Then she sat down on a footstool close to the table. Her 
heart was full, too; she was thinlcing of their coming to 
Glenmaruiel, of how bie and beautiful the child had grown 
in the country air, of now she was received and respected, 
of how she had made friends, of how happy they were, of 
how kind Ian had been to her. Kind ! The tnought of 
it had brought a warm rush of feeling which had made 
her follow A&ckenEie into the study. 

Alas, could she follow hia soul where it was now wander- 
ing? Mackoizie was looking into the future. He knew 
presently that this pain in his heart, this dinging reluctance 
that made him wonder, was bom of 

Not of fear : but of a sense of danf^r. The task had 
been thrust on him, his time of preparation cut short. He 
was not afraid : he would face it : at worst he could but go 
down, as better men had done : he did not believe that he 
should be worsted : but 

There were foes subtler than heresy-hunters; dangers 
more to be dreaded than a " firing out." Mackenzie, with 
his clear sight, his arrogant habit of not feigning to himself 
to be better than he WEts, knew that St. Elizabeth's itself 
might be his undoing. In the atmosphere of Kay''s tolerance 
and amusement it would be easy to become a jester whose 
cap and bells gave him licence to say what in grave men 
would mean the stake and faggot. ... It would be easy, too 
— for a mao who loved material things, company, lights and 
music, wines and tobacco, pretty dresses for his wife and 
child — frightfully easy for him to wait, to put off, to 
triHe. ... 

Mackentie^s soul, in the dark, cried out suddenly, inarti- 
culately, to the Power of Truth, which he vaguely surmised ; 
forlornly struggling against frightful odds — counting per- 
haps on his help. He would be faithful — he would 

Next moment he asked himself what was wrong. He had 
not hitherto mistrusted himself. . . . He had never come so 
near funking. 
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Sis leaped on to his knee and he put his cheek down od 
the dog's head, comforted by the warm body ; and held out 
his hand to Lorioda. Ah, it was not himself that he feared. 
A something seemed to overshadow him, to stir bedde him, 
whispering of sorrow to come. What was the good of 
speaking to Lorinda of what he felt — of what only Celtic 
blood could understand? He held her hand, and looked 
down on the ripples of her hair. It was as if thej were to be 
thrust forth into the world from this little shelter of kind- 
liness and wanuth and friendship; and the world was fall 
of sorrow. What man could shirk itp . . . In the world 
ft-iends turned cold, baseness and stupidity triumphed. Ugli- 
ness was in the world, Dishonour and Sin. . . . Sickness, 
Pain and Death, and Irreverence for the dreams of joath 
were there. He must go through with it, and take care of 
Lorinda and the child. His hand tightened about her neck. 

But there was one among the world^s dangers which he 
had left out of account; a Power reputed stronger than 
Death ; a God who takes fierce vengeance for the least blas- 
phemy against him, visiting the sins of the fathers on the 
children imto the third and fourth generations, . . . 

Mackenzie had thought of Death, Sickness, Dishonoor, 
Poverty, Falseness, Cynicism. He never thought of Love. 

How should he P He was a man of honour ; and he was 
married to Lorinda Ames. 



Tuu: OetoberWOS. 

Now he was on the spoL He was to preach his fint 
sermon in St. Elizabeth's. 

The looking-gUss in the vesti? flashed back his reflection. 
His eyes shone : the red under-hp, pouting with joyous ex- 
citement, seemed to stru^le from the control of the hau^^ 
upper-lip curved over it. He was in the fight, his tremon 
had flown away like night birds. He had forgotten that be 
had felt afraid. In the place of temptation where so many 
men had gone down, he stood, not foigetful of them, oor 
ignorant of their fate ; and set his lips to blow a trumpet- 
blast that should make bounding echoes in the threateniog 
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gloom. The cares of the world — the deceitfulness of riches 
— he was come to these only for a happy defiance of them. 
What a fool he had been to think that they would seem 
more desirable than Truth ! He was going to meet God ; 
and if it were in the dark — as it needs must be — it was a 
gentle darkness wherein he felt warm hand-touches, heard 
footfalls, voices and laughter ; wherein glimmered the lamps 
and rippled the music of fetes. . . . Crod save the Kirk and 
bring her into the way of all truth I He was not afraid of 
any of Life''s threats. 

Melicent Marquess came into the church, and the beadle 
led her to a seat at the back of one of the transepts. Meli- 
cent had burning dieeks as of one who has hastened. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

"ECCE HOMO" 

1 in hU Inikge : nule and female created he 



" It waa niroonT«d abroad that I was peaiteiit : bat what haT« I to do 
with lepeDtaaae I " 

Tin : October 1909. 
When Melicent came out of Kure/s house she had no in- 
tsDtion of going to St Elizabeth's. 

Church ! Tbs scene in which she had just been an 
actor made social observances and sentiments seem sim- 
pering absurdities, hypocrisies. She wondered at the sim- 
flhine as she had done on the day of her uncle's funeral. . . . 

Oh, her ignorance made her exaggerate the horror of what 
had just passed 1 She was delirious, she told herself. Her 
reason declared that it was absurd to feel as if she had been 
degraded. . . . She must try to be sensible. What had Eurey 
done to send her thoughts on to such lines P He might have 
meant to be fatherly — or he might have been drinking: 
as Walt had said he was reported to be a convivial old 
soul. . . . 

Arguing was of no use. l.'here was the look in Knrey's 
slanted eyea She had seen such a look in the eyes of a 
man who had insulted her in the street : but had she never 
before seen it, her outraged maidenhood would at once have 
shrunk from it. The look had degraded her, defiled h«- : 
the eyes seemed to be still crawling over her like loathly 
reptifes, 

Kurey's house was near to Kelvingrove Park, Melicent, 
forgetting that it was Sunday, glanced to the darii masses 
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of trees, aDd went &ster, like a hunted animal seeking 
covert. . . . 

No privacy in the park. Young women parading their 
respectable sweethearts : young girls exhibiting theniselvea, 
arm-linked and laughing ; or — with boys of their own ages 
— playing that game which is known as " picking up.^ 
Patient &thers walked with tottering babies who wcniid 
wander on to the grass. Mothers shoved along those in- 
genions baby-chairs, which must have been invented by 
a apine specialist seeking to improve hia practice. Strings 
of young fellows, with gamboge l>oot8 and cheap cigarettes, 
went hi^dling along, making way for no one, taking the 
inside of the pathway. , . . 

Melicent looked at them all with a dreary wonder. 
Why did these people have children P It was an intoler- 
able insolence to invite another soul into such a world. . , , 
When she passed the Imes of loutish young men, loudly 
l&ughing and making remarks to hide their own timidily, 
she shrank from them as if she dreaded defilement. 

Men were disgusting. Melicent said it to herself, hating 
them. She had not wished to fieel so : she had desired to 
like people, to help them. But they were too vile, too 
hateful. This, surely, was the last thing she needed to 
lesm to make her abhorrence complete; 

Melicent went out of the park and walked fast along 
the streets. She would not go home yet : her instinct was 
to hide what troubled her, since she felt that abe could not 
teU. 

She felt afradd of the men in the streets; and she 
walked so fast, with such bnming cheeks and sapphire 
eyes, that people stared. Some amiled, and Mencent 
noticed it and hated them for mocking her sorrow. Spe- 
cially abhorrent to her was one, a large, kindly clei^man, 
who looked at her, a dimple coming in his chin. 

She was walking westwards, gazing into the sky, a 
splendour of smoky gold. Suddenly a big bell boomed. 
A second, of higher pitch, whanged. The whole godly city 
rocked and rang. 

Melicent's little white teeth were pressed close together : 
her cheeks quivered. She hated the bells, the hurrying 
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people who aeemed all to come in the opposite direction : 
she hated the women who endured men, the gods who hod 
made them ; hated the churches — the useless dead stone 
churches, with their clinking money-plates, their poisoned 
air, their centuries of shame and failure and Ues, Kurey 
was a church manager and superintendent of Pinkos Sunday- 
school. He wrote articles in a religious weekly to which 
De Stnynier suhscribed. 

A uttle nervous woman tried to pass, bobbed to the 
right, to the left, to the right again. By natnre Melioent 
had the gentlest manners. Now she ironically stood still, 

S lancing in contempt as the poor flurried creature, with 
er tightly drawn hair, her shining nose, her Bible, scuttled 
away like a scared hen. Then, turning impatiently, Melicent 
walked with the crowds, the western sun racing a radiant 
rim to her earth-brown hair. 

The crowds thinned. She heard a high-voiced bell, 
thin but sweet; came to a church — Gothic, rich in peaks 
and carvings, delicately spired, purple-black from long ex- 
posure to the city's fog and soot. The organ within was 
jubilantly roaring: the great volume of sound brought a 
feeling of relief, of being caught up, borne away, hidden. 

It was St Elizab^'s. Ian Mackenzies name was 
blazoned on the notice-board, and there was what people 
call "a good turn-out." It occurred to Melicent that the 
sacerdotal title "Rev." looked funny and inappropriate. 
. . . The thought of him came gently to her in her utter- 
most anguish and desolation ; with a stirring of relief, of a 
kind of nope. . . . 

Should she go in P Her tenderness forbade her to leave 
her family in anxiety; but she had told them she might 
go up to see Daisy and Lou Castles. . . . 

Why should she listen to Mackenzie P He was just like 
other men. He was a clergyman too — and her soul was 
wild to escape from the sound of bells and prayers, from 
the cold shadows of stone walls with their odours of decay 
and death; to be in the merry, sane world where the sky 
was blue and the trees green, and no human beings showed. 
. . . He too had done the hateful and unspeakable thing — 
had wronged a girl. Oh, amends? Rabbish! Was it 
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making unends to m&rry and live pleasantly, in a BoallesB 
content and comfort P And be used the same twse machinery 
as the others — his hands were no more clean than theirs. 
Both his churches bad been got by influence — be aaid so 
quite coolly; and he must have signed that Confession 
which none of them believed. 

Why had he signed itP . . . Perhaps, as he himself 
would say, he " had not thought a lot about it." Melioent 
smiled a little, recalling the phrase so often on bis lips, 
and how the little yellow glint came and went in the darks 
of his eyes. She thought of the helpless pink worm in the 
muddy road ; of the time when Walt was in trouble and 
Mackenzie came to him at the risk of a rebuff. . . . 

She would go in and hear what he had to say. 



If Bacon is ri^t and Pilate, when he asked, " What 
is Truth P" did not stay for an answer, the reason was 
probably that he did not expect to get a satisfactory one. 
TIk prevalence of falsehood b due, not so much to a general 
unwillingness to speak the truth, as to a general inability 
to perceive it. It is not a question of keeping one's eyes 
and ears open. The eyes of one man see colours and shapes 
which for another are non-existent: the ears of one man 
hear sounds where, for another, silence is. The unseeing 
man calls the seer a liar : the man with the sensitive ear 
cannot help believing that his fellow, who vows he hears 
nothing, is an obstinate humbug. Complications ensue: 
for each kind of man has his followers — persons whose faith 
demands the assumption of powers of seeing and hearing 
which they have not, or the suppression of powers which 
they have; with resultant odd misunderstandings and per- 
versions. The bravest and most clear-sighted man does 
not know exactly what he is saying : for he speaks to ears 
whose unknown convolutions may strangely alter his words 
ere they reach the brains: he makes his appeal to hearts 
which may heat his passion to flame or freeze it to ice. 
Few meet with a score of bearers so sympathetic that they 
can take the message of poet or preacher without adding 
to, or taking from — or domg both. 
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Mackenzie did not know tliis truth. Aa he said, he 
knew no more titaea other people. He was aware of his 
want of language: but he laboured to make his meaning 
clear, and he was determined, in his wilful way, to be 
understood. 

Hiis is put forward to explain the effect which Mackenzie's 
sermon had on Melicent Marquess. Did she attribute to 
him the thoughts which were lying in the deeps of her 
own heart, and which stirred, wakened to life as he spoke ? 
Did she merely fancy that her soul went out to meet his, 
on the heights, in the pure air, in the dark — and that it 
was his that carried a lantern P 

Or was there in truth a meeting of their souls on one 
of those higher planes whereof mystics speak ; and did 
they stand there as equals, his soul and hers p Her eyes, 
once BO stupid in the seeing of vileness, then blinded by 
bitter rage and tears — were they opened to see him, freed 
from his Dody^B sins, a brave soul struggling towards GodP 
Were her ears opened so that she heard in his words a 
meaning beyond his own expression, and indeed beyond 
his present conception P 

Mackenzie called the sermon " Ecce Homo.^ He usually 
gave his discourses subject names, saying that he saw no 
sense in confining yourself to quotations from the Bible 
unless they happened to be specially illustrative of your 
points. 

To-night he preached on Humanity — its claims and 
possibilities. His mind — intolerant of the living — was fiu- 
tidiouB even among the dead. He chose his heroes haughtily: 
chosen, he worshipped them humbly ; willing to kneel, able 
to stand before them, incapable of lying prone. Humanity 
to him meant great men ; not the rabble, not mushes (like 
PinkX not dirty hypocrites like Kurey. He reserved his 
right to despise people when he saw in them nothing to 
respect: his capacity for contempt was fierce and profound. 
On occasion, his look, his utterance of a name, were a 
way of thanking God that he was not as So-and-so. There 
is a Fharisaiam which has nothing to do with religion. 
Mackenzie said humbly, sincerely, he was not better, morally 
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or intellectually, than other people. In the same breath 
he styled Pink a " rabbit," reallBing the great gulf fixed 
between them. He had no profeased or conscious love for 
the mass of humanity. His claims were for the men and 
women who towered above their fellows : the sins for which 
he demanded tolerance were specks in great lives shining 
Kke suna. 

Yet, ignorantly, as a bird's voice takes new tones at 
the dying of daylight, the speech of his heart was touched 
by the tenderness of gratitude and regret. The kindly 
hJand-clasps and broad smiles of the farmers and labourers, 
the Gaelic greetings of the bright-cheeked girls at Glen- 
maruiel, the cry of the christened Daby (Queer little twister!), 
the darkness of the first grave by wnicn he had stood and 
fatteringly uttered prayers — these things had been wrought 
into his growing soul as sunlight and soft airs and rains 
are incorporated in a body. . . . Perhaps he felt more 
than he knew. 

At any rate, Melicent put her own interpretation on 
what he said ; accepting his pleadings as for a god hidden 
in every man and woman. Her piteous imagination left 
hia scaling the heights of heaven and rushed down to 
the deeps of bell, there to wander among the outcast souls. 
All at once she saw them, and her disgust fell away &om 
her like a shameful thing. A sorrow greater than she had 
ever known awoke in her heart: her love and pity were 
given back to her, magnified a hundredfold. She saw 
human beings — of all ages, of all positionB--«s helpless, as 
beset, as the inarticulate creatures to whom her compassion 
had outflowed. She seemed to understand, not only the 
crude tortures of starvation and disease, but the more 
subtly wrought chains of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; the chains which held Nannie Pink, all Uie Pinks; 
which made the Church servile ; which clung to the Nether- 
bies and were coiled about Walt; the chains which held 
those men whom she had tried— so basely ! — to hate ; 
which bound Kurey himself; which Mackenzie wore 
lightly, in his pride, as if they were ornaments. Would 
they ever become heavy fetters to gall bin), to drag him 
down? . . > 
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Ah no, DO ! Grod forbid iL For he had given her back 
h«r soul. It was kneeling now — to God P to Humanitv ? — 
praying for pardon, acknowledging its sin of cruelly judging 
its fellows. It was praying for all poor souls lost in the 
dark, on the blind side of Grod ; for Nannie Pink, for Walt 
and Olive, for Alison and poor little Dorothy; even for 
Lewis. . . . She did not consciously pray for the preach^ 
himself: but it seemed to her that his soul knelt side by 
side with hers. . . . 

"I would believe in him now if he had signed fifty 
Confessions,^ she thought as she took the little velvet col- 
lection bag; the necessity of putting her tram fare into 
it seemed now a trivial thing. She would walk home. 

She sat next a window in the last pew in the transept. 
llie beadle had come across the cburdi, hovered about the 
collector; finally, stealing into a flagged recess behind 
Melicent, he put his hand over her shoulder, coyly intro- 
ducing a little pencilled note. 

Amicent, flushing, feeling that she was conspicuous, 
nodded and read the note; flushed again with pleasure. 

" Deas Miss Mabqcbbs, — If I am right in believing that 
you are alone, may I have the pleasure oi seeing you home ? 
Will you come round to the vestry after service — I shall 
send the beadle to show you the way. My wife would 
like so much to see you. — Yours sincerely, 

"Ian Mackenzie.^ 

Melicent remembered that Walt was always tired and 
cross after evening service : he would not offer to see anv one 
home. She nodded again to the inquiring face of the 
beadle. 

She would have Celt nervous had she known how many 
people there were in the vestry. Old Arbuckle had come 
to near Mackenzie: he and Kay were talking together. 
And Camochan's nephew, Merrion-Bums, had motored to 
Glasgow that afternoon, if not precisely to bear Mackenzie, 
at any rate to see Lorinda, for whom he had broufliit some 
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game. Merrion-Bums had reached the Mackenzies' lodgings 
to find the young couple gone out, and, being one of those 
persoDB who fiud humour in incongruity, had come on to 
church, bringing the birds with him. Lorindo, too, seemed 
to feel that he had done something amusing. She was 
talking with him now, he leaning towards her, his eyea 
dwelling upon her with a gaze of imbecility tinged with 
emotioD. Lorinda was laughuig with the springtime sound 
that had captivated Mackenzie in Mrs. Ames' rooms. At 
another time it might have occurred to Melicent that the 
laugh was rather frequent and of the kind kept for inter- 
course between the sexes : but just now she was not critical. 
She entered timidly, her bead hanging a little in the char- 
acteristic way which suggested a dry^ peeping out uoder 
foliage. 

Mackenzie was flushed, his eyes sparkled. Their bands 
met in a warm clasp which lingered a little : it was as if 
they were now consciously friemls. Lorinda was cordial, 
looked very handsome, radiant from her flirtation. Her 
white feather-boa was flung back, her lips and cheeks 
glowed like ripe fruit under the fawn stnw and yellow 
roses of her hat. . . . Arbuckle's opinion was that she was 
too exuberant; Melicent's, that she was beautiful and well 
dressed, and that her husband loved her. 

" Perhaps you don't like smoke," Lorinda said. " I told 
them they might smoke. Men are so much nicer when 
they do." 

Melicent said that she liked it Kay and Arbuckle and 
Merrion-Burns were presented to her. Mackenzie had put 
the birds where she should not see them. 

** Mr. Bums is going to see me home," Lorinda said to 
her husband. "So Mr. Kay won't need to. He is quite 
delighted to get off. You needn't deny it, Mr. Kay." 

" Why, it's the fashion to deny everything," Kay said 
with his trumpet-like lau^. 

" Just in theology ; we are peculiarly credulous in other 
matters nowadays," Arbuckle said, smoking a corn-cob. 
*' Look at the list of palmists' advertisements in the pf^)er8 — 
at the tales of ghost experiences in the magazines. We have 
got to supply some outlet for our cbildishnea now that 
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our yoUDg ministers won't ^ve us Jonah Euid the dear 
old whale, nor Joshua and the sun that stood stilL" He 
caught Kfackenzie's eye and nodded kindly. "You were 
very good — very good indeed. Your construction wasn't 
. . . nearly as bad as it used to be. You don't seem to 
have so much trouble with your prepositions." 

"Mr, Arbuckle is a fearful pedant," Mackenzie said 
to Melicent. "He can't forget that he taught me when 
I knew nothing — and he wont allow me to forget it 
either. When I waa with him in Weatmouot Street he 
was alwavs lecturing me about my composition. Unless 
I write them down I get my sentences all muddled up; 
and he couldn't stand me winding up my prayers with 
prepositions. Not that I believe the Lord would notice — 
for lie's remarkably inobservant of one's prayers sometimes, 
isn't he ? " 

" I like sentences to be all right," Melicent said ; " but 
it's more important what is in them — " she smiled, raising 
her blue eyes. 

Mackenzie understood that she had liked his sermon^ 
that she condoned his present flippancy for the lingering 
emotion it was meant to hide. He reddened, and his eyes 
dwelt gratefully upon her. 

"You're quite right, my dear," Arbuckle said, his 



mysterious aged eyes upon them. " It's what one says — the 
expression comes later. . . . It's what one feels — the saying 
comes later. . . . Glenmaruiel has done you a lot of good. 



Ian. ... I suppose it was Glenmaruiel. I couldnt tell you 
just where the change is." 

Mackenzie went to Arbuckle's chair, and put bis hands 
on the old man's shoulders. 

"Mr. Arbuckle, there's no time just now to discuss 
my theology; and, as you are not my bishop now, you 
are not called upoa to discuss my character. You say 
I'm improved ; which gives Mr. Kay and the rest of my 
congregation reason to infer that I used to be a lot worse 
than I am now. Isn't it enough to have hinted that I can't 
spell P Come to supper with us." 

"As a punishment?" Lorinda cried. "It's complimen- 
tary to your wife's cooking." 
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" You know I didn't mean that, dear. I meant it for 
a. coal of fire. We have some champagne, Mr. Arbuckle — 
come and drink to my success in St. Elizabeth's: we got a 

g resent of it — the champagne, I mean, not St. Elizabeth's," 
[ackenzie said, darting a quizzical glance at Kay, who 
laughed delightedly. 

** Ah, I waa afraid you were going to say you bought 
it," Arbuckle said, , . . *' I will come, Mrs. Mackenzie." 

Lorinda asked Melicent, very kindly, if she would not 
come too; and when the giri refused, oe^ed her to pay 
her visit as soon as possible. There was not a trace of 
humility in Lorinda's manner, which was just that of a 
happy woman, socially sure of herself, confident of her 
beauty, of her husband's love. 

'^^They are very fond of each other," Melicent said to 
herself with a wondering relief and pleasure as she said 
good-night. Iliere was a hole in her black ta&ta glove. 
Lorinda s were of excellent kid, a champagne shade. Meli- 
cent felt that they looked a tnfle too kid, as happens to the 
gloves of women who in all other respects look like ladies. 
Yet how nice her things were !— the hat and veil, the 
boa, the brooch and chain, the underskirt How nice it 
must be to have a husband who was kind and courteous 
and affectionate, who bought your railway tickets and 
carried your umbrella, and took care of you. . . . 

"Au revoir, dear," Mackenzie said^ and simply raised 
his wife's face and kissed it, regardless alike of Kay's 
chuckle and the gloomy envy of Merrion-Bums. 

Lorinda went out, showing a good deal of the amber 
underskirt; Merrion-Bums following. Arbuckle and Kay 
exchanged a smile — one of those baffling smiles in which 
elderly men indulge. Mackenzie said good-night to the 
beadle, and they all went out of the vestry, Merrion-Bums* 
motor was purring away. 

"Great Pharaoh, Mr. Arbuckle, why didnH you go in 
the motor?" Mackenzie exclaimed. 

"Tm going to walk a bit with Mr Kay," Arbuckle 
replied. " I want to talk with him. Good-night, my dear, 
good-Dight." As Melicent gave him her hand he peered 
loto her face. 
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"Thej want to ta]k about you, I suppose," Melioent 
said, laughiug, when she and Mackenzie were alone. 

" Well, let them ! I couldnt be in kinder hands than 
Arbuckle's." 

*' He's a nice old man. . . . Lewia Pink didnM: like him 
much.'" 

" Oh, well . . .'" Mackenne's good taste forbade candid 
speech of Pink to a lady. . . . "Arbuckle and I seem 
to suit each other," he said. *'I was never on my good 
behaviour with him as I was with most of my teachers 
when I was a kid. Auntie had an awfully unnatural social 
standard, you know ; expected me to behave to my teachers 
as if they were all — oh, si^ ministers. Artuickle was a. 
relief — he didn't get shocked nor even surprised when yoa 
showed traces of original sin " — Mackenzie oroke off witii a 
sudden consciousness. 

"Your wife is very pretty," Melicent said; she had heeo 
following a train of thought which started with the sua- 
picion l^t Arbuckle did not like Lorinda, and ended in 
a realisation of the latter's beauty. 

"Thank you," Mackenzie said, with a smile. "Most 
people think she will pass in a crowd." 

" Is your little girl like her or like you P " 

" Oa, well ... I really don't think she is like either of 
us, Miss Marquess. I can't say Fve reflected on the sub- 
ject. She is a nice little soul — awfully queer. Children 
are always queer, I think . . . but Lorinda doesn't like me 
to say so." 

" Do you always call your wife Lorinda, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie P "" 

" Yes, I do; you see it's her name, Miss Marquess." 

Melicent joined in his laugh; it was rather surprising to 
her to find hiuj in this skittish mood ; hut she told herself 
that she was too stupid about people; she would never 
again make the error of judging tnem in any state but their 
best. 

" I mean, don't you ever shorten her name ? " 

" No ; I never thought about it. I like it all right as it 
stands, though I suppose it isn't a pretty name. Fm used 
to it." 
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That was as it should be. Again, Melicent had & glow 
of aatisfaction at this suggestion of domestic bliss. 

" Aren't you tired ? " she asked. 

** T^red f "" Mackenzie's voice expressed the liveliest aur- 
prue. " Why should I be tired, Miss Marq uess ? " 

** Walt's always tired on Sunday evenine." 

*<0h, well. ... It all depends on the way one goes 
about one's work. Walt is such a fine elocutionist, and 
th&K is so much tn any one of his sermons — used to be at 
least. . . . Miss Marquess?" 

"Yes?" Melicent said gently. His timid ttme made 
her think that he was going to speak of his lost friendship 
with Walt. 

" There's something I want you to tell Walt as soon as 
yoa get home. It was Merrion-Bums brought me the news 
this afternoon — I knew he'd see some people connected with 
that Orkney church — Olswick — so I asked him to inquire. 
Walt's got it." 

Melicent was silmt for a minute. Gladness came first, 
followed by a pitying wonder, Why hadnM: it happened 
before her uncle died 7 The poor old man would have been 
comforted. 

" Thank you," she said. " They'll all be glad." 

" It's not good enough for Walt, you know," Mackenzie 
said discontentedly, " A fishing town with the doctor and 
banker for society. You have never been to Olswick ? . . . 
But Walt will be taking you all to see it soon." 

MeJicent doubted that: she smiled uid said, *'0f 
course," 

" Walt may get a better church out of it," she said. She 
took it for granted that they were speaking from Walt's 
point of view, which was mainly a social one. " He likes 
nice people," she added apologetically. 

" So do we all," Mackenzie said, " only we've different 
ideas of what constitutes a nice person. . . . I'here aren't 
many people one can really like." 

It Bonnded inconsistent with the views that Melicent had 
just discovered in him : but she told herself that small^talk 
ludes much of one's real feelings, Mackenzie had a perverse 
habit of pretending to be worse than he was: she had di»> 
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ceraed in him a wilful mood that made him ewerve from 
seriousness, and it made her impatient. She pref^red to 
walk on in silence, thinking of him as she had found him 
to-night; and the warm Noughts rose fast, they stormed 
at the absurd barriers of ctmrention and shyness. Melioait 
turned to him. 

" I was miserable when I went into your church to- 
night,^ she said ; " I was never so unhappy. 

Mackenzie looked at her. His conversational powers — 
such as they were — altogether deserted him at the sight of 
tears in the blue eyes. . . . 

" 111 tell you what I was thinking when I was listening 
to you,*" Melicent said. She was stupid enough to speak 
right out of her heart to this young man who stood, looKing 
hard at her, in the dim street in which the De Stuyniers 
house was. " I was very unhappy. ... I felt as if people 
were hateful to me — as if there could not be a God at all 
like the one I used to imagine. . . . But you gave me back 
my conception of Grod — only better, because, 1 suppose, you 
know more about it, and nave cdways cared more about 
it than I have. ... I saw just what you meant when yea 
spoke about him coming down to earth and living in men ; 
and how he was trying to find his way and needed our help. 
It's very heautiful. I shouldn't want a God who could do 
without people's afiRection. And I understood all in a flash 
that be 18 there in his helplessness everywhere — in people 
who can't help themselves — m a child — in the worst man or 
woman in the world. You showed him to me there, wuting 
for us to hold out our hands to lum." 

"You thought all that. while I was speaking?" Mac- 
kenzie said, gazing at her with startled eyes. 

" Yes. It was you told me." She Iwd not meant to 
speak of her gratitude — but why should she hide it from 
himP Surely it was good for him to hear. *'I was very 
unhappy," she repeated. " I felt as if Td lost everything — 
and you gave it all back to m& After Td beard you, I 
didnT hate people any longer: I was able to pray again. I 
prayed ... for some one who is no longer a mend ... for 
people who have wronged me. . . ." 

" Oh." . . . His .Inreatb caught " Oh, but that wasn't 
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I," he stammered. " I didn't say these thiogs — I didn't 
know tbem. ... It was all yoor own puie soul and — 
perhaps " — he laughed — *' it was God." 

Taey were at the De Stuyniers' door now. Mackenzie 
foreot to send any greetings to her family ; and Melicent 
did not ask him to come in. 

"Good-night — thank you." He stood still, looking at 
her, wistfal, half-awestricken. She was ignorant: she did 
not know that it was imprudent to gaze right into a 
young man's eyes. " Good-night," he said, and went; then 
turned back. "Good-night," be said again, catching her 
hand. . . . 

As she went in, Melicent did not think of Eurey. 

Mackenzie laughed to himself as he strode away. 

" Good little soul," he thought. " Dear innocent little 
soul. To think all that "" 

And again he laughed, as young men do to keep them- 
selves from doing the other thmg. 

Melicent had been right about Arbuckle and Eay. 
Before they parted they had discussed Mackenzie's prospects 
in St. Elizabeth's; had agreed that his style was improved 
(though Kay confessed to a little disappointment to-night in 
the matter of sarcasms) ; bad dived mto a partly hypotheti- 
cal past, Kay bringing up fragments of truth and untruth, 
Arbuckle on his guard. H!e assured Kay that Mackenzie's 
drinking habits were so moderate that they might be ac- 
counted a virtue. "You wouldn't have a teetotaler" old 
Arbuckle said, shrugging the bent shoulders in his diabby 
coat, taking a secret ntog at Lewis Fink who had been forced 
on him during the last months of hb ministry: Arbuckle 
had said bitteny that it made his retirement easy. 

Kay, quite shocked, disclaimed all dealings with tee- 
totalers. He scouted Arbuckle's idea that tiie marriage 
with Lorinda had been a mistake^ 

" Why, they're simply idyllic ! " Kay said. " It was a 

romantic t^air, Fve been told. She sold pnwrammes in the 

Imperial, didn't she P " He was curious, and Doped that the 

repetition of such ill-founded statements would stimulate 
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Arbuckle into telliDg all that he knew. Bot the old 
man's sal^sfacttoD in the thought that he had it all from 
Mackenzie's own lips did not zet the better of his affec- 
tionate discretion. To tell nothing would (he knew) whet 
Kay's appetite : so, with carelessness, he gave details. Mac- 
kenzie nad married in haste— his landlady's danghter. 
Arbuckle had seen Mrs. Ames — in such a bonnet and vumUt! 
— He understood that Mackenzie's aunt had fainted after 
her first interview with the woman. 

Kay roared with laughter. Arbuckle must needs joid 
in with his aged " H^h — hegh — h^h." 

"But young Mrs. Mackenzie is a beauty,'' Kay said. 
*' By Jore, Td nave run away with her myself. I suppose 
they did run away ? " 

"No," poor Arbuckle said bitterly. "They didn't need 
to run. Tlie mother was only too anxious to have them 
married." 

Another explosion from Kay, who bad a fine chest and a 
wide mouth. 

" But Mackenzie would need to run from his aunt," he 



"She forgave him," Arbuckle said, sighing. "He is 
the only near relative she has in the world — and he's a nice 
lad." 

"Oh, a charming fellow!" Kay said. "A tongue as 
sharp as a razor when he chooses. . . . And there's a look of 
dare-devilry in hia eye." — Arbuckle coughed drily, hinting 
that Kay had not quite taken his meaning. — "They seem to 
be quite taken up with each other," the manager said, with 
more gravity. " You aren't seriously afraid he repents it ? " 

" I did not say be repented it," Arbuckle replied, with an 
increase of dryness. " It is not Mackenzie's way to repent, 
as they call it." 

Kay's broad good-natured face was alight witii curi- 
osity. If he had heard the truth about Lorinda, it would 
merely have added to his admiration of the dashing young 
couple. 

"Repentance?" he said. "You don't mean there was 
anything actually xtrrong in his relations with Lorinda 
Ames?" 

in 
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Arbuckle shrank back before this direct attack. 
" No,*^ he said — " no.'" He was a lax old man, and had not 
that respect for the truth ahovn by those who desire to 
injure their neighbours. Mackenzie's ^ture was to him 
an unspeakably precious thing — and not only because of 
his personal anection for the young man. Who knows 
what buried dreams were reviving in Arbuckle's heart — hii 
own pale, vasue dreams unrealised and, by such a man as 
he, unreaiisable P He had something of the feeling which 
showed itself in the aged Eli^s care of Samuel : he was 
wistful to keep this latter-day Samuel in the Temple: 
his own light was failing, and his moum^I aeed eyes 
seemed to lament the little use he had maije of it. 
" No," Arbuckle lied t^ain. ■ . , " As you say, Mr. Kay, 
they get on all ^ht. Only ... if Ian Mackenzie ever 
came to have a difterent sort of feeling for another kind of 
woman ..." 

No one knows what subtle communication passed 
between Arbuckle*8 mind and Kay's ; no one knows if any 
such passed. Kay said suddenly : 

"That blue-eyed girl has a face like an undine. She's 
young De Stuynier's cousin ? " 

"Yei. Tm glad he has got a church at last, poor 
fellow. Rather tragic the old man dying before lus son 
got placed." 

" Im — m. There are a lot of girls, aren^ there? And 
the old man went bankrupt— eh F That girl looked shabby 
beside Mrs. Mackenzie." 

Arbuckle shook his head querulously. " It's a sweet little 
face — it doesn't matter about the frills and furbdows," 
he said. " As for De Stuynier^s church making a 
di^rence to them — he's engaged. The Netherbjes have 
got him." 

Kay gave such a whistle that a policeman, far ahead of 
them in Uie quiet street, jumped round. 

" He's not going to marry one of Netherby's daughters ? " 
Kay exclaimed ; tiien, as Arbuckle affirmed, " You don't 
know the &mily ? " 

" No — only Netherby himself. What of him P " 

"Only tuB," Kay said crisply. "I knew them well 
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some yean ago. Netherby drioks like a fiah; and there's 
dipsomania in his family. Ooe of his brothers is in ao 
asylum. When he was at home he broke out once or twice. 
Whew ! Great serpents ! . . . There ... I myself have 
seen Netherby crawline up his own steps on his nands and 
knees. . . . The chilm^n were all degenerate, with the 
taint in their blood no doubt. Why, Mrs. Netherby^ a 
decent sort of woman (she was a waitress before she mar- 
ried), and they say she's so frank and indiscreet that they 
watch her like cats watching mice, afraid she'd give away 
any of their secrets. Fve seen it myself for tliat matter : 
they're all on the jumps when she is present. ... Is De 
Stuynier mad ? These people have no ngfat to marry — they 
ought never to have be^ bom." 

Kay spoke with the candid brutality of a big, strong 
man whcee own affiurs are going ahead, and who sees 
no use for people not similarly constituted and moving 
with a like velocity, Arbuckle, saying, " Oh dear, oh 
dear," looked with his enigmatic, aged eyes rounded in 
distress. 

" And there's worse behind^" Kay said. He was a bom 
gossip and beginning to enjoy himself. " Netherby's mar~ 
ried daughter, Ethel Lowe — it's said of fa^ ..." He took 
Arbuckle's arm and slowly paced him along, telling him 
what was said of Etbel Lowe. 

That was how Arbuckle was rather late in arriving at 
the Mackendes' lodgings, and rather flurried when he came 
in. Being a lax old man, and having but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the De Stujmiers, he resolved not to trouble 
Mackenzie by the mention of what Kay had told him. 
For Kay was a notorious gossip, gathering and repeating 
the most scandalous stories, wearing all uie time ais air 
of bluff good-humour, lliere was nothing ctmsciously 
cruel in Kay : he went in for this form of sport as do 
other men for fishing and shooting. The rattling of a 
family skeleton was music in his ears. 

JJoimda. had delayed supper UU Arbuckle's arrival. 
The landlady and servants were out, and the Mackenzies 
themselves waited on their guests. Merrion-Bums jocularly 
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inBisted on helping, fatuonsly followed Lorinda into the 
kitchen. She had put on a holland apron; she fetched 
the child, aat with her in her arias. Let her beauty be 
conceived in this beautiful attitude — her chin on the child^s 
hair, her strong left hand, with the wedding-ring on it, 
holding the little body firm. Merriou-Burns lost his 
fatuous look as he gazed on her. 

After Lorinda had brought the sleepy child back to 
bed, they grew very gay. "ITie champagne flowed : Mac- 
kenzie said there was no sense in keeping it They drank 
Lorinda's health and his, and to a long career in St. Eliza- 
beth's. Then Arbuckle gave " The Church." 

"Let's drink her with Highland honours," Mackenzie 
said, four-fifths in earnest. He went into the pose neces- 
sary, they tossed the glasses over their shoulders since he 
said that they must. Merrion-Burns had become gloomy 

r'n at the grace of Mackenzie's figure, his neat foot on 
table, his fine eyes and gaiety, Lorinda's evident ad- 
miration of him. Merrion-Bums wished that he himself 
bad been a poor Divinity student and that Lorinda had 
brought him his dinner of mutton-chops and rice- 
pudding, and perhaps even made bis bed and sewn on his 
buttons. 

" No ; he isn't sorry he did it — he's not a bit sorry," poor 
old Arbuckle mused, with his pathetic eyes on the object of 
hb hopes. 

In the silence of the sleep-time, Melicent, in one of the 
De Stuyniers' half-uDfumlBncd bedrooms, was lying, freed 
from the cares and conventions of the day. Her soul went 
out, daring, exulting in its warm love for which the present 
world had no use; hastening unashamed to meet and greet 
another souL . . . 

Lorinda, in her drowsy loveliness, lay beside her husband. 
She was quite sure of him, she had SMd. He was an honour- 
able man and had made her amends. All that he had he 
had made hers. . . . 

AUP 

Alas, poor Lorinda ! He kept his marriage-vow. He 
was hers at board and in bed. His kisies were bra«: he 
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endowed her with his votldly goods. She could follow him 
to his Btud; and bring him conee, receiving bia thanks and 
the assurance that Uie sight of her was pleasant to his 
eyes. . . . But she could not follow his soul as it joyously 
spread its wings and fared forth to meet and greet another 
souL 

Perhaps Lorinda had onlv a body P . . . 

Well, let her alone : she nad given what she could. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MARRIAGE OF DE STUYNIER 



Tub : Nootmber IM9. 
The girls were dressing for Walt's wedding. The room was 
barer, more dingy than ever: through the open door was 
viaible the hall containing dusty rolled carpets, crates with 
straw outgushing between the Doards. Down in the area 
there had been excavated &om dark comers and cupboards 
all the ddbris of an untidy household which had frequently 
and destructively moved. The girls had never liad a 
thorough cleaning-out since they had come to thb house. 
The rooms and furniture upstairs looked too discouraging, 
Walt was too cross at the disorder and too much ashamed 
if they showed themselves with cloths over their hair near 
the front windows. He said that a house ought to be quiet 
and comfortable and its inmates nicely dressed by two in the 
afternoon : other people's sisters were not always in a mess. 
... As for the downstairs, to sweep out even naif of that 
vast black area demanded a burning of gas at which 
Dorotiiy's imagination stood appalled. 

Now the De Stuyniers were about to remove again, 
Walter had sublet this house and engaged a little flat for 
thegurla. 

"I'm gomg to help you to pay it of course," Walt 
said; thinxing, poor fellow, that oe meant what he said. 
Dorothy believed him, and the others pretended that 
they did. 

In expectation of the arrival of their aunt-by-marriage 
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who waa to ticcompany the girls to the Netherbies' house, 
the drawing-room was in order ; and the drunken old char- 
woman, cryine and telling lies about her husband's death, 
had washed tne &ont steps, polished the brasses, and gone 
sway owing Dorothy ninepence. The girls had lighted a 
fire in the room in which they were dressing : the November 
day was sodden and chilly, and they were fiercely determined 
to look their best. 

Their new clothes were laid out on the bed. . . , Oh, 
Walter might have waited till they no longer wore these 
mournful colours ! He and Olive nad wanted them to get 
grey dresses; and little Dorothy was willing, but the other 
giru had revolted. A year of mourning was not too much to 
give to the old man : they were jealously resolved that he 
Miould have this honour paid to him. Alas, they felt how 
trifling a vacancy he had left, how rapidly it was being filled 
up! . . . Let them give him at least the observances of 
Love and Grief. . . . And who was Olive Netherby to tell 
them how to dress themselves ? 

Dorothy was apologetic before Melicent ; renounced the 
grey dress. Not that Melicent was without a regretful 
thought that she herself would have looked well in grey. . . . 
Olive Netherby^s akin could not have borne the colour. 

The girls tried to be fair to Olive. What a hopeless 
stage has been reached in the relations between humans 
when they begin to try to be fair to each other ! 

Looking at the matter with this laborious charity, 
Melicent saw well enough that it was natural that Olive 
should wish to be married to Walter, She was fond of 
Walt • . • yes, she must be fond of him or she would not 
have tried so haxd te get him. . . . Melicent choked down 
the sarcasm. Granting, then, that Olive was food of Walt, 
it was not unnatural uiat she should be in a hurry. She 
certainly was in a hurry, Alison said. 

Melicent rebuked ner, and continued te state Olive's 
case. . . . Not being happy at home, Olive was natu- 
rally unwilling to let Walt out of her sight. She had 
^ways been unwilling to let him out of her sight (a third 
sarcasm). 

Walt would be the better of having some one to look 
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after his manse in Olswick ; and bow coaU Df>rotiqr ffh 
lexroig ber and Alison out at work, hoosekeeperless P . . . 
Melicent felt that only charitv could exciue the weaknen of 
this. She and Alison, sbe Vnew, could go into lodgings. 
Every one she knew—no ! just ereij one of the few thej had 
told— 4iad asked who was coming to stay with them . . . 
an aunt or somebody? Other people always had aonta to 
stay with them : but Mrs. De Stuynier's rdatives had dia- 
approTed of her marriage and never appeared to her &inily 
save at fdnerals and weddings. Ilie only other proof 
which the girls bad of their existence was the occadonal 
■.nival of a box of cast-off clothes from their Aunt Sterne. 
... As for Mr. De Stuynier's people in Ireland, they coold 
not even afford to cast ofi their clothes. 

Olive had seen Melictmt alone — bad talked with ber 
very intimately and affectionately ; expressing a btnie that 
the girls woola look on their brother^s wife as one of them- 
selves, that they would r^ard the manse at Olswick as their 
home. . . . Tliey kissed each oth^; and Melicent said to 
the others that they most be reasonable and make the best 
of it. . . . 

It was qaite impossible to help remaking the Netherbies' 
haste. De Staynier, timid as hie was, was always reaervcd 
ahoat what went on in ba^fianeie't Eunily ; the ctmacioiisDen 
of friction made htm sa Bat this exa^eiated reticence 
gave a meaning to things guessed at — hidf known : or the 
^rls' senses were sharpened by tbeir su^ring, the shame that 
they felt in the presence of questioning, pityu^ people. . . . 
Xelicent divined all that the Netlurbies were doing to 
hastrai the wedding . . ■ began to understand that they had 
a reaaoD beyond toose obvious . . . began to wonder what 
their reastm was. - . • 

Walt was in their power. Ob, pitiable ■ He changed 
every day, n}x»iing to the tunes they played. The argn- 
nuDts be pat fonwd in favour of an immediate marriage 
were t^arly the Netberbies'. In their frantic impatience 
then were kadible the scurrying footsteps of fear. 

n^Sd» ^en: trying to judge them daritaiay; with 
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Melicent had aaked Walter to invite the Mackenzies to 
hia wedding. 

"Uh — well— I thought that what you girls specially 
stipnlated was that we should have none but relations, 
Walt said. 

"So we did. But the Netberbies aren't holding to that. 
If Olive can have her firiends the BaiTons, you can get her 
to ask a friend of yours,^ Melicent said. She was always 
vaguely resentful against Miss Barron. 

Walt adgeted. 

"Fm not very keen to have Mackenzie . . . and we 
could not have him without his wife." 

"Well, hardly,^ Melicent said, exasperated: he actu* 
ally spoke as if he thought that she did not know that. 
"He seemed to like you a lot, Walt," she added, with 
a timid gentleness. '* Fm sure he'd be glad if you asked 
him." 

Walt was touched, and said that be would ask the 
Mackenzies ; but next day — after he had discussed the 
matter with the Netherbies I — he wavered ; dropped a hint 
that Mackenzie's wife was hardly . . . 

"Olive has seen Mrs. Mackenae?" Melicent asked at 
once, drily. She had not been able to help noticing that 
Olive disliked every woman who was pretty. Walt admitted 
that he and Olive had passed the Mackenzies in Buchanan 
Street one day, and had seen them another day in a tea- 
room. 

"Don't you think she's lovely?" Melicent asked, not 
without a tinge of malice. 

"I don't admire the type," De Stuynier answered. 
" She is loud." 

"She has such a beautifal skin and hair; and she is not 
a bit common — hardly a bit," Melicent added, in concession 
to her pride of blood. 

Wut shuffled about ; assumed an air of authority. 

"She isn't a desirable acquaintance — for many reasons," 

he said. ..." I told you that night you went alone to 

St. Elizabeth's — an extraordinary sort of thing to do — that I 

was sorry you had been introduced to her. You seemed to 
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specially desire it yourself — thousli you generally object to 
being introduced to nice people. . . . There are thiags 
about her — and about Mackenzie himself — which make it 
undesirable for an inexperienced girl to know tbein.^ 

Melicent was so angry that she did not let herself speak : 
she was surprised at her own passion. Afterwards— in fair- 
ness to Olive ! — she was glad that she had not said that it 
was a pity for Walt, in deference to the Netherbies and the 
Church, to fling off the few friends he had. Her heart 
ached as she remembered the look in Mackenzie's eyes when 
he spoke of Walt. . . . 

She thought rather frequently now of Mackenzie^ eyes. 



When the wedding was in progress, however, the girls 
felt glad that they had no fnenas there — only one relation. 
Melicent wondered at herself for having asked ^yalt to 
invite Mackenzie. He bad come to the house and seen 
Moyra in her coflin : he must know that this marriage was 
s fnud. 

The girls were horribly ashamed of the whole thing. 
Everything that those unfortunate Netherbies said and did 
made Melicent wince as if they were tearing away the 
bandages from raw wounds. How strange to think that 
Walt was being made into Olive's husband! . . . The 
yellow dress that the bride wore was in execrable taste : 
it was unlucky to wear yellow being married. Melicent, 
instead of listening to Netherby's exhortation of the couple, 
was trying to recaU an idiotic rhyme : 

" MuTied in white," 
Ererf thing's right 
Married in blue. . . . 
Married in yalloir, 
(Something about ' mfit for the feUow ')." . . . 

There was something offensive to the girls in the very 
refreshments: they found the cake vulgar. As for the 
Netherbies' relations — they were detestable,firom the rheumy- 
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eyed uncle to the groomish-looking cousin and his wife, who 
mftde faces at each other when Dorothy b^an to sob. All 
Melicent^B pride must be aunamoned to enaijle her to reply 
lightly to their ill-timed jocularity. She wished that 
Dorothy — poor, dear little tning l—heA not broken down 
and spoiled her pretty face witn tears; feeling that the 

Erettiness of the childish &ce and curls under the white 
ftt was galling to the Netherbies. She herself — assisted 
by her charity or by the pride and race that were in 
her? — went through the performance with a grace which 
charmed the groom-like cousin. He found oer a very 
pretty girl, and was unwilling to leave her side to give 
place to Douglas. 

Melicent was acting like one drugged. The pain was 
lying down somewhere, waiting to leap on her ; the anguish 
mat Walt, Aunt Dolly*s son, Moyra's lover, dear Walt, who 
was so handsome, so kind, whose voice was so sweet — Walt, 
whom her arms had clasped, who had sobbed in sorrow on 
her breast — Walt, whose past life was so bound and mingled 
with their own — that Wait was being lost to them, changed 
by ft juggHng with a gold ring and a shibboleth into OUve 
Netiierby's husband. People talk about death-days — but 
marriage-days P Melicent again felt in anger that she ought 
to have been told what these were like. 

But she was able to talk much better than usual, to smile 
in quite a social way. Only the thrilling of her knees, an 
uncertainty of vision, told her that she was excited. She 
was noticing everything with clearness. . . . 

Especially she nobced Douglas Netherby ; with a keen 
curiosity; with a pity which made her dgn him to her Mde 
and talk to him with a gentle friendliness. What was wrong 
with Douglas ? There was more than the usual apology in 
his manner, more than timidity. He seemed afraid, con- 
science-stricken : his voice trembled : his eyes were raised to 
hers in hafKud appeal. She had always thought that 
Douglas Neuerby had rather nice eyes. . ■ . 

The bride and brid^room were going away. The 
eroom-Iike coiuio supplied Melicent with confetb &om a 
bowl on the hall-table, and she ran with the other girls, 
laughing, pdting the couple. As the carriage went out of 
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THE MARRIAGE OF DE STUYNIER 

Bight aod she stood at the door, Douglas stooped and began 
to brush the little paper discs from her dress. His hand 
touched hers and she did not withdraw. Poor fellow ! Had 
he really cared for her ? Or was he so much ashamed P . . . 
He looked up, and Melicent^s eyes turned away. Her 
generous soul was abashed at having seen the conKSsion of 
guilt in his unhappy eyes. 
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BOOK III 
THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW MACKENZIE REFUSED TO LISTEN TO 
REASON 

" ' Arim, ye dead 1 ' 

He stood erect and cried, 
WeTlng wild IiAcdi above Mm, and his 017 
Seemed aOBWered. From the daikeaed temple-doon, 
From ncret bj-wSTB and from mnleas lanee, 
Am If DpiiilDg from tbe very earth, 
lunnmenblo wretcbea wrapt in nga, 
Famished for food, and crippled by dtoease, 
Orawled out Into the Bun t Like one that see* 
LegioDi of Hpeotrei round his midnight bed, 
I stood appidled and pale ; — aronnd my path 
They iwanned like looiuta ; many knelt and w&Ued 
Drying for alnu ; bnt othcn croMed thuoHlrei 
Smiling ; and some in gbaatly merrlmeDt 
Hooted and moaned, 01 ottered woefal hymns. 
• It i« a featiral,' laid l^lantlne, 
' That bringa theM tliiog* nitoleaD from ont their holes.' " 

Tm : Jprtl 1810. 
" Mother's to have the painters in on Wednesday," Lorinda 
said, " so I asked her to come up here to sleep till the 
smell's eone. It always makes her sick." 

*' All right, dear," said Mackenzie, who was kneeling on 
the floor rolling Sis on the new carpet. Ilie Mackenzies 
had a pretty eight-roomed flat, with big windows, with the 
newest wall-papers and tiles, with three servants. It was far 
from any tram-lines. Mackenzie — thinking of thedog — had 
said that it would be better ; and Lorinda — supposing he 
had tbe child in hia mind — had acquiesced. I'here were 
quantiHes of spring Sowers in the sunny room, white and 
yellow ; the genertd effect was light and gladsome, lliere 
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was nothing disturbing to the scheme in the figures and faces 
of Lorinda and her husband and the pretty, well-cared-far 
child, who, in a little basket-chur, was eating grapes. 

"Don^ eat the stones, dearie," Mackenzie said. . . . 
"Lorinda, since mother's coming on Wednesday, Til go 
to the Wanweir Races to-morrow ; and I could let Camochan 
know I was able, after all, to get over to Glenmaruiel and 
stay the night. I shouldn't mind leaving you when mother 
was with you," 

Mackenzie had an obliging habit of leaving his wife 
and her mother alone together when the latter came to 
the house. He felt that it was the best, indeed the onlv, 
thing to do. Far from resenting it, Lorinda was^armly 
grateful to her husband for his courtesy and deference to 
her mother; recognised the truth that he and Mrs. Ames 
had nothing in common but herself and the children. Five 
minutes was long enough to talk about her and the children ; 
after that, why shouldn't Mackenzie go and amuse himself? 

"I'll 'phone to Merrion-Burns at Tenman'e office," 
Mackenzie said blithely, "and get him to let his unde 
know I'm coming through. . . . Lorinda, if my horse wins, 
what would you like P" 

"You*re a bad boy," Lorinda said, standing up and 
letting him put bis arm round her. *' I'd rather you didn't 
risk anything. . . . It's not a bit suitable you know, Mac, 
really." . . . Mackenzie kissed her. ... "I don't want 
anything," she said. . . . 

" Not a pearl necklace to wear at the Hospital Ball ? " 

"Oh . . , Mac, you dear boy. Yea, Fd like that, but 
only if you're lucky, you understand. . . . Go to the 'phone 
now. Gracious, you aren't going to America I I must look 
at the kiddie." 

For there was another baby sleeping in a bedroom — 
a pink creature of a few months old in a teth of white 
and rose stuff in a bassinette. 

" Rotten idea of a cradle Auntie has," Mackenzie said as 
he opened the bedroom door for Lorinda ; for his standard in 
cradles and other things had unconsciously cluuiged since he 
had left Glenmaruiel. He was stepping to the telephone to 
ring up Merrion-Burns when the hell rang. 
•08 
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"Hullo — hul-lo. . . . Is that you, Mr. Mackenzie p" 

" Yes," Mackenzie retried coolly : he recognised the 
voice. " What is it, Mr. Knrey ? " 

" 111 come over on Wednesday evening to talk over that 
mission business. That's all right, ebP" 

"Impossible. I*m leaving home — will be away on 
Wednesday." 

"Hul— yesf Oh. . . . Oh, well. . . . When will you 
be back?" 

"Thursday or Friday. But there^s nothiug to talk 
over." 

"Eh? BegpardonP" 

" I say there's nothing to talk over, Mr. Kurey." 

" I dont understand you, Mr. Mackenzie.*' 

" Tm opposed to the whole thing." 

** Bat ! — Dear me, how can you be opposed to it when 
you don''t know what Vm going to surest?" A laugh 
came on the wire. 

" I'm opposed to any suggestions at all being made." 

" Oh 1 . . . But, really, candidly, now, what an absurd 
position to tfdie up. . . . May I ask your reasons?" 

Tve already given them. I think it all rot Don't 
see any sense at all in it." 

A silence. Then Knrev said : 

"I'll ask Mr. Whitelaw to call a meeting of the 
managers." 

" Do." Mackenzie allowed a sneer to pass undiluted 
into the receiver. 

"Mr. Mackenzie, I think youVe making a grave mistake. 
We have a duty to those less fortunately placed than 
ourselves. In refusing to do mission work, it seems to 
me a wealthy church is crippling herself, atrophying — 
so to speak — one of her limbs. I would beg of you in 
a spirit of " 

" Great Pharaoh ! " Mackenzie muttered, red and 
grimacing with disgust. He made a hurried search throng 
his inadequate voc^ulory. 

" I like your cheek," was all he could say, 

"... Mr. Mackenzie, your conduct and languaoe make 
me wonder if your refusal is not dictated by persouaTfieeling. 
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I can't help asking myself if your animosity is against the 
proposal itself or against the men who are putting it 
forward." 

" Both, perhape," Mackenzie said. 

" Mr. Mackenzie, ifs a pitjr to take that tone with me," 
Kurey said passionately. "It*s . . . a pity to take that 
tone. ... I canH imagine. . . . Ring on. Ring off!" 

Mackenzie rang off. His face was trucnlent, an angry 
smile in Uie eyes. He rang up Merrion-Bums, consultea a 
time-table, went whistling to Ms bedroom to pack for an 
early start next morning for Wanweir Races, 

Pfluff ! Kurey ! ... If Kurey's hide had been made into 
a door-mat and spread mider Mackenzie's feet, he would not 
have wiped his boots on it It made him sick to see Kurey 
crawling about the church : he was ready to swear that the 
creature left a trail of slime behind him. . . . 

Poor Fink had been hurt, aggrieved, indignant, when* 
about Christmas time, the Kureys had left Westmount 
Street for St. Elizabeth^s, The move was an incompre- 
hensible one to Pink : if he bad seen any reason for it (he 
said), he would not have minded so much. He did not 
grudge Mackenzie his growing congregation, his paragraphs 
m the newspapers. Pink very sensibly fialt tiiat these things 
were no concern of his. But Kurey ! It was the rich man 
taking the poor man's one ewe lamb. Had not Macksirae 
the I^ys and half-a-dozen such — strong pillars that bore 
up the church in fair and stormy weather P Westmount 
Street, deprived of its one great central pillar, seemed about 
to totter and fall. Fink had sufficient innocence to marvel 
that it did not go to pieces ; that, after a little shaking, it 
seemed to stand as firm as ever. 

If Lewis Pink was surprised at the Kureys' removal from 
Westmount Street, you may ima^ne that Mackenzie — a 
man of much more vivacious fe^i^s — was doubly as- 
tonished when thev appeared in St Elizabeth's. Kay had 
fairly to burst out laughing at the young man's bee. 

Kay knew that they were not Uiere for nothing. Bless 
you ! he had already heard rumours. As soon as the 
service was over, he tore round to the vestry. 

Mackenzie was rather short with him at first ; but was 
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obliged to smile when Kay, pluaging into a chair, laaghed 
till Bis ribs were sore. 

" Well, Mr. Kay," Mackenzie said, " I hope you feel the 
better of that." 

"I do, my boy — I do," Kay replied, wiping his eyes. . . . 
" You've rather an expressive face, you know," he added. 

Mackenzie was annoyed : he said nothing. 

" Mr. Mackenzie,^ Kay said, grave, formal, his smile 
hiding between his beard and moustache — *' Fll speak to you 
rather seriously, with your permission." 

"Certainly — aa agreeable novelty," Mackenzie said, 
smiling : he came to sit down opposite Kay, with a cour- 
teous air of having any amount of time at his disposal. 

" Your wife not in church P " Kay said. " Not in a hurry P 
No engagement this afternoon P Golf or fencing or making 
toffee or anything P" Kay knew that the Mackenzies gener- 
ally made to&ee on Sunday. 

" No, Mr. Kay," the young man said, laughing and 
blushing. " I'd like to go back to Lorinda as soon as 
possible'-, but her mother^s with her, and — " Mackenzie had 
a pretty air of deference to his tJders : from his way of 
turning to Kay no one would have suspected that he was 
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Plainly," Kay said, '* I don't like the Kureys coming 
here." 

" YoQ can't like it less than I do," Mackenzie said 
bitterly. 

"Just so. What we want to know is why they've 
come. Kurey wasn^ your friend when you were with 
Arbuckle ? " 

" Oh," Mackenzie said, with his haughty fair-minded- 
ness, " I've no proof that he was my enemy. Some people said 
he wrote in my favour to the Stewarts at Glenmaruiel, 
because he was keen to get rid of me. If it was so, all the 
better for me. But tlie chances are he hadn't anything to 
say to Glenmaruiel. It was the Gaelic did it, and Auntie 
knovring Camochan. As for the unpleasantnesses in 
Westmount Street before I went — the anonymous letters 
and all that — there's no {»oof Kurey had anything to do 
with them." 
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" Vou received anonjonous letters P " Kmj panted* de- 
lighted. 

" No, I did[i\" Mackenzie sold hufl^y, annoyed at fats 
own indiscretion. " But Arbuckle did. 'fhe good old aool 
never told me anything about it till after I'd left Westmount 
Street. It doesn'^ matter.^ 

" Did Arbuckle think Kurey wrote the letters ?—-h»d 
something to do with them ? "" 

" Arbuckle is jvejudiced against Kurey : they led a cat 
and dog life." 

** Did tbey now — did they ? Then Kurey can^ have 
taken seats here because Arbuckle did." For the in- 
fatuated old man, retired, had become a member of St. 
Elizabeth's. 

« Hardly." 

** There were choices brought against you in those 
letters?" 

" Arbuckle did not tell me all that was in them : I 

tl him not to distress himself further." 
ay uttered an admiring laugh. 

" Of course it's possible," Ee said, " that Kurey has 
been attracted by your theology : he may have perfectly 
legitimate reasons. . . . But I tell you, I dont like the 
look of it. Mind, I say nothing — ^ring no accusations. 
Bless my soul, what do I know of Kur^ f , . . I'll give 
you this piece of advice if youll accept it " 

" Certainly," Mackenzie said, casting a r^retful thought 
towards his lunch. 

** You beware of Kurey ! " Kay sud, with a tremendous 
slap on the young man's Kuee. ..." Distrust him as you 
would distrust a poisonous snake." Alive to the dramatic 
possibilities of the situation, Kay leaned forward, hissing 
out the words. 

The absurdity of the thing ; the incongruity between 
Kay*8 manner and his bluff, hearty personality, was too 
much. Mackenzie borst out laughing, and for some time 
continued to giggle. 

" Oh, it's all very well to laugh," Kay sud, beaming on 
him. " Not at all, my dear boy. Not at all ! . . . Guy I 
hope this may never be more than a liiglting matter. 
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Kure;> an ugly customer to have for an eaemj. It's as 
well to be warned in time.'" 

"Fm not ungrateful, Mr. Kav. I know jou mean it 
kindly. You've never been anyuiing but kind to us" — 
Mackenzie put his hand on the manager's. . . . ** But I 
don't see what precautions I can take against Kurey," he 
continued, laughter again overcoming him. ''Those seats 
were empty; we coiBdn't help him taking them. Un- 
happily I can't post you at the door to bar his entrance. 
'Inne''s no danger of'^ him poisoning me, since I shant ask 
him to my house nor enter his.'' 

Kay's dramatic essay compared but poorly with this 
unrehearsed speech of Mackenzie's, I'he expressive face of 
which the manager had spoken supplied a gamut of emo- 
tional tones from gaiety to bitter anger. 

" Hates him," Kay said to himself. He was dying to 
learn just what Mackenzie knew about Kurey; but divmed 
that there was no use in expecting to bear scandal from this 
young man. 

"Ah, but that's just what you ought to do," be said. 
"Don't let Kurey get a chance. Treat him just as any 
other man in your church. Bless my heart ! he may have 
come here without anything but admiration for you ; but 
io any case take the wind out of his sails. Don't do any- 
thing to incur his enmity, I tell you. I know what rm 
talking about There's a faction in the church that's like a 
train of powder waiting the match. You've offended people. 
There are scores of points on which you can be attacked. 
You lay money on horses, you know, and you play cards, 
and Fve seen you with my own eyes dancing the Highland 
Fling on a ta!ue " 

** It was meant for the Shean Trews, Mr. Kay." 

" Well, the point is, that you did it on a table. No one 
in St. Elizabeth's is out-of-date enough to object to the 
minister dancing on the floor ; but on a table ! , . . 
Seriously, Mr. Mackenzie, youll have to look out. Ten 
years ago your doctrine would have got you haled before 
the Presbytery. Take care. There's your wife and little 
girl — and the little one that's coming. . . . The man's 
dangerous as only an absolutely unscrupulous man can be 
SIS 
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dangerous. And hit wife^a a born devil, and haa a lai^ 
Church connection." 

" He has married in his own class then," Mackenne said. 

*' Hates him like poison," Kay thought again, and longed 
to know the reason. But he was in eamut, and did not 
suffer his thoughts to stray from the point at issue. He 
looked anxiously into Mackenzie's sullen &ce; and tried 
jocularity. 

" Leaving the Kirk out of the question," he said, " you 
ought to welcome the Kureys. It's your duty as a Clms- 
tian." 

" I am not a Christian," the young man said. 

Kay regarded this as one of Mackenzie's delightful ^'eur 
d''espnt. He laughed loudly. 

Usually Mackenzie liked Kay's jolty, kindly laugh. It 
jarred on him now. He rose, giving his shoulders an im- 
patient twist, stood looking down on his companion. Kay 
glanced in surprise at his face. He was fond of sensations, 
and felt a thrill at the idea that he was going to see the 
temper he had lurmised in Mackenzie. 

The young man made a gesture of discouragenient. 
What was the use of trying to explain his position to Kay P 
An enemy would have understcwd him oetter than this 
hopeless mend, who confused the convictions of yean with 
the caprices of moments; the feelings of the heart with 
the flings of the blood. l?o Eay he was a plaything, a pet 
animal, a delightful, rather naughty boy, whose ninctton 
was to make his elders laugh ; who, in return, was to have 
cake and jam from St. Elizabeth's society — dinners, dances, 
garden parties and bridge parties, motor runs, presents of 
game, fruit and flowers, boxes of chocolates for Lorinda and 
the child. They had had a good time since they came to St. 
Elizabeth's. They owed two-thirds of it to Kay. But . . . ! 
He was impatient with Kay, with his advice, gasped in his 
atmosphere of uncomprehending amiability. What did Kay 
know about him P or care about the Church P Mackenzie 
was seized by an impulse to show himself in undress. 

" Mr. Kay," he said, " why do you laugh when I say 
Tm not a CoriatianP I don't mean it for a joke. You 
cant think I am a Christian, or that I pretend to be. Pre 
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never leen one, br the wav. • ■ . What you urge me to do 
with regard to Kurey is impossible. I loathe the sight of 
him. I think he's an unspeakable beast. I woulduH obey 
an invitation to bis table in his lifetime, nor one to his 
grave-side to bury him, dead." 

"Mackenzie!"" Kay cried. . . . "Mackenzie," he added 
in rebuking dignity. 

" It's true," Mackenzie said. '* I suppose you think Tm 
here for fun. Hiatus what a lot of you think; that I'm 
here to play nine-pins with the things other men have said. 
. . . Fm not doing it to amuse anybody. I hate lies. . . , 
Vm just like other people. What s the sense of pretending 
to he better than I am P I don't feel right about Kurey. 
You heard what I said of him Just now. You thought it 
was just fireworks ; it wasn^t — I meant all of it. When I 
feel uke that I shan't pretend to feel otherwise. . . . Besides," 
Mackenzie added innocently, " I can't." 

A silence. Mackenzie — who knew no more than other 
people— supposed that his words would sound in Kay's ears 
with all the fury and passion they moved in his own heart : 
whereas Kay was a little shocked, a little angry, a little 
sorry, a little amused. His prevailing feelings were admira- 
tion of the "game" instioct shown and curiosity to know 
just why Mackenzie hated Kurey. 

*' You see, Fve no pretensions to be a ChristiaD,*' Mac- 
kenne said. " I don't say some people aren't able to forgive, 
and look for — and find — humanity in blackguards like 
Kurey. Fm not Uke that. I cant be better than I know 
how to be, and feel kindly to Kurey. Fm not going to be 
worse, and pretend to feel kindly to him. . . . And look 
here, Mr. Kay. lliere's no iise in giving me advice about 
how to keep the church. If it were about to be taken from me 
and I could propitiate the people by lifting a finger, or wink- 
ing an e velid, I wouldn't do it. I didn't try to get the church. 
Fm glad to have it, of course. Fd be sorry to lose it ; but Fd 
be defeating the object of my own existence if I altered myself 
to keep it. I can take care of my wife and child. There's 
no use in advising me to tell lies — that's what it amounts to." 

Thev went out of the vestry in silence. At the corner 
where taeir ways parted Kay said, " Well " 
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" Mr. Kay 1 " Mackenzie aaid explosively. Kay looked at 
hitn, his mouth set severely, a twinkle in his eyes. 

" I bee your pardon, Mr. Kay.^ 

" Well, it was necessary, wasn't it P " Kay said. " Thank 
you all the same. . . . But you^ not gomg to follow my 
advice, I'm afraid.*" 

" No. I shouldn't be able to do it — and I don^ wish to.^ 

"Ay, a wilful man maun gang his ain gate," Kay said, 
^vii^( the young man's hand a great squeeze. 

The reason why Madcenzie hated Kurey? The poor 
fellow himself could not have told : he did not know. . . . 
Not exactly. As he would have sud, he ** had not thou^t 
a lot about it. . . J" 

One afternoon in November, when Melicent Marquess 
was at the Mackenzies', Lorinda had mentioned Kurey's 
name ; which reminded her to ask had Melicent heard any- 
thing about her new situation. . . . 

Melicent had no repose of manner. Her cheeks whitened, 
her blue eyes darkened and dilated, looked wildly about the 
room like the eyes of a snared woodland thing. Her gaze 
encountered Mackenzie's. 

He looked away instantly, and brought her the sugar. 
... It was since that day he hated Kurey. 

One of the managers of St. Elizabeth's was a lawyer 
named Whltelaw. It was out of this man that Kay had 
pumped certain information which enabled bis vague sus- 
picions to resolve into a theory. . . . 

Mrs. Kurey (she was the second Mrs. Kurey, and a cousin 
of Dr. Menzies, the great divine) — Mrs. Kurey had a nephew 
who was in his last year of Divinity. According to the custom 
of his family, this young man wrote in religious weeklies ; and 
was even now publishing (in the Good Samaritan) a series 
of striking articles on "The Devil: the Incarnation of 
Evil," Lilte all the productions of the Meozies family, the 
articles were favourably noticed by the Press and ridiculed 
by the clergy. Whitelaw had be^ at the Mackenzies' one 
evening when i^irrie had given an exquisite caricature of 
the preaching of Dr. Menzies, making absurd quotations 
S16 
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whidi, he toofessed, were from the Doctor^s book " On the 
UoioD of the Three Hundred and Sixy-five Difierent Churches 
iu ScotUnd.'" Hie fame of the Menzies's was, however, great 
among the more orthodox members of the Church; and 
young Menzies' fellow-itudents knew that he would simply 
fall into a living soon after he came out. His ridiculous 
articles were quite unnecessary as an advertisement. 

WelL . . . The people of St. Elizabeth's, finding that 
Mackenzie was frequently obliged to refuse their invitations, 
wi^ed him to have an assistant to whom he could leave 
the funerals and sometimes the sermon, and so be free for 
tiie more serious portion of his duties. Kay had no doubt 
that Whitelaw — a creature to be mistrusted — began to 
intrigue with the Eureys and Menzies^ as soon as the matter 
was mentioned. No doubt Mrs. Kurey, incited thereto by her 
fiunily, had said to Kurey that this assistantship would be 
the veiy thing for her nephew ; had persuaded her husband 
to leave Westmount Street for St. Elizabeth's. Who knew 
what might come of it ? After all, only a small portion of 
the congregation was in Mackenzie's &vour. Kay had forced 
him OD them. He seemed tremendously popular just now, 
but he was giving offence here and ther^ Toe people would 
tire of him. Congregations shifted about lixe weather- 
cocks ; like Athenian — or any other — mobs, they clamoured 
constantly for some new thmg. After being startled bv 
Mackenzie — who knows P — they might be glad to sink back 
again on the slumber-inviting cushions of the Menkes' old- 
Mshioned doctrine. . . . 

Kav, divining or imagining all this, was mischievoudy 
pleaseo when Mackenzie knocked the whiJe thing on the 
head by refusing to have an assistant. He had not too much 
work : he liked work. Great Pharaoh ! was not that what 
he was there forP And it would not be easy to get an 
assistant to suit him. 

It was admitted. Whitelaw's thin protesting voice was 
smothered by Kay's loud one. Kay's party was stilt the 
stronger. . . . Young Menzies might go where he pleased — 
be would not get into St. Elizabeu's. 

Thanks to his extensive Cunily connections, young 
Mensdes had to a certain extent the power of going where 
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he pleased. He bestowed hinuelf on Clamor of Sandrhill, 
where he bided his time. 

Bided his time ? It is true Uut young Meiuiee be^n 
(in the Pleasant Sunday AfiemoofC) a seriea of articles 
which were clearly aimed at St. Elizabeth's; and that his 
iivelv little cracking and popping (ire was soon followed up 
by the booming of his unues nig guns in the Cen/urion and 
the Religiout Ouat-dian, Skirmishes took place in the daily 
press; people wrote defending or attacking Mackenzie. 
Whitelaw — somewhat effectively hidden under the pen-name 
" A Christian " — crushed into print. As Kay said, the whole 
thing served to advertise Mackenzie; there was an old 
quand between his family and the Menzies's ; and their ill- 
concealed peTw>nal rancour brought into relief his gentle- 
manly composure. . . . Still, was it not rather a far-fetched 
supposition that Mrs. Kurey was making her husband stay 
in St. Elizabeth's actually to undermine Mackenzie's position 
there? 

Well, Kay was a man of experience. Bless you, the 
things that h& had seen done! He knew how strangely in 
the life of the Church the things that are temporal are 
blended and confounded with and influenced by tne things 
that are eternal. He rect^ised that Kurey's prejudices—a 
sensible man's name for other people's convictions — joined 
issue with his desire to stand well with the Menzies's. White- 
law hated Mackenzie, was terrified by his avowals; and the 
young man was so reckless, so defenceless ! He exposed 
himself daily to the enmity of these men. 

About that mission, for example. Some years ago SL 
Elizabeth's had had a hall in a poor quarter, had held 
services, lectures, entertainments. Kurey had often been 
present as a gu^ in the days of Mackenzie's predecessor. 
Now the thing had fallen into disuse. Kurey wished to 
revive it, loving himself on the platform speaking mora- 
lity. Mackenzie had revolted at the idea, declared that it 
was an insolence for a layman to preach to the poor. Simi- 
lar dispates had arisen about the bazaar, the Sunday-school. 
Kurey's attempt to see Mackenzie was only one of many. 
Since Christmas a score of invitations had been issued by 
the Kureys, lefused by the Mackenzies. Mrs. Kurey had 
%\% 
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called : Lorinda, obejing her husband, did not return the 
call. Meetings in the houses of mutual acquaintances 
resulted in the chilliest of bows and hand-touches, small- 
talk of a crushing kind, with innuendoes, with sarcasms. 
Whitelaw, who now always shook vith hysterical excite- 
ment in Mackenzie's presence, brought him and the Menzies's 
together ; talked constantly of young Menzies' brilliance, of 
his future, of his articles on the Denl and the reviews which 
praised them. Menzies himself filled up the greater portion 
of an evening, and engaged the apparent attention of a 
whole tableful of people, by discoursing on his own works. 

" Ah, you^ tninking, Mr. Mackenzie ! ^ Whitelaw said, 
turning to the young man. " Mr. Menzies teaches us all to 
think.* 

" I was wondering if the Devil wags his tail when he's 
pleased,^ Mackenzie said. He and Menzies looked straight 
at each other, recalling — perhaps regretting P — the days when 
they used to fliug stones. 

Another time Whitelaw, at dinner with the Birnies, and 
in presence of Kurey, asked Mackenzie if it were not true 
that (despite the family feud) one of the reverend Menzies^g 
had made love to his aunt — now, Whitelaw knew, a miser- 
able old maid. 

" Yes," Mackenzie said. 

Whitelaw laughed. "Ah, if the lady hod only looked 
ahead ! She didnt think he was going to be such a big 
man." (The creature was always fulsome to the Kureys 
and Menzies^s, Kay knew.) "I suppose she thought then 
she might do better P " 

"Oh," Mackenzie said, raising bis frank eyes, "she 
fuu done better." 

Another time Kurey, rather excited, was speaking 
a^inst members of his own family. It was a habit of 
his when he had been drinking, and (Whitelaw explained) 
meant nothing. 

" He was a bit of a blackguard, my uncle," Kurey said, 
lifting his round glistening glance to the faces about him ; 
happening to look right at Mackenzie. For a second they 
saw each other : Kurey shrank from the hostility in the young 
man's eyes. 
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" I can believe thaV' Mackenzie said, with a cruel 
lightness. Kay himself found it hard to break the awk- 
ward silence following. He was not inclined to roar with 
laughter this time: it occurred to him again that Mac- 
kenzie*! face was formed for the lively expression of 
emotions. 

Perhaps Kurey's efibrts to make friends with the 
Madienzies were the executioner's pathetic attempts to 
propitiate his still living victims. Certainly Eurey did 
try to be nice ; took rebuffs patiently, left innuendoes and 
retorts to Whitelaw and his ^llowers ; was always courteous 
to Mackenzie. Again and again he had stood on Lorinda^s 
door-mat, to be told that she was not at home. He had 
tried to make friends with the child ; but, subtly influenced 
by her parents* feelings, she fled from him as from the 
iKreath of pestilence. 

Eay got impatient with Mackenzie. The manager had 
the man of the world*s sense that all unnecessary displays of 
feeling are silly. He allowed for a young man's intensity* 
his frankness and fleriness ; but Mackenzie was a difficult 
subject — exasperatingty difficult. Eay had taken some 
trouble to bring him to St. Elizabeth's : he could not 
bear the idea or losing him, or that Mackenzie should be 
obliged to give up the pleasant society and creature 
comforts of which he showed so lively an appreciation, 
and creep into some obscure country parish or dirty city 
charge wnere the people had no sense of humour. Eay 
felt that the young man was kia. During those months he 
suffered something of the proud trepidation of the owner 
of a valuable race-horse beset by treacherous rivals. 

If the thing went far enough for a Presbytery easel 
Eay knew that it would be a splendid advertisement, and 
that Mackenzie would certainly oe offered a good Congre- 
gationalist or Unitarian church — if he would take it) 
Kay was quite ready to follow him thither, and so ■vere 
a third of the St, Elizabeth members. But Eay was 
dismally aware that this was not Kurey's way of doing 
things. A big fight, an air-clearing row, were abhorrent 
to persons of that sort. Presbytery cases, too, were rather 
ridiculous nowadays, and the I^bytery unwilling to hunt 
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heretics. And there was in Mackenzie's case a fiunilv in- 
fluence older and prouder than the Menzies\ His forbean 
for generations back had been fighting men in the State 
Church and in the army. His aunt, in spite of her present 
poverty and her narrow life in the square of a country 
town, bad Influence. She had not the dimmest idea of 
the doctrine that her nephew was preaching — (the thought 
made Kay roar with laughter} — but a Highlandwoman 
could be trusted to defend her own flesh and blood as 
a wild-cat fights for her young. . . . Alas ! Mackenzie's 
aunt and her friends were too short-Bigbted to let it 
come to a Presbytery case. 

Kay heaved a smiling sigh, shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders. He would have liked to swear at Mackenzie. . . . 

" Mr. Whitelaw." 

Whitelaw came into the office. He was a tall, thin man 
with an emaciated countenance, small features, a wig-like 
mass of flaxen hair, almost white. He had a waist, and 
wore a very long frock-coat. It was his habit to refer 
to himself as a young man, but he was more like an old 
woman. His face, hu delicate hands, his thin voice, his 
gossip, suggested arm-diairs, woollen shawls and crochet- 
work. 

For a few minutes he and Kay talked on a business 
matter ; then Whitelaw said : 

" Mr. Kurey is very much hurt by the way Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has treated him about the mission.'" He repeated 
what had passed. Kay set his mouth. 

" He thinks it is an impertinence to offer the poor inferior 
preaching, I agree with nim." 

" He might have been kinder,*' Whitelaw said plain- 
tively. " About the bazaar too. Mn. Kurey asked no 
thanks — she was ready to give her time and trouble. . . ,"" 

"He stated at the meeting that he thought that 
bazaars were mean things and stupid ; he thinks we can 
afford to pay for the Convalescent Home without that. 
So we can, you know ; it's too absurd in St. Lizzie's to 
say we can't. Fm willing if the rest of you will follow 
suit The women want a bazaar just to show off their 
gowns." 

S21 
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" He refuses to have a Sunday-ichool, I understand ? I 
woBD't present at that meeting." 

" Oh, as for tefdsiug to have one ! — we can have one if 
we like, of course. But no one wants it Sunday-schools 
are exjdoded fEillacies. A game in the open air is better for 
the bairns." 

"He insists on having more paid professionals for the 
choir. I think it a pity not to encourage the voluntary 
efforts of chun^ members who have musical talent." 

Kajgrimaced. "Oh,Mr. Whitelaw,it^sanotherexploded 
llacv that the Lord has no artistic taste and no musical ear. 

D t see any hardship in paying for good music — Fm will- 
ing if the rest of you are." 

Whitelaw murmured that a church service was different 
from a music-hall entertainment; went on to the next item 
on his list of grievances — 

"Our old-fashioned Christianity is an exploded &Ilacy 
too, I suppose. ... If we follow his leadership, our children 
will know little enough of the faith that was dear to our 
grandfathers." 

" His views are sane enough— «nd good enough for me," 
replied the shrugKiog KaTi vho did not believe that the man 
had ever had either a faith or a grandfather. " You cauH 
deny that he takes an exalted view of our duty to God and 
to our fellows. The very vagueness of bis notion of the Dei^ 
has something reverent in it, and leaves room for infinite 
growth and expansion. He says there is a kind of theological 
snobbery in pretending to be specially well acquainted with 
God." 

Whitelaw was tapping his withered white fingers cm the 
table, looking more than ever like a fretful old woman. 

"Wbinstane said less than he does," he flashed out 
suddenly, swift as the dart of an adder> tongue. 

Kay looked at him, smiling in the reaUsation that he 
had found the creature off his guard. Whinstane's was a 
Presbytery case of five or ox years ago — the last to be held 
in Scotland, people said. 

" We've moved a bit since Whinstane's time," Kay said 
drily. 

«ae 
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Nevertheless, as soon as Whitelaw was eone Kay flimg 
out of tbe office in his headlong stylet ^^ "^^ about to 
throw his stalwart person down the flights of stone stairs. . . . 

A young man, mounting, raised his eyes. 

" Beg pard' — can you tell me if Mr. Kay is in P " He 
was breathless. 

" Ftn Mr, Kay. I'm just going out. Did you want to 
see meP" 

" If you please," 

" Well, Fm in a hurry just now " — Kay stopped, startled 
bv the other's face ; looked hard at him. The young man, 
Use a street-sleeper surprised by a uight-policeman, returned 
the gaze with one that hid nothing. 

Kay was a man of the world, out he had a kindly open 
heart : there were in the city not a few witnesses who might 
be summoned in his defence at the Last Judgment. He 
bad a special tenderness for young men : his laughing face 
seemed humorously pitiful of the diBillnsions in store for 
them. And Kay nad seen a thing or two, bless you ! He 
knew the face of a man on the rocks — and this man was 
desperate. The youns face above the high collar and 
rrapectable clothes was haggard, forlorn, terrible. 

** See here,^ Kay said gently, " come up the first thing 
to>morrow morning. Come at nine — I'll be there to meet 
yoa Say yoa have an appointment with me." 

Kay went to the Mackendes*, where be found Lorinda, the 
children with her, 

" Mac will be back to dinner to-nig^t," Lninda said in 
a cooing, complacent way. 

"Wanweir Races. Ob yea,^ Kay said. "Camochao 
asked me, but I'd engagemente in town, . . . Mrs. 
Mackenzie, your husband gives too many handles to his 



" Enemies F "" Lorinda's big white lids went up as she 
gave him a cup of tea. 

" Well, my dear, say to his disapprorov.'' 
Lorinda laughed. " Mother was horrified at him going 
to the races and putting on money. But in a smart chur^ 
like ours, who cares P " 

ftSIS 
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" Any stick will do to beat a dog,*" Kay replied, thinking 
how beautiful she waa and what a pity it would be for her to 
be obliged to dress badly. " Mackenzie dances, he drinks 
champagne, he plays bridge and billiards on Sunday, he goes 
to horse-raoes. In a ' smart' church — as you say, my dear 
— none of these things would matter in a man doctrinally 
sound. As you know, Mackenzie is not doctrinally sound. 

Lorinda smiled at what, in Church circles, is considered 
a great compliment ; but some slight anxiety crinkled her 
forehead as she raised her eyes to his &ce, 

** Are there things being said ?.,."" 

" Yes, my dear. Things are being said. I don't know 
just what, but — well, it would be diplomatic of you to make 
friends with Kurey.'" 

" But if Kurey meant mischief when he joined the 
church,^ Lorinda said bluntly, ** what's the good of that ? " 

" My dear, I dont know that he did mean mischief. He 
may have meant it. He may still mean it ; but who knows 
what effect" — Kay looked at her and bowed. Lorinda 
blushed and laughed in a pretty girlish satisfaction. *' In 
sober sadness," the manager continued, "you may avert 
trouble by being nice to Kurey. DonH you see it would tie 
his hands — whatever efiect it might have on his heart ? " 

Lorinda considered. 

'* Mac would never do it," she said. " He hates Mr. 
Kurey. He's awfully good, Imt when he takes a thing like 
that into his head . . ." 

'*! know — I know," Kay said, groaning and rubbing his 
eye. . . ."Well! Couldnt you £1 it yourself^" — Lorinda 
was silent. — " Would Mackenzie scold you ? " Kay asked ten- 
derly, drawing his chair nearer. She was really splendid. 

" He never gave me a wrong word," Lorindia said, ex- 
pressing herself vulgarly in her earnestness. 

Kay was touched. What an old fool Arbuckle was with 
his theories about an mifortunate marriage ! 

" But I shouldn't cross him in a thing like this," Lorinda 
said. " It's a wife's duty to make her husband^s friends and 
enemies her own. He has never failed in his duty to me — 
never in the least thing, and " 

The pretty creature ! " God bless you, my dear," Kay 
ftSti 
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said. " Leave it alone. Don't you and Mackenzie bother 
your beads about tbe kirk quarreli — we'll manage tbem 
for you." 

"llie only tbing to do if they are nasty," be said to 
himself) goinei " is to push it ao far tbat tbey must make 
it into a Presbytery case. . . . After all, something's bound 
to happen to Mackenzie." 

Tbat same day something happened to Mackenzie. 

When be had arrived at Camochan's, and tbe latter had 
asked him how he was, Mackenzie bad answered that be felt 
like a man in a patent medicine advertisement. He bad 
never felt so fit It was as if some operation had been 
performed which bad made his blood run faster, his brain 
work more actively, bis eyes and ears serve him bettv; 
which had made his heart dance and sing. 

People in Glenmaruiel bad been delighted to see him. 
Camocban bad asked Wise and Furrie to meet him at dinner ; 
and tbe latter bad so clung to his friend, tbat Mackenzie 
had an awakening of the remorse which be had felt on 
leaving — but vivified and intensified as were all his present 
feelings. As for the farmers whom he had found time to look 
up, they had nearly fallen on bis neck ; making him wonder 
at the callous brute tbat be had been. He bad never seen 
tbe glen look so beautiful ; the crimson-brown trees, gemmed 
with young leaves, had never bad such tints; the river 
had never lurked so brown and golden, broken in such a 
startling glory of nlvcr ; ithe whms bad never flamed so 
wondroosly on slopes so green; tbe lambs had never lain 
in BO engaging a nelplessness ; the &nnhouses had never 
showed so white, with dairies so cool and dim, with such 
sunny yards and russet fields smeared with emerald, with 
such fragrant cows and noble horses, with such smiling 
labourers, with girls with cheeks so bright and voices so 
sweet in Gaelic greetings. 

Ilie Wednesday of Wanweir Races was the finest day 
that Mackenzie bad ever seen. He bad never witnessed 
BO exhilarating a race. Camocban laughed when the young 
man jumped up and down on the carriage step and 
shouted as the norses fiew past. Tbe jockeys seemed to 
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perch like brightly coloured porroquets, the sunny turf 
tiembled to the thunder of hoofs, trom the speckled manes 
in grand stand and enclosure the cheering broke out like the 
roaring of a sea. Beyond the course there lay a stretch 
of country — a land of little hills, of woods and meadows, 
backgrounded by blue mountains. The landscape was 
waabed in in tender colours, moist and luminous. Violet 
shadows quivered across the golden greens, the rosy greys 
and mauves and browns; and here and there, points of 
fire, shone the blossoming gorse. 

Mackenzie^ horse won : he was going to buy the pearl 
necklace for Lorinda. 

Ffluff, Kurey I And Kay's nonsense about running into 
danger. As the train carried Mackeozie back to Glasgow 
he felt that his luck had not deserted him. 

There were two men in the carriage with him; one 
read the Good StmiarHan, one slept. Unhappy beggars! 
Mackenzie leaned towards the open window that be might 
miss none of the beauties of the country through which 
they passed. Afternoon was falling into evening ; the shadows 
were long, rose colour wavered in them. Passing a wood 
he saw how the sunlight — ^yellow to orange — patched the 
greenness, immersed tree-tnmks. After this wood, he knew, 
there were fields — one especially — from which the larits 
seemed to go up in thousands. Listening, he could hear 
them above the throbbing of the express. ... It was 
ripping to live in the country : a man was a fool to want 
to come to town. Well, no : it was ripping to live in town 
too. It was ripping to be alive at all. . . . 

Mackenzie knew no more than other people : he did not 
know what had happened to him. He could not explain 
this blossoming of his being, this vitality of heart and brain, 
except by saying that he lelt particularly fit He did not 
know that his soul, in the garden of the world, walked 
DO longer alone ; but aware of a gracious presence, bidden 
in foliage and flowers and blue distances ; coming — coming 
— with every breath of wind, with every thrill of life, every 
touch of the sun. . . . He did not trace tbe wandering of 
his thoughts from the larks' passion and the sun and sky 
to Melicent Marquess. AVhy should faeP It was qaite 
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natural that he should think of Melicent who was m closely 
akin to Nature ; and she was intimate with the Mackenziea 
now, quite a friend of thetn both, and often in their house. 
He would show her Lorinda's pearl necklace. . 

He was so much absorbed in thinking of tibe pearl neck- 
lace and other things that he got out at the wrong station 
at Glasgow. To reach a cabstand he must pass through 
a poor quarter of the town. ... It was here that a strange 
thuig happened to Mackenzie. 

It was an evening of tender light. He noted the soft 
blue and white of Uie skj at the zenith, the pure gold 
deepening in the west, the long moist violet shadows in 
the streets, the blue dreamy distances. . . . Tall diimneys 
were aerial things : smoke-puiFs took tints of blue and gold : 
vile-faced tenements mode softly declining and ascending 
penpectives; rags, swaying on poles thrust from windows, 
were harmonious colour-notes. Sounds were undergoing 
that mystical change which comes to all voices at the time 
when Day feels the first kisses of Evening. 

As Mackenzie turned a comer two rows of windows 
suddenly blazed, reflecting the gold light in the west. He 
stood still in pleasure at the sight ; and became aware that 
in the street which he entered groups of men and women were 
seated on steps, at the mouths of alleys. Reflection told 
him that they were awaiting the opening of the great model 
lodging-houses which lined the street. Some of the women 
were suckling children. Some of the men had their faces 
plunged in their hands. Most of them lat staring in front 
of them. 

In the presence of that other soul his soul stood and 
looked at these people. He saw ihem suddenly with his 
awakened eyes — and undnstood that they sat in darkness. 
Of the beauty of sky, sunlight, distance, they saw nothing. 
Of the joy of living thev f^t nothing — had never felt any- 
thing. Iliey sat in the oark — on the blind side of God. 

Mackenzie remembered that he had said once to Furrie 
that on the whole he believed in the Christian ideal, but 
that a part of it which did not appeal to him was the 
washing of feet and the healing of dirty b^gars' diseases. 
Furrie, rathw serious, bad taken the defensive. 
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'*We]l, Fm not attacking it,** Mackenzie said. "It^s 
all right, I dare say — but it doesn't interest me. I want 
to move mec^s souls. Let those with a talent for it tinker 
their bodies." 

"Well, that's reasonable enough,'' Furrie admitted. 
" No one man can do two men's work ; and there's nothing 
like specialising. Still, you know, there's the ideal . . .*' 

'* Oh, the ideal ! " Mackenzie said. ** We cant be 
better than we know how. We aren't a bit like Christ — 
what's the good of pretending that we are P " 

But now Mackenzie was thinking hard as he walked 
home. A ridiculous impulse had prevented him from 
taking a hansom. . . . Iliese people, incapable of feeling 
happy, sitting waiting for the right to go to bed! Mac- 
kenzie's brows were drawn togewer, bis upper lip curved 
over binding the under one. . . . 

He had not thought a lot about this question of poverty. 
He had hod many other things of which (it seemed) ne must 
in duty think first. He had uttered no lies on this subject, 
he reflected, in an instinctive self-defence ; had not canted 
about " work for every one who would take it " ; had never, 
out of a superfluity of ignorance, oflered counsel to the poor. 
That was really all that he bad to say for himself; for with 
his haughty humbleness about his actions as distinguished 
from his convictions, he did not plead for himself as a giver. 
He did not remember — he hardly knew — that he had never 
in his worst financial straits refused a beggar ; that he gave 
away a third of his income to " caaes " his people brought to 
his notice. ... He had intended to read that Tolstoi that 
Melicent had lent him, but he had not yet had time. . . . 

He could make out but a poor case for himself, he 
reflected, A large percentage — an astonishingly large percent- 
age—of the populace were in this sorry plight ; not living, 
not humiui in face and speech. He had listened to Melicent 
speaking of them ; had thought how well her pity became 
her, and that her eyes had the blues of the uttermost sea. 
In the same sweet meaningless way he had known the say- 
ings of the great lovers of humanity. The worldly facts of 
material life had thrust the image of Christ into the realm 
of the unattainable ideal. Imagination, warm and loving, 
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brought it back into the real. He saw agaio that image 
of superb humanity, not in unlikeneu to, but in identity 
with men ; saw the workman bending, whistling, over hu 
tools, the wedding-guest making merry, the poet dreaming 
among the flowers, — and the social reformer weeping over 
a city. 

Mackenzie''s thinking grew harder. He was frowning, 
biting in his under lip. He was an honest man and brave : 
he must see the meaning of this thondit that had come to 
him. Its suddenness aunmsed him ; for he left out of count 
the inflnences which haa been secretly and slowly fostering 
its growth. 

He was in the centre of the city now. He noticed that 
the buildings were buntinged, the lanip-posta bewreathed, 
strings of flags across the streets. He looked eastwards 
along Argyle Street, a dazzle and din of damp pavements 



washed wim light from the shop-&onts, of rolling, crashing 
electric cars, all aglow, of frisking light carts and cabs. 
He crowds were so dense that walking was difficult. He 



remembered that the King and Queen were coming to- 
morrow to lay the foundation-stone of the new fever hospital. 
It was for the ball to follow that he was going to buy 
Lorinda the pearl necklace. 

The people had come out to see the decorations. Why 
couldn't Mackenzie laugh at the crowds, be amused by their 
odd humours P Why could not he take a Dickensian satis- 
faction in the sight of their enjoyment P Why couldn't 
he tenderly note this little group or that — that young 
mother with the pallid, large-heaided baby bursting out 
of her shawl and the rickety toddler of fifteen monuia or 
so clutching her skirts; the smiling elderly couple, drunk, 
laughing and saluting every one ; the sweethearts — little girls 
wim big hats, men even smaller than the girls, lurching 
along, knocking against each other P . . . 

He could not. His imagination was of the sort tfaat 
lies dormant for a time, then awakes, showing vivid visions. 
Once it had come to him as angels came to Hebrew prophets, 
and had bidden him speak the truth and save the Caorch 
. . . and he bad spoken all the truth be knew. 

How had he been blind? A large percentage of the popu- 
SS9 ,-■ I 
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Ifttion — how many, good Qod P He had looked flippaotly 
at the figures in books and magazine articles, dozed over 
diagrams of black circles with thin white wedges to represent 
the housed and fed. He had concerned himself with the 
freeing of souls. , . . Were there not here souls in want of 
liberation ? He thought of a beautiful face — oh, any beauti- 
ful face! — and understood that ugliness, disease, suffering, 
are the prisons of souls. His fancy peopled the street with 
men and women as they might be— -as they ought to be — 
as Grod wanted them to be. 'Ilien he saw them as they 
were — their distortions, their withered limbs, their hideous 
rashes, seared skins, dribbling mouths. How could souls 
live and grow in such dwellings ? 

And the decent people were worse to behold than those 
flauntingly indecent 'rhere was something blasphemous in 
their cheerfulness and patience — in the respectable gold rings 
on the fingers of those women who bore child after child to 
men who could not feed the crowds of living nor bury the 
crowds of dead ones; in the courting of Uaese deformed 
young couples who would bring into the world more of 
these nornble travesties — God^s images. The babies, perched 
on their mothers, seemed like loathly parasites sucking their 
lives from withered trees. The bodies of these creatures were 
eloquent of decay. They had always ofiended his healthy 
senses: but it was not physical disgust that overwhdmed 
him now. It was a feeling more worthy of the manhood 
within him and the Godhead to which that humanity was 
reaching hands. It was the expansion and ennoblement 
of that half-contemptuous sense of responsibility whidi had 
made him, in avowed blindness, undertake the guidance of 
the blind. . . . 

God's images 1 Suppose God moved beude him, helpless, 
hating all this ueliness and pain as the maker of beauty and 
joy must hate them P Suppose this fundamental falsehood 
— these horrible material perversions and lies — must be swept 
away before men could search for the truth? Was it not 
a lie for a man to eat and drink as if there were no one 
starving P To lie down on his bed, feigning ignorance of 
the fact that men and women, homeless, drt^ged their 
bodies about the streets? The meaningless statistics sud- 

sso 
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denly leaped before his eyes, translated, understood, symbols 
of file. Oh, a Urge percentage ! . . . 

Suppose that was the work of the Church P Not the 
washing of feet, the plastering of wounds here and there, 
at random, in useless charities : but to cry aloud, to shake 
the foundations of a corrupt society; to say unto those 
who had built up a wall of false social conditions, who 
had daubed it with the plasters of cant about God's will, 
stewardship, law and order, and what not — to say unto 
them, " Behold, it shall &11 " P 



Ogle 



CHAPTER II 

HOW THE GIRLS BETTERED THEMSELVES 

". . . Tha BUgal Qkbiiel tock Hahomet ont of hi* b«d on« n 
giva bltn a light of ftU things In the nrea heavens, in pamdiae, a; 
bell, whlob the prophet took a diatinot rlew of ; and after having bdd 
alnsty tbonnud ooufereuoea with Qod, was bronght back again to hia 
iMd. All this, iajs the Alcoran, was tnuisaat«d In to small a apace of 
time, tliat Haliomet at his letom toond hU bed itiU warm, and took np 
an earfeen [itober (which waa thrown dowo at the very instant that the 
angel Gabriel carried him awsj) before the water was ^ iidlt." 

Ton : April 1910. 
DoKOTHT looked with a melancholy air at the pair of fowls. 

"She carriefl it too far," Ahsoo laid sympathetically. 
" 'llie best way to do would be to get one of them roasted at 
the baker''8 since our oven won"^ work decently ; and we can 
boil the other." 

*' We'll have to ask some one in," Dorothy said. " You and 
I can't eat two big fowls in two days; and I donH think 
iiiey'll keep longer," she added, sniffing at them. 

" I wisn you would&H be making me feel nervous about 
them," Alison said tartly. " Tliey seem quite fresh : I don^t 
suppose Walt would send us anything questionable. . . . 
Perhaps Melicent will eat some of them after all, Hotha." 

"She aon't,^ Dorothy said. "Look at the turkey at 
Christmas. Look at the day we went to the Carews'. 
Melicent is awfully obstinate ; and she says she has got so 
that she really can't eat meat now ; and these honia ants 
and things can't be good for her." 

"She looks wdQ — I never saw her looking better," 
Alison sud. " Well, shall I go to the baker's ? It's near 
Melicent's time to come in." 

Tlie little flat — a top one in a suburban tenement — was 
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furnished with the remaiiu of the De Stayniers^ furnituie — 
the diEmal attritiu of their removals. Walt — meaoinff no 
hann, poor fellow — had divided their household goods into 
two portions : he had the habit of r^arding the girls as a 
unit, and it did not occur to him that the partition was 
other than just and generous. 

The girls had spent Christmas at Olswick, and had be^i 
delighted with Walfe house and fumiture; and they and 
Olive had been very pleasant to each other. 

"I've settled about the fowl," Alison said at tea. "Is 
that all the butter there is P " 

Dorothy explained that it was all that was left of the 
week's butta-. She had been obliged to give some to a man 
who had come beting to the door. 

" I didn't like to give him dry bread,^ she said. " Aod 
here, do you know, when I went down to the back-gieen I 
saw all rd gireii him lying at the foot of the stairs." 

Melicent said that it was a shame. Alison asked 
drily: 

" Is it because the butter's done that you want to have 
aome one bere to supper the night we have the fowl p " 

" To-morrow's Satmxlay — we can buy next week's butter 
then," Melioent said. *' But whom could we aak P " 

Dorothy hesitated artificially. 

" Why not ask Nannie Pink — Gregson ? " 

"And Willie?" 

" And Willie of course." 

" It's so stupid bavins one man and such a lot of girls," 
Alison said with a side-glance at Melicent. 

" Well. . . . We could ask Lewis to come too — couldn't 
we P " Dorothy flushed, but did not look at Melicent. 

" I think it would be nicer just to have Loa and Daisy 
Castles," Melicent said. 

" Why P I don't see why you're always against having 
the Finks now p " Dorothy said excitedly. " You used to 
be with Nannie constantly." 

"I don't like them as well as I did," Melicent said 

quietlv. She had been quick to acc^t the half-^poli^ 

Nannie had oflfered at their first meeting after the Finks' 

** social." So mudi must be fbrgivei) to people who had had 
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trouble! — and almost every one had had troubl& And 
Willie Gr^BOD was a kind, simple soul — it wasn't fair to 
judge peopw by their want of manners. . . . And there was 
Dorothy to be considered — -poor little Dorothy. Why 
shouldn't she have Lewis Finx since she so craved for him ? 
Melicent kept her in ignorance of Nannie's stinging speech, 
and was rewarded as quixotics usually are. She was 
the worst actor in the world: her awkwardness still 
kept Dorothy under the impression that she was jealous. 
They saw Pink with such dilFerent eyes. The image c^ 
him on Melicent's retina would have appeared unknown to 
Dorothy. 

" But I don^ mind. Let's ask the Grregsons and Lewis 
Pink — and the Castles too if you like." 

"That's too many," the cautious Alison said. "Yon 
know we haven't enouffh of chairs." 

" Just the Pinks then P " 

<< What day then ? Friday P " The girts had talked 
things over, and believed that they had learned to take 
practical views. They had no one to look to but themselves : 
they must help themselves. They resolved, on coming to 
this new house, to better themselves in every way ; to t^ to 
dress better and to brush their hair a great deal and mani- 
cure their nails ; to be on the look-out for every chance of 
making a little money; to select their acquamtance (as 
other pecmle did) with an eye to social advancement They 
set aside Friday as their day at home because it ended the 
week's work. On that day Dorothy was wont to buy a few 
pennyworthsofbiscuits^and to clean the pieces of silver which 
W^ter had left to them ; and they expected callers, . . . 
Sometimes I.ou and Daisy Castles came. . . . But of late the 
Mackenzies had come several times, creating a sort of half- 
pleasant terror. They dressed so well, they knew such a lot 
of people. Mackenzie himself had come up, just after their 
removal, to ask if he could do anything for them ; and since 
then he had frequently come alone ; with messages &oai his 
wife, with theatre tickets, books. Iliey had become gay and 
friendly during the excitement of picture-hanging ; out his 
manners were so good that Dorothy had relapsed into 
timidity. On the whole, the consternation his appearance 
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caused outweighed the pleasure derived Jrom his courtesy. 
And Dorothy and Alison rather resented him and his wife 
as peculiarly Melicent^s friends, and suspected him of a 
tendency to put on ** side." Once he had come when the 
china-woman waa at the door, and they were exchanging an 
old pair of trousers, which Walt had left behind, for a milk- 
jug. (Alison had hroken the only larse jug they had, and 
Dorothy was not going to put the milk in a pie-dish any 
longer.) . . . And another time she had been obliged to show 
Mackenzie into the dining-room when the coalman's ticket 
was up in the window. Taking it down she had made some 
remarK on it (as she said) to cover the awkwardness; and 
she had judged from his bewildered face as he replied that 
he had no idea what a coal-ticket was. 

" Oh, come over, Rotha 1 " Melicent said. " They lived 
in a two-nxHned house when they were first married, and 
I know he helped his wife. Likely he used to put up 
coal-tickets himself, and was surprised at you being so 
apologetic." 

Dorothy shook her head. 

" I don't believe his wife ever put up tickets except when 
he was out," she said. "He's the sort of man to cause 
nonsense of that kind. He touches you as if you were mode 
of china; and he never sees a bucket or anything till he's 
falling into it. He pretended not to see that big hole in 
the drawing-room carpet — and Lewis Pink wasn't two 
minutes in the room before he'd noticed it. Lewis pre- 
tended to fall into it," Dorothy said, laughing delightedly 
at the recollection of Pink's humour, ..." Tnough, to be 
sure, Mackenzie stores so hard into your face that it's no 
wonder he can't see anything else.'^ 

Tlie rose-colour washed into Melicent's cheeks. " It's — 
just a way he has," she said. '* I remember Walt spoke of 
the intent way he looked at one." 



" Friday then P " AHson repeated. 

"Oh — Friday!" Melicent said, "Pm afraid the Mac- 
kenzies may come." She was not thinking of the choirs, and 
Dorothy knew it. She replied quick as a flash : 
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" Well f If the Finks are good enouKh for us to Icdow, 
they are good enough for the M&ckenzies. Besides, Lewis 
used to live with Mackenzie. He knows Lewis better than 
we do." 

A previons acquaintance with Fink did not present itself 
to MeHcent as a reason for longing to meet him. 

" Yes, but " — she hesitated — " they don't assimilate 
with each other,'' she added lamely. She was coosdoos of 
Mackenzie's scorching scom of Pink, and felt horribly 
ashamed of Nannie's brother as a family friend ... as 
poor little Dorothy ''s possible jtanc^. It was a low feeling, 
sh« knew; but when Pink sat and waited for you to P*^ 
him tea and cake, when he sat down leaving you stanaing, 
when he shuffled out of a room in front of you . . . ! 

"That's because Mackenzie is such a puppy that he 
cant assimilate with any one," Dorothy said warmly. She 
too was, to her own slight extent, aware of Mackenzie's con- 
tempt of Pink, ** He is crazy with conceit." 

Melicent laughed, " No, out he's very proud." 

" Well, I don't know what tight or what reason he has 
to be proud," Dorothy retorted. "He may be better- 
behavea now ; but he has been very wicked. . . . Walt said 
he hadn't any business in the Chm^." 

"He isn't in it for business, but for pleasure perhaps," 
Melicent said. "There are plenty of business men in it 
already." 

" I don't think you ou^t to talk in that flippant way, 
Melicent. I don't see how people could regard their religion 
as a pletuure. ... I know where you learn that kind of 
talk : the newspapers hare taken to quoting the things that 
Mackenzie says . . . and if Walt were here, he wouldn't 
like you to be going so often to their house." 

"They are veiy kind to me," Melicent said. "I like 
them and they like me; and every day people are doing 
-worse things than they did." There was no use in sayii^ 
that she tuiught that the Pinks and Walt himself i^d worse 
things. 

** It's difficult to carve a fowl right when there are a lot 
of people looking at you," Alison saul, to change the subject 
**rm sun to send it flying on to the floor. ... I hope 
836 ^. , 
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Mackenzie wonH come in when we are at supper. He''ll 
think us awfully funny to be having a fowl and coffee for 
Bupper." 

"Yes — Fm sure he thinks all kinds of things inside 
himself,^ Dorothy sud hotly. 

"lieT take their own dinner at half-past eight, Mid 
dress for it — don't they, MelicentP*' Alison asked. 

Dorothy made a scornful sound. 

" Ah — ah ! They've begun doing that since they got St. 
Elizabeth's, I suppose. They don't Know what to do with 
themselves with conceit "^ 

"No, I remember Walt telling me that Mackenzie 
always dressed for dinner when he was at home," Melicent 
said, " His aunt taught him to do it. It's nice — and they 
were quite poor. Not as poor as we are, of course : but I 
rememoer tiiat Walt said Mackenzie had hardly any money 
to spend." 

"Well, he has do light to all the money he has got 
now," Dorothy said. " root Walt ought to hiave it Mac- 
kenzie oughbrt to be io the Church at all." 

It was "poor Walt" again already. The dazzlement of 
their Christmas visit to Olswick, of the impressive rooms 
and neat sorant (just like other people's servants!), bad 
died out into the general duskiness of their lives. Of late 
a certain note in Walt's letters made them vaguely uncom- 
fortable. , , . Poor Walt ! It was horrible not to be free 
from money worries. The girls had thought that he would 
be quite wealthy — that he would — perhaps — send them 
something. . . . But their concern was chiefly about him. 
Poor Walt! Tltey wished that they had been more con- 
sistently kind to him. True to the fustian notions of their 
upbringing, they were rather affectionately proud of his 
inability to save — like the Pinks. 

But he would be ihappv when he got his big church. 
Everything would be all rignt then. 



" We're just six — then leave me out," Nannie said with 
the obliging alacrity shown by people when a boring game 
" An' you'll stayout too, Melicent ? " 
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Lewis Pink offered Melioent his place. She refused, sat 
on the couch with Nannie : she had the embarrassmeDt of 
knowing that Fink looked towards her every now and then, 
and that Dorothy — his partner — noted the looks. 

Not that Fink neglected the game of bridge. He was 
the sort of person to care a great deal about trivial suc- 
cesses. Dorothy made one or two blunders, and he lost 
patience and spoke sharply to hex. 

"Lewis is like Papa — he's an awful one for doing jam 
best at a thing," Nannie said apol<^tically to M^icent. 
Nan was obriou&ly pleased that her brother was undvil to 
Dorothy. 

Willie Gregson was also very much in earnest, but he 
was very good-natured. He and Alison, flirting mildly, 
were the winners. 

" Shall we play another P "" Pink asked sourly. 

" I wouldn t," Melicent said, " I don't advise games for 
people who can't keep their tempers.'" She wanted to be 
nice to people — something in her consciousness told ber 
that she owed a special pity to Lewis Pink — but Dorothy's 
little flushed face, the tears that had sprung to her eyes ! 

Fink grinned : he rather liked a rap on the knuckles 
firom Melicent. Anything was better than that she should 
not speak to him. 

** If rd had Tou for my partner we'd have done better,^ 
he said intimately. 

"I'm the worst player in my family and Rotha is the 
best,'' Melicent said. It was an exasperating part of Pink's 
stupidity that he wouid persist in esteeming her clera 
because she was a teacher. 

He shambled up to the oouch and sat down faeude 
her. 

" Well, we'll let the bridge go," he said with his ^ucrable 
taste, as if he were their host. "Melicent, I am going 
to write a, paper for our Littery. Can you suggest a good 
subject ? " 

Sarcasms rose in Melicent^s mind. Mr. Gappy in " Bleak 
House"? Pink reminded her of him. lamVs essay on 
" Manners " ? What a way Fink was sitting— iis legs sibout 
a mile apart. . . . 

XS8 
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Melic^it, with that humiliatiDg eub-coosciouBDess of 
the wrong that her unresponiiTe heart was about to do 
to Lewis Pink, forced herself to reply gently, expressing 
interest. 

" I thought of Matterlinck,*' Pink said. " lltere'a lots of 
books to consult." 

*' I shouldn^ take my essay out of booka^ Melicmt said. 
** I would just read the book itself and write what I thought 
about it." 

" But I havenie got time for readin\" 

"In that case," Melicent said with irrepressible dry- 
ness, "I should say you hadn^ time for writing tfae essay 
either." . . . Fink looked so much annoyed that, sorry, 
she added, "Why not write one about some author you 
have read P Ibsen or ... or Bunyan or Spenser or some 
one?" 

"Havenie read any o' these," Fink said fretfully, the 
perpendicular line between his brows. " By Gum i " — he 
lauded derisively — "who reads the 'Klgnm's Progress" 
nowadays P" He went sulkily to a table and began to 
turn over some books that lay there. Dorothy, on the 
piano-stool, some music in her lap, was watching fiercely. 
" You have been reading Matterlinck, Melicent P" Fink 
said, lifting and opening a volume. In his ungentlemanly 
way he read what was written on the title-page : 

"Iam Mackenzie 

Fbom Akthub H. FnKKiE." 

"Video meliora proboqne, dateriora wqnor." 

Fink raised his eyes : he looked wonderinglj at Melicent : 
for a moment she was changed, glorified. 

" Why, she looked like the one that died — like Moyra — 
just now," Pink said to himself. Why had Melicent blushed 
and looked so joyously beautiful P 

" Mr. Mackenzie knt it to me," she said. " It is lovely 
binding, im't it P " 

" Yes — ^bad it £rom Forrie, I see. Just like Furrie to 
389 
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write that sentimental stuff. Made a fool of MmBelf about 
Mackenrie — fed op folks talking about bim." 

" I like men who make fools of themselves about some one 
or something," Melicent said. 

" Well, uiere's no accounting for tastes. ... Of course 
I see TOUT meaning, Melicent. Many o' the greatest men 
have Deen considered fools in their generation, WhaCi 
this? Oh, some o' your Socialist books! DonH read 
rubbish like that, Melicent. ... By the way, I am thinking 
of ^ring an address on Blatchford^s * Sorcery Shop.* Awfid 
bleOker that fellow." 

" Yes P I haven't read the * Sorcery Shop.' " 

" Oh, neither have L I don't suppose it's worth read- 
ing — but Fve heard a lot about it, and FU take a 
sort of skim over it befiu^ I write the sermon. . . . 
Melicent ! " 

"Yes?" 

** You don't see much of the Mackenries, do you ? " 

Hieir eyes crossed. She held his with hers as she answered: 
" Yes, Fro often in their house." 

Pink's thin cheeks had whitened. His heart was 
wounded by the antagonism he felt in her — a gentle oppo- 
sition which bad more power than violence or hate to set 
his soul apart from hers. 

" Do you think that's wise, Melicent ? ** he said in a low 
voice, sitting down by her. Elorothy leaned forward, watdi- 
ing, careless of Nannie's shrewish eyes upon her. Willie 
Orison and Alison were doing card tncks and making 
"pancakes." " I dont think Wfut would like it," I^nk said, 
his voice tiembling. . . . "Mackenzie's wife isn't a person 
we would like Nan to know; and — I liked Mackenzie wdl 
enough, I couldn't help liking him somehow — ^but you are 
just as well not to hear hitn, Melicent. Iliey say he has 
taken to sa3nag awful things. . . ." 

Alison had gone to see if the kettle were boiling, for 
Dorothy would not leave the room, 

"But you haven't heard him preach, Lewis," Melicmt 
sud. " \Vhat does he say, for example P " 

Pink, in a low, shocked voice menldoned some of the 
things : he was embarrassed, unhappy : it was strange to 
SM 
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name God just after a game of bridge and while they were 
awaiting supper. 

"But all he says is true," Melicent said. **We don't 
tmote these things. As he aaya, thev may be — but they may 
not. The only thing we are sure of is our own feeling aftw 
truth, and the duty we owe to other people. It's not fair to 
God himself to accept a ready-made notion of him and so 
prevent him from making his real self known." 

Fink*s heart fett bruised : it contracted, then expanded 
strangely. He must give up the thought of Melicent : yet 
he had never wanted oer so much. 

Alison, entering, said that supper was ready. They 
moved into the other room. True to their upbringing, the 
girls had not thought of having only one sitting-room in 
the little three-roomed flat, and of sitting and eating in 
the kitchen as their servantless neighbours did. Quite un* 
affectedly, they spoke of the little ooxes of front rooms as 
the " dining-room " and the " drawing-room : " but — as they 
had thus only one bedroom — Dorothy slept in a foldin^bed 
in the dining-room. The stretcher and mattresses were 
hidden in the cupboard just now, 

Alison, with nervous dignity, carved the fowl ; for Pink 
and Willie Gregson, anxious to get their supper and un- 
willing to be bothered, had declared their inability to "cut 
up the rooster." (Humorous.) Pink made a fuss when he 
was supplied with coffee ; asking for hot water, for boiled 
milk. Willie Gregson was almost a relief in his innocent 
appreciation of his food. He asked permission to take off 
his yellow boots as they were hurting him ; and wanted to 
know if any one of the girls had a pair of slippers that would 
fit him. (Humorous.) Another witticism was the discovery 
of a little hole in one of his socks : he laughingly asked Alison 
if she would dam it for him, expressing a wish that he had 
married her — " taken " her, he phrased it — instead of NaD. 
Melicent's vegetarianism received its usual tribute of jocu- 
larity. She was asked if she ate cabbage three times a day, 
if slie wore cloth boots, if it was against her conscience to 
kill midges, &c. 

** If they were starving, or in rags, or in pain, I coidd feel 
decently towards them,** Melicent thought with a sigh. ** I 
841 a~ I 
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have no sense of moral proportioii. I care more about trifles 
every day. I believe I stiould find it easier to love^a man who 
drank or who had killed somebody than one who counts his 
change or makes a noise taking bia soup. And Rotha and 
Alison seem to have got quite accustomed to men like 
Willie and poor X^wis. It's the mingled wildness and 
snobbery in my blood, I suppose. Aunt Dotty's people 
were businessy and sensible — and the girls arenH quite as 
silly as I am'* — and Meliceut thought sadly of the gene- 
rations of Marquesses whose vices had been " gentlemaoly.'" 
Why, one of her infantile recollections was of hearing her 

Sandfather staggerins upstairs after a wedding. The 
ing would have shocked the Pinks no more than Melicent 
herself had been revolted by seeing Lewis open an envelope 
which he had inadvertently shut, and thrust down the damp, 
sticky flap so that the thing might go for a halfpenny. 

*' IVe a false standard," poor Melicent thought, averting 
her eyes from the gamboge boots standing on the green- 
tiled hearth. " The things that really matter " 

The bell rang. No, it was not the post, as some one 
su^^ted. Melicent knew who it was: she ran to the 
door. 

Mackenzie stood on the immense irou scraper which the 
De StnjmierB had brought &om their Helensburgh house, 
and which they had characteristically kept through all their 
wanderings and while dispensing with less unwieldy articles. 
The thing stretched right across the little doorway; and 
the message-boys of the neighbourhood were wont to dance 
thereon, delighting in the clang. 

Mackenzie himself looked as if he were ready to dance : 
his face was fresh, his eyes sparkled: he held Melicent's 
hand in his clasp, which was so difierent from other people's 
clasps — so warm, without a hint of intimacy, so firm and 
kind and brotherly. What a nice overcoat he wore ! How 
nice his hair was, and his teeth and his hands — Melicent de> 
dded that her standcud was not a false one. These things 
showed what a man really was. 

"It's the most beautiful night you ever saw," Mackenzie 
said, the Highland accent in evidence. He was breathless; 
explained that he bad come out in a hurry. 
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"Lorinda has got wme tickets for those theatricak; 
would you and your cousins like to go ? . . . Thantc you." 
He sat down on the couch beside her. 

" Yes — very much, thanks.^ 

"May we come for you, then? Thank you." ... He 
put the envelope with the tickets into her hand. " How 
cosy you are in here!" His tone implied that their room 
was the most pleasant in the city. " It's a honnie night — 
cold, fr6aty, and the sky all sparkling with stars. . . . 
Oh, did your factor make your chimneys all right, Miss 
Marquess t " 

" Dorothy sent him a post-card. But no man has been 
sent yet." 

" ni — go to see your factor for you if you like,'" Mac- 
kenzie said shyly. 

"Thank you — you're very kind, Mr Mackenzie: but 
perhaps we'd better wait a day or two. They may have 
some reason for delaying. I remember two of the 
factor''8 clerks had influenza," Melicent said with a touch 
of concern. 

Mackenzie''s lips were set seriously ; but the smile flickered 
in the deeps of his eyes as he watched her. She was looking 
with a childlike pleasure at the reserved tickets. 

" Will it be evening dress P " she asked with an abandon 
which would have shanied Dorothy and Alison. It was 
hatefully impossible to have to ask such questions of common 
people, but quite easy to ask "nice" people. . . . "Will 
you wait a kv minutes and see the girls P" she asked. 
"And Lewis Pink is here, and Nannie and her husband. 
Would you hke some cofieeP" 

Mackenzie said that he would, though he knew that 
Dorothy made execrable cofiee ; and Melicent went hack into 
the dining-room, where she wrangled for a few minutes with 
her cousins on the propriety of leaving Mackenzie in the 
drawing-room. As Willie and Fink said, with a sheepish 
humour, thdt they would just stay where they were, and as 
Nan's face was set and shrewish at the mention of Mackenzie's 
name, Melicent and Alison left Dorothy to preside and went 
to the drawing-room. 

When Mackenzie was going Gregson called out to Alisoo 
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to know if she could waggle one of her fingers while the 
others were kept still. She said good-night and hurried 
back to the entertainment offered. Melicent, standitie at 
the door, looked up to the glass roof above the landing-pisce- 
The sparkle of stai's showed in the purple sky, dimly stainii^ 
the dusty dome. 

" WonH you come down and see them ? '" Mackenzie 
said. " Not like that, though. *" He caught down a coat 
which hung on a peg in the little linoleumed hall, with its 
cheap iron umbrella-stand and the paraffin lamp smoking oo 
a bracket. Melicent let him help her into the coat, button 
it ; she put on her motor-cap. 'I'hev ran down the flights 
of stone stairs, past the poor little doors with shiny brass- 
plates bearing the indwellers' names, and little cocoanut 
mats awry on the pipeclayed landings. 

'ITicre were high houses on both aides of the street. 
Most of the windows were dark, for the inhabitants of such 
terraces rarely use their front rooms ; and above the sombre 
blocks a gulf of sky opened, blue-purple with a strong tinge 
of red, stabbed with great bright stars, spattered with the 
powdery whiteness of other stars too mstant to be in- 
dividually seen. The air was keen; the muddy surface of 
the road glistened. 

"Oh, they're splendid!" Melicent said, joyously sure 
that he felt all their splendour. , . . "These old houses 
keep you from seeing " 

At the end of the terrace opposite there was a waste 
piece of ground, rising high, puddled here and there, bestrewn 
with buuders^ materials. 

" If we went tliere we'd see better," Mackenzie said. He 
had no conscious thought except to gratify her; uid she 
was equally single-minded in assenting. 

" Oh, the puddles are freezing ! " she exclaimed, as they 
paused before a wide stretch of liquid mud lying between 
them and the highest hummock of the ground. " There's 
a thin film of ice formed on them. How pretty it is ! Like 
spim glass." She touched it with the heel of her slipper. 
" I can't risk it." 

" May I ? " Mackenzie bent towards her ; she felt his 
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strone arms lifting her, securely, lightly, easily; felt his 
breal£ for a moment on her neck, lien he set her down 
on the high grassy ground. 

" See them now," he said. The great arch of reddish- 
purple palpitated with big, fiill blossoms of light. They 
seemed near; their beauty was, as it were, surprised in its 
nakedness by the human eyes beholding them. But was 
Melicent thinking any longer of the splendour of the 
stars? . . . 

Some one was coming up the hummock behind them ; 
some one wbo panted and stumbled and shuffled ; whose run 
bad the curvatures of a crawl. 

" You two are in a hurry, by Gum ! " licwis Fink said. 
There was a muffler loosely wound about his neck, his over- 
coat dangled &om his rounded shoulders. His eyes were 
very large and bright ; his cheeks burned ; his breath came 
in gasps. 

"Star-gazing?" he said. He offered no excuse for 
having followed them. 

Mackenzie looked at him quietly, with a little surprise, 
with no obvious resentment. Even in the dim light. Pink 
was conscious of the differences which Melicent had felt 
between them ; noted the well-cut clothes, the gleam of the 
white shirt-front, the grace of health, the unconsciousness 
of pose. . . . 

The little spark of feeling in the fagots and drv rubbish 
that filled Pink s heart had never been so near to becoming 
a flame. A breath from Somewhere blew on it; it fluttered, 
expanded. . . . He must save Melicent ; she was in danger 
of moving away, far beyond his ken, of losing the life that 
was fair and good and precious. His heart rebelled at the 
thought that she was escaping him — 

" We had better go back to the house again," Melicent 
said, haif-dreamily. Her thought was that Pink would get 
cold ; instinctively, she regarded him as a kind of apparatus 
for exercises in forbearance. 

Quite simply she turned to Mackenzie. Pink saw him 
wind his arms about her, lift her. . . . 

Fink knew that he could not have lifted her, over the 
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swamp, on to the high eround. But he would have tried — 
oh, he would have tnea ! 

TiMB : May 1910. 

" Mr. Eurey's comin' back to us P '" the beadle said, 
when he came down from the pulpit after depositing the 
books. Pink, in his gown and bands, was coining from the 
vestry. 

Innk''B heart gave a little skip. 

"Who told you that?" 

" Naebody," the beadle replied, with an air of int^ise 
cunning, " But I seen him in the kirk the now.'" 

Fink went into the church, wishing that he had a better 
prayer to begin with. Yes, Kurey was there, sitting in 
Miss Growl's pew ; every one in the church looking at him. 



*' I'll take a chop with you if you don't mind," Kurey 
said genially. 

Fink assented nervously. The merchant had hinted 
that he would probably soon return to Westmount Street 
SL Elizabeth's |had been his wife's idea. It was fashionable 
to run after young Mackenzie, and Fink knew that women 
must be in the fashion. Ha-ha ! . . . And Mrs. Kurey was 
in bad health, and they had thought that a church nearer 
to them 

As St. Elizabeth's was farther than Westmount Street 
from the Kureys' house, and as they, in any case, went to 
church in their carriage, Fink was not deceived by this 
explanation. His intelligence made him aware that Kurey 
wanted something ; it might be to his advantage to assist 
the merchant. 

" That was a capital sermon you gave us this morning, 
Mr. Pink," Kurey said, after lunch in Piuk's lodgings. He 
had been rather taciturn while eating ; disgusted with the 
cooking, and irritably sure that he would have indigestion. 
" Really it's refreshing to hear a well-constructed discourse 
like that after the things I've been listening to of late. 
Too much society in St. Elizabeth's for decent sermons! 
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Too much ftfternoon tea and dining and dancing — especially 
dining.* 

Kurey looked at Pink, who smiled in his non-committal 
way. 

" Mr. Fink . . . Vm about to refer to a matter that was 
between the late Mr. Carstairs and myself. I may trust to 
you regarding it as a confidence ? '" 

*' Of course," Fink replied rustily. He added, with his 
cautious dread of " bein mixed up wi^ anything," *' Is it 
□ecesHary to tell me about it ? " 

" Well, it's clearly my duty to ask you," Kurey said. 
"And in the interesis of'^the Church , . . Mr. Pink, I'm 
well aware that your father is an able and upright man — and 
I think I'm not mistaken in believing you to be your father's 
son," 

" Hianks," Pink said, smiling impudently. 

" Ifs my intention to come back to Weatmount Street," 
Kurey said. " In fact, I left it . . . for certain reasons. . . . 
My wife took a futcy to Mackenzie; she's tired of him 
now." 

Knk thought of the new organ. Kurev might pay for 
it, and thev would not need to bother wi' a bazaar. 

" You xuew young Mackenzie at college ? " Kurey said. 
..." Yes, of course. Was he — a little wild ? " 

" Pretty much like the rest of us," said Pink ; who, like 
many prim people, considered a record for misconduct a 
rather smart thii^. 

** Ah, you're mscreet." Kurey laughed pleasantly. " Mr. 
Fink, I'll put it bluntly. Did you ever hear it said 
Mackenzie drank i* " 

" No," Pink said ; then, thinking of the Kureys' empty 
pew and the new organ — " Not in so many words." 

" Ah I May I ask in confidence have you ever seen 
him the worse of liquor? When he was in college or 
since ? " 

" That's hardly a &ir question, Mr. Kurey." 

" Well, I'll save you the pain of answering it. I know 
that you have. Carstairs toid me you'd just come from 
Mackenzie's the day he called at Glenmaruiel ; and Mac- 
kenzie was as drunk as a lord that day." 
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" Gret away ! '* Pink said. " He took scHne biandy 
because he had toothache." 

Eurey was looking at him ao craftily that the young 
man's eyes fell, 

" Aha, Mr. Pink. It was you who told Carstain to tap 
at the window. ... He was a man of absolute integrity : 
he said Mackenzie was abominably drunk. He and you saw 
it — and he is dead ... I don't mind telling you that that 
voung man would certainly have got Westmomit Street if it 
hadn't been for that." 

" Oh, I know that," Fink sud pettishly : it made him 
sore to recall that sunny afternoon m the glen when he had 
thought of Melicent and hated her. 

"/ didnM: want him," Kurey said. "I was always in 
your favour, Mr, Pink. I always said that your father's son 
was the man for me. But I hadn't quite the influence in 
the church which — I aay it gratefully, and in all humility 
— I acquired later. Our Master avails himself of all 
kinds of instruments. — Well, you know, it was Mackenzie's 
aunt who worked Carstairs : they say he used to be in love 
with her." 

*' They say that about nearly every one," Pink said. ** She 
must have been a lively sort of kipper in her time if half of 
the stories you hear are true." 

*' Well, what's the harm in a bit of romance, whether it's 
true or not?" Kurey retorted, " Modem young men are so 
phl^matic as a rule. Whether Miss Mackenzie was ever 
ornamental or not, there^s no doubt that she is a useful 
relation to have. . . . But, aunt or no aunt, that afternoon's 
business settled Mackenzie. We kept it to ourselves — 
Carstairs wasn^t the sort of man to talk scandal — and Mac- 
kenzie fell on his feet." 

" He always does," Pink said bitterly. He was thinking 
of Friday night — the star-gtabbed heavens, the glistening 
puddles; the young man leaping with the girl in nis arms, 
her head on his shoulder, his cheek touching the earth-brown 
hair. Mackenzie had come down deftly on his feet on the 
other side of the pools. Pink would have staggered, 
sprawled. . . . 

And beyond the material world f Were there wildn, 
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mirier, more dangeroiu ways for her little feet to tread — 
ways wherein his aoul could not follow hers to help, to 
save? . . . 

Fink's cheeks and mouth worked piteously : tears stung 
his eyes. Sometimes in a sordid soul, Hate is the shadow of 
Love ; and the shadow is greater than the substance. 

" Then there was that story about him when he lodged 
with Mrs. Ames," Kurey said, coming to the object of his 
visit. " You were with him then. You most know. . . -" 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HOUSE-WARMING OF DE STUYNIER 

" I made Another guden, yea. 
For m J new lore. 
I left the dead H>a« where it Uy, 
And Mt the new ^Mve. 
Why did the Bummer not begin t 
Why did m; heart not haete t 

Hy old lore came and wallced therein. 
And left tlw garden vaste." 

TiMB : Maif 1910. 
Fbou the square of Oliwick two short streets ran down to 
the harbour. Each showed a cantlet of sea, opaquely blue, 
aeemingly solid as enamel. Masts and rigging, in lines of 
sepia-brown, were defined against it and t£e paler blue of 
the sky. 

On the north side of the square stood the parish church ; 
old) but with a new steeple and a chime of oells just now 
playing their noonday tune. The ringers eenerally made it 
a hymn tune : but to-day it was " Robin A^air.*^ 

The police-buildings stood opposite to the church. The 
town-hall was on the right ; and on the left the High Street, 
sunny, with awnings over some of the shops, with flowrar-pots 
at the windows above them, the blossoms bright against the 
grey stone house-fronts. Only a few people moved about. 
A horse and trap stood at the door of the post-office; a 
yellow dog was sniffing at a fruit-harrow. Everything 
drowsed in the sunshine. . . . 

A group of men came slowly up one of the streets that 
led to the harbour. At a little distance a long crowd 
followed them. 

The nucleus of the group was something that the men 
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carried — something black that glisteDed with blue top- 
lights. It was a heap of tarpaulins covering a body on 
a stretcher. Rills ran down from it and swirled into pools 
on the ground, sprinklings of dust, like white pepper, being 
flung to the surface of the water. The men entered the 
police-station : the crowd gathered in front of it. 

A young man who had been loitering in the High Street, 
humming " Robin Adair," crossed to the station. 

" \Vhaht is it ? Who is it ? " he asked in the pleasant, 
high-pitched sing-song of the islands. 

"It^s Charlie Baillieson," some one in the crowd replied. 
. . . " There was a laddie fishing out on the rocks bevond 
Lossie the mom ; and he threw out his line and the nook 
caught in aometiiing. The laddie drew him ashore to 
the rocks." 

" How long has he been in the wahter f " 

"Six months — more. He drowned himself before Mr. 
Se Stooner came, 'l^ere^a Mary Stanger," the young 
man said, as a woman with a baby in her arms came across 
the square. The ruddy faces were calm : the voices, of 
a monotonous indifferent sweetness, rose and fell. It didn'^ 
much matter to them. Charlie Baillieson was a man from 
Shetland, a fishcurer in Olswick : he had quarrelled with his 
wife and committed suicide. Mary Stanger — fix>m Shetland 
too — was the young woman he had misled, It was his child 
she carried in her arms. She lived on the other aide of 
the harbour, in a squalid place where the fish-curers con- 
gr^ated during the herring season, when she worked as 
a "gutter." 

" His face was all etten up," a little boy from Glasgow 
said. 

"His boots looked just as if he'd taken a wahlk in 
the wahter," sang an Olswickian, 

They were waiting for details. The ringers left the 
church and joined them : the sunshine glistened on the 
dusty closed door, the silent steeple stood, only a little 
nearer than they were to the blue. 

These were the people among whom De Stuy&ier''s 
lot was cast. 
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He had wislied so much to have a church. He had one. 
He had wanted a manse. Tlie manse at Olswick was a. 
big white one, comfortably situated at some distance from 
the sea: it had a good garden, and was tastefully and 
newly furnished. De Stuynier, at home, had felt bitterly 
ashamed of having no servants. Now he had a neat maiu. 
He had thought that he ought to be married tike other 
fellowg. He waa married. 

Only De Stuynier had got the wrong church. His 
manse was the wrong manse: his servant — a daughter 
of a member of his congr^ation — had been ill-chosen. 
His wile — 

De Stuynier's wife . . . ? 

Such questionings do not come after only eight months 
of married life; not at least to a man of De Stuynier's 
temperament — tender-hearted, volatile, with a tremendous 

Eawer of self-delusion, with an affectionateness that asked 
ut the least excuse for outflowing. Besides, De Stuynier 
had a high ideal of the conjugal relation; and the pose 
of a lover had not lost its novelty for him. He was still 
able to persuade himself that he was a happy man : and 
if, as a modem writer says, to believe that you have seen 
a blue cow with wings la virtually to have 9e«» it, De 
Stuynier, believing that he was happy, was so , . , some- 
times. 

Sometimes he was wretched ; and he was in no way 
to blame for this misery. 

He had been brought up to feel that it was a personal 
wrong to be required to endure a small discomfort. How 
could he enter into the hearts of people who wanted, 
suffered, sinned ; whose lives were of the woof of hardship 
and necessity with darker threads interwoven ? If De 
Stuynier had had the right sort of imagination ! But 
his mind was no more suitable to Olswick than the Olswick 
church and manse were suitable to Walt De Stuynier. 

How P De Stuynier a man who was unacquainted with 
grief? Granting that his home life had been one of petting, 
his college career made an easy walk-over by his brilliancy — 
had he been taught nothit^ by life itself? Had Death and 
Love done nothing to mould his character F 
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Of course not. Just as a certain type of child sits 
dreaming at bis desk, not seeing the writing on the black- 
board, not comprehending the words of the teacher, so 
Walt De Stuynier was blind and deaf to the facts of 
life. He could not grasp them. He had luxuriated in 
the sorrows of his mother^s and Moyra'a deaths ; shrinking 
indeed — as men do — from material details dear to women, 
but dwelling on sensuous beautiful thoughts of past embraces 
and communion ; moving himself by means of sonorous 
wTfrds to an exaltation in which he could glow with the 
hope of future blissful meeting. . . . 

Brief, De Stuynier's soul, a delicately beautiful, easily 
wounded thing, sensitive to happiness, fearing the too 
poignantly real, the harsh and horrible, was of little use 
to the Ouwick people. They did not know what he was 
talking about half the time ; and he always felt the need of 
being sympathised with and admired. 

Not that it does a placed minister with an uncultured 
congregation much harm to have his sermons misunderstood. 
Generally, only a few people trouble aboat what he means. 
The things toat were specially unfortunate in Walt De 
Stuynier's relations with his people were the things that they 
coidd understand. The beauties of his mind passed un- 
noticed : the faults of his manners were obvious. 

The people objected to his ways of doing things. He 
showed an unseemly amount of emotion when ne visited any 
one in trouble. It was pleasing enough, perhaps, in the 
first moments of anguish; but when the undemonstrative 
people looked back on it they found it embarntssing and 
undignified. He was indiscriminate in almsgiving ; and 
they could not but feel the inconsistency of speaking sternly 
about discretion in charity, the true kindness of helping a 
man to help himself, &c., and surreptitiously giving shillings 
and even half-crowns to drunken ne'er-do-weels. . . . And 
he was too eager in his likings : a minister, they felt, should 
not take up with two or three of hia congregation to the 
exclusion of the others. . . . Why, "he" and "she" were 
never out of the So>and-so's; but as for darkening the 
doors of the Sucb-and-suches . . . ! 

Bat these sentimental weaknesses of De Stnynier — 

ass 
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damaging as they were to his claim to public esteem — vere 
as Qothiog compared with the o^nce given by the " stuck- 
upneu " of his wife and, in a lesser degree, of himself. 

De Stuynier did not mean to be stuck-up. He said that 
all men were equal in the sight of God, he nad tat^fat him- 
self to think that he believed this, and he noted in othen 
the faults of snobbery and Pharisaism. Mackenzie's case 
had struck him as an instance of the pride in self that goes 
before a fall. 

All men may be equal in God's sight : but their incomes 
are not equal, nor their houses and furniture, nor their 
clothes, nor their manners, nor their birth and connections. 
When you like people a great deal you fomet such diffei^ 
ences. When you oegin to dislike them there is baJm in 
the thought that they never had grandfathers or that their 
hair is remarkably ill-cut. De Stuynier had come to Olswidc 
with the intention of liking all his people, no matter bow 
objectionable they were from a social point of view. He 
would have succeeded in liking two-thirds of them — and 
possiblv in making a third of them like him — hod it not 
been ^ir his wife. Olive was beginning to dislike the 
Olswick people ; and Walt, with his chameleon properties, 
b^^an also to dislike them. 

It was partly because the Netherbies had a way of know- 
ing their church people officially, as distinguished from 
socially. Of course this encouraged members of the con- 
gregation to carry the fighting spirit into the drawing- 
room instead of merely leaving it on the door-mat. And 
perhaps the Olswick people hod not made enough of Olive ? 
She came among them as the fresh young bride ; the vivacious 
girl who was to shock the parish a little but eventually to win 
its heart. She was impatient of the conventional igea of a 
clergyman's daughter; declared that she took no interest 
in 3iurch work ; laughed at the mothers' meetings, and 
would not take a class in the Sunday-school. She considered 
her clothes daring and her reading wide. 

None of these things really mattered, though Olive liked 

to think that they did. The people — stod^ creatures — 

were not horrified. A real congregation differs strangely 

from the kind you see in books. As a rule, it does not 
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expect much from its minister nor Irom his wife. One or 
two women said that Mrs. De Stuynier " did not take her 
place.*" One or two said that she must be quite old or she 
would not try so hard to make folks think that she was 
young. l.liey did not know that her dress was meant to 
be dashing : tiiey said that she was not much to look at, 
and did not know how to make the most of herself; and 
they compared her style of dressing with that of the smart 
Miss Chiene, the stationer's daughter and the belle of 
Okwick. They were not visibly impressed by the "De" 
before ** Stuynier." Olive was so proud of her husband's old 
blood, and had so looked forward to bearing his name ! But 
it was wasted on these people, as was her bridal pose. She 
stopped trying to be a bird-like young thing, flittmg, laugh- 
ing, in and out of the big manse and among the dour con- 
grtvation. She began to lie long in bed in the mornings 
and to neglect her dress ; and me people remarked thwe 
things, as they did how badly the house was kept, how long 
the tradesmen's bills were running, what a simi was owed to 
the licensed grocer. . . . The De Stuyniers' servant was 
ill-chosen. 



On the evening of the day on which Charlie Baillieson's 
body was found, De Stuynier came into the manse garden. 
He stooped a little, as if tired : his face was thin : there was 
a melancholy look in hia large eyes. He forgot to glance 
complacently at the flower-borders, which were in truth 
scraggy. 

As he entered the house the cat came to meet him. 
De Stuynier was the sort of nun who gets on better with a 
cat thui with a dog. He lifted the creature, stroking it 
gently. 

" Olive ! ■** he called. " Olive." 

The ill-chosen maid advanced. 

" The mistress is lying down, Mr. De Stooner. She has a 
headache." Olive lay down nearly every afternoon. 

De Stuynier entered the dark drawing-room : it had a 
dismal, neglected air, and he was cold. A shivering horror 
bad held nim since he had sat in Mary Stanger's house. 
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Her case was not held in the town to be one proTocatiTe 
of much comment. It had happened : she was not ostracised, 
not pitied : her baby was accepted as a thing of course. . . . 
But De Stuynier's pure soul recoiled, shuddering: these 
people, with their sordid point of view, seemed to him 
hideous, demoniac. . . . 

He went into the dining-room, where there was a fire 
struggling for life in a grate choked with ashes, llie poor 
fellow did not know enough to clear the lowest bar : at 
home it had always been done for him. He knelt down, 
broke the coal, smashing here and there, making the 
ashes fly ; leaned to the blaze, stretching his shapely white 
hands. 

" Katie, will you bring me some tea ? " he called timidly. 
. . . '* Mrs. De Stuynier has had some P " 

*'0h yes, sir. I made Mrs. De Stooner some tea at 
half-past three," the ill-chosen maid replied aggrievedly. 

" Well, make some more now, will you P Idare say shell 
take anothra cup with me." Walt looked at his watch : it 
was after six, and they were supposed to dine at half-past 
seven : but he really never knew when they would dine, nor 
if the dinner would be fit to eat. 

He went upstairs and drank tea, seated by Olive's bed- 
side. The dainty furniture already looked misused : the 
room was dusty: Olive's clothes were flung about on 
chairs, her boots and shoes dropped sideways on the floor. 
She lounged in the bed, wearing a tea-stained white dress- 
ing jack^, her yellow hair spreading thinly on her shoulders. 
There was a flush on her cheekbones, but the rest of her 
face was sallow and lined. In her eyes and mouth bore- 
dom, disappointment, physical weakness, were pathetically 
expressed. 

De Stuynier talked so fiercely about the wickedness of the 
town that she felt sorry for him, and for the time forgave 
him for not having got a big city church. She caressed him, 
and the woeful look went out of his sensitive face ; and he 
sympathised with her about her headache, and agreed that 
she ought to have another bottle of that tonic wine. 

Katie, enraged at having to make tea for the third time 
that day, was ffinging about things in ihs kitchen whoi the 
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postm&n came. She composed a smiling countenance ; and 
after a little flirty conversation came up with letters, 

"This is from Alison, Walt," Olive said, "in reply to 
mine about the dress patterns.^ She showed It 

"Oh, by the way, how about asking the girls up for the 
summer P " Walt asked nervously. 

'* Well, dear, Pve been thinking. . . . We really can't 
afford to have visitors. . . . Well, wouldn't it be better to 
have just one of them for a week or so ... till your money 
begins to come in more freely and we have got out of debt P 
. . . You see, when we came up here the moDagers as 
good as promised you that extra hundred. It makes a dif- 
ference oaving ou^iders here. . . ." 

Walt did not answer. He opened an envelope, flushed 
angrily. 

"What's that.?" Olive asked sharply. 

Walt hesitated — showed it. From creditors who were 
urgent 

Olive lay for a few minutes looking at the ceiling, then 
glancing with an ugly look in her eyes at her husband. She 
was angry : he irriteted her with his non-success, his inepti- 
tude. , . , She wished that be would go away ; for her mind, 
morbid in her languid body, was occupying itself with horrible 
thoughts. Seeking relief from the vision of long, lean years 
spent tf^ether, it clutched at an idea. There was no knowing 
what might happen. Olive came of a family accustomed to 
consider possibilities, proud of being utterly unsentimental. 
She knew that ministers were forced to insure their wives 
(real or supposititious). ... If Walt would only go away and 
let her mind sink back into lethargy . . . ! 

"Walt, I think I'll just have my dinner in bed. . . . 
And I think Td better have a glass of brandy till we get 
some more of the tonic win& ... I hate brsni^, of course ; 
but Vva feeling very tired." 

De Stuynier went into his study to write to the girls. 
I'he wind had risen ; and when Olawick people sud that the 
wind bad risen, it meant that a regular typhoon was blowing. 
Katie had not had time to draw the blinds, and the chimney 
smoked, so that Walt must open the window. 
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He leaned out, lookiDg over the big garden. The early 
fiowen which he had planted and which had blossomed in 
spring, were dead. The later flowers had not come up 
except in the straggling borders, the work of De Stujnier's 
own nands. He himself had cut the gross with an ezpeDsive 
patent lawn-mower which he had bought ; but the sward was 
rough and scantily covered. Trees grew in the manse gai' 
den because it was a little way inland ^m the high black 
cliffe orer which Charlie Baillieson had thrown himself; and 
these trees — two apple, an ash, and a sycamore — joined their 
little sighing voices to the wind's and the sea's. In the blue 
twilight the place looked wide, desolate, lonely. 

Happy Oe Stuynier ! Happy in this, that his volatilitv 
saved him now from thinking of that other garden of which 
he and Moyra had dreamed. Yet was there not the shadow 
of that memory over this scene — a blight — a breath that 
seemed to blow from the graves of dead dreams and perished 
hopes and ambitions P Unseen by him, did not ghosts walk 
in that garden — the ghost of Moyra, the ghost of bis ardent 
self who bad loved Moyra ? . . . 

Beyond, the lights of the town loomed out, big yellow 
flowers in the blue twilight. De Stuynier knew just bow the 
streets down by the harbour would be filled with loitering 
^rls, with leering men and jaded women, with foul-mouthed 
Siildren. The place was a loathly prison to his soul ; and 
the poor soul, made not to struggle but to soar, cursed it, 
and would fain have called down upon it the fire of Heaven's 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW MELICENT KICKED OVER THE TRACES 

" What brings joa here, mint with the mpphire Bjta t 
I oome to buter a eovl for a great price. 
What iiiatt«T if the sonl b« worth the prioe t " 

Tun ; May 1010. 
" He's back firom the Aasembly," Whitelaw said. « D'ye 
know what he says about it? Says he's never seen such 
a collection of old fogies, and never heard worse rot talked, 
not even at a meeting of church managers." 

Kurey tried not to laugh. Whitelaw, looking so vexed 
and tearml, suggested a fretful old lady wrapping her white 
woolly shawl about her and dropping stitches in her 
knitting. 

" I never saw anything like him — never,'" Whitelaw 
said. " It's BO easy to make out a case against him that 
it's positively difficult" He looked at Kurey, who was 
considering a cigar. ..." Don't you think there's some- 
thing in tluit, Mr. Kurey ? Don't you think Kay is trying 
it on ? " 

" You mean he wants a case ? " Kurey asked smiling, as 
he lit up. . , . ** It has occurred to me." — It had not, but 
Kurey wished Whitelaw to respect him. — "Some people 
will ao anything for notoriety, you know," the manufacturer 
said. 

*' Just so, Mr. Kurey. Kay is an unprincipled man — 
horribly unprincipled ; has a dreadfully lignt way of 
talking and thinking. , . . Things which are sacred to other 
men are no more to him than a picture, or a first edi- 
tion, or a bottle of wine. Kay's a heathen, and a trades- 
man to the marrow. . . ." 
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" And I^ a tradesman without beine a beatben,*^ Kure; 
said, with a laugh. " Go od ; I'm not ofiended.^ 

"Kay's a man of business: he's a gambler. He love* 
excitement — loves to play a game and win by the skin of 
his teeth. Look at him running in that Continental motor- 
race — at his time of life ! Nasty things these competitions. 
. . . Kay put Mackenzie in to have bis own way and worry 
the rest of us." 

"Well?" said Kurey, who liked his own way wdl 
enou^ to think none the worse of Kay. 

"1 don't believe Kay himself knew what Mackenzie was. 
He's as much surprised as the rest of us. . . . But he'll 
stick to him, partly because he's hU man, and partly 
because the young d^non's such a success already. There 
wasn't a vacant seat last Sunday evening," Whitelaw said 
moamfiilly. " He understands his public, he's desperat^ 
clever, and that assumption of simplicity is part of it. He 
sees that the sensation caused by nis heterodoxy can't last, 
so he's springing this Socialistic stuff on us. It's dreadful. 
He has evidently been reading up the subject; he uses all 
their catch terms, and confounds them with the language 
of religion in a horribly sophistical way. . . . You weren't 
in church last Sunday P He was preaching about the body 
as the dwelling-place of the soul, and the improvement of 
material conditions and so on. I hesitate to repeat the 
things he said . . . but anyway he used the expression 
* co-operate with God.' There s something horribly bbw- 

Ehemous in the idea that we can improve on our Maker's 
andiwork." 
" Well, if it's a riclame they want, they'll not get it out 
of us," Kurey said. " Mackenzie's eager to have attention 
called to his heresy, because it's the most respectable thing 
about him. A Presbytery case would show him up as a 
hero — us as a set of fogies. Why, people laugh at every- 
thing that isnt heresy or Socialism nowadays. . . . No, no, 
we want Mackenzie to go quietly — I donH care where. 
He can't advertise the sort of charges we can bring against 
him." 

Whitelaw looked at his companion with his shrewish, 
suspicious gaze. A smile wrinkled his face. 
960 
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"It won't be easy to get a man to take Macketme's 
place," he said. " Of course, if he goes he's sure to get 
another kirk, hang him ! Kay and his thousands follow 
him. . . . We don't want St. Elizabeth's to go to the 
doga, Mr. Korey; the people have grown pernickety; he 
has pandered to their taate for being shocked. I know 
you've an interest in the church, though you're a new 
member." 

Kurey met the false glance with one equally guileful. 

" We'll have to be on the look-out for a good man," he 
said ; and went away, leaving Whitelaw grinning. 

The lawyer rang for his typist. When the girl came he 
was looking over some papers. He began to dictate a letter : 

"To Miss Melicent Marquess. . . ." 

When Melicent got the letter she happened to be alone 
in the house. She was sitting in the drawing-room, reading 
Shelley, when the letter-box clanked. 

Melicent was rather stupid ; and the transition from the 
languBfe of the " Revolt of Islam " to that of Messrs. Bynge, 
White&w & Spoore was a bewildering one. She read uie 
thing several times before she understood. She was dazed 
by the meaning when she saw it — or rather taw some of it. 

What strange people lawyers were I How did Whitelaw, 
Bynge, and the rest know that she had seen Ethel Lowe, 
with or without a man, on the Aberdeen to Leith steamer 
more than a year ago P . . . Whitelaw asked her to come 
to his office. Her ignorance groped among vague terrors. 
What would happen if she went ? Was Ethef Lowe ac- 
cused of something? Would their names be pnt in the 
papers . . . ? 

Suddenly she thought of Douglas Netherby : he was at 
the Universi^ still, would get a letter addressed to him 
at the students' club-rooms. . . . 

Yet how could she write to Douglas ? There was 
something shameful in that memory of Ethel Lowe's face 
and voice, in this horrible, shambling letter with its strange 
wording. ... It would be "queer" to ask Douglas. , . . 

She examined the thing again. Yes, it seemed to 
threaten evil to Ethel Lowe. Could she risk seeing the 
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lawyer and asking him P No, he would take down all she 
said, perhaps, ana make her sign it. They hod a fiendish 
cleverness, those people. How did they know she had seen 
Ethel on the boat? 

Poor Douglas 1 His eyes as they had looked on the 
wedding-day. , . . 

Melicenrs thought paused as one does on turning a 
corner, seeing a new prospect open. She knew some of 
the meaning of the look in Douglas" eyes, llie Netherbiej 
had hastened Walt's wedding because they feared the re- 
velation of this thing about Ethel Lowe. Melicent was so 
constituted that she thought pitifully of their fear, rather 
than angrily of their treachery. She would write to 
Douglas no's!. 



Tuat : Mas ISia 

"FU ask him what I ought to do," Melicent said to 
herself. 

She and Alison were in the Mackenzies' pew in St. 
Elizabeth^s. Lorinda had not come, to the relief of AUson, 
who did not like her. The organ was sounding aottiy, 
allowing the tinkling of the collection bags to be heard. 
Melicent had often oeen troubled by these silTem sounds, 
contrasting with the clank of her own copper. To-night, 
her ear detected more than one offering of the baser metal. 
The church had been very full the last few Sunday evenings : 
there were all sorts of people present .... 

And Mackenzie was diSerent too. Her soul joyously 
responded to the new voice, more tender, more thrilling, 
more sure. The falter that came in it sometimes — was it 
<^ emotion now, of doubt no longer f Her sympathy, as 
usual, went beyond and above wlut he actually said : she 
saw, more definitely, than he did, the ideas for which he 
was groping in the dimness : she was listening to the voice 
of his soul, dwelling on a higher plane. . . . 

What Kay thought — with on emotion that surprised 
himself — was that something had happened to change the 
trend of Mackenzie's thought. His gallant assaults on the 
Church — so piquant !— were becoming magnified into attacks 
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on the whote social institution. There was a new note 
somewhere ... of earnestness, of pity, of humanity. . , . 
Kay glanced at Kurey and chuckled : but it was touching 
as well as amusing to listen to the young man. His words, 
few and ill-chosen as they were, showed so clearly — to a 
man of Kay's experience— the enthusiasms developing in the 
artless mind. 

What a shame to try to put out a young man like that ! 
But never mind j Kay chuctled again as he thou^t of the 
trump card he could play. 

" I'll ask him," Melicent resolved. '* He always looks 
straight at things — and he's kind. He wouldn't leave that 
worm — and he felt sorry for Lewis Pink that night." 

"Hie peace of God which passeth all underatand- 
ing. ..." 

The people crowded down the aisles. Kay, beaming, 
came to shake hands with the girls, darting a defiant glance 
at the Kureys and Whitetaws moving in a pious largo to 
the door. 

Kay asked after Walt De Stuynier, after the Netherbies. 
It was unusual for him to do so, for the acquaintance was 
slight; and, in any case, Melicent's excited consciousness 
would have detectea curiosity in his manner. How on earth 
did other people get to know all the dreadful things that 
happened P Hitherto, she had felt certain that Whitelaw 
did not know her personally. She had never connected the 
Whitelaw, the St. Elizabeth's manager, of whom she had 
heard Mackenzie speak, with the Whitelaw who had sent 
her that letter. . . . 

*' Mr. Kay," she asked with her uncivilised abruptness, 
" is Mr. Whitelaw of this church a lawyer P " 

Kay was sitting sideways in the pew in firont of her: 
he laughed very heartily. The cburcn was almost empty, 
and Mackenzie and Arbuckle came in from the vestry. 
Mackenzie shook hands with the girls, and pulled Kay's 
beard, laughing at his merriment. 

"Miss Marquess is asking if Whitelaw is a lawyer," 
Kay said in explanation. 

Mackenzie's Coce became truculent : he said nothing but, 
" Yes." 
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" Whitelaw b a reptile," Kay hisaed out in his dramatic 
style. " Hb ou^t to oe cr-r-mned " 

" Come away and don't talk oonBeiiBer Mackenzie said. 
" What'i Whitelaw said to you now ? Miss Marquess, yoa 
don't share the old-faabioned prejudice against lawyer*?^ 

"I'm rather airaid of them," Melicent said gravely — 
" not themselves, but their business. 11iey_know sach queer 
things." 

End <tfM^ 1910. 

Melicent sot off the car, walked slowly along the dustf 
pavement. The lamps were alight and there was little hope 
of the summer night darkening. She felt terribly shy and 
tremulous, and Boggled with an impulse to walk wildly 
anywhere. 

Douglas had written. He did not know where Whitelaw 
had got the information ; no doubt, Melicent had mentfooed 
the meeting on the Leith boat in the presence of some one 
who knew Uie lawyer. The point was if the suspicion were 
correct. . . ■ Had Melicent seen a man with Ethel ? 

Of course, the agonised inquiry was insincere. Melicent 
had said to tiie Netherbies that there was a gentleman with 
Ethel. Douglas's question was not a question, but an 
appeal. . . . 

These helpless, grief-stricken creatures — units in the 
crowd of wretched humanity — were in her power: they 
had not had a chance in the world : they baa never been 
really happy. To save them from shame, from sufiering, 
they askM of her . . . 

Oh, something hard to give ! In her pasnonate compre- 
hension of human sorrow she had thought it would be 
easier to give her life than to stand, a behcuder; had under- 
stood the story of the desperate deity who, sickened by the 
continued triumph of pain and evil, took human form and 
flung his life on a cross. To let your breath be stopped 
for the sake of some one — what madness to call that 
the great sacrifice! To give, not your life, but your 
honour F To defile your soul with sin and send it down into 
Hell. . . . 
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Meliceot went up the aturs leading to the pretty flat, 
noting the softly coloured tiling, the hfuidsome wudovs and 
balustrades, the broad white steps. Ilie Mockenzies were 
supposed, by members of St Elizabeth's, to exercise great 
sel^denial because they had not a houie, and gave away so 
much in charity. Melicent> lips curled in a sweet quizzical- 
ness, as she thought of how the list of necessities lengthened 
in proportion to the rise of income. The Mackenzies 
thought they did without luxuries. 

Sis sat on the door-mat, her head on one aide, watching. 
Before Meliceut could ring, Mackenzie opened the door. 
He was in his shirtrsleeves, and blushed funously. 

"Oh, Miss Marquess, I beg your pardon — so awfully 
sorry. Did you ring P I heard Sis whining " 

"I didn't ring," Melicent said, noticing that his curly 
hair was damp. She entered the pretty hall, pictures on 
the softly coloured walls, the furniture gracefully simple, 
the lamp a thing of beauty — everything so dainty, so 
di^rent from the girls' little oil-clothed passage, with 
the ragged mats, the calmly hideous point and umbrella- 

" Will you come into my study ? You told me you 
liked toba«» smoke. Lorinda is at her mother's. I was 
taking a bath. Excuse me, till I put on my coat." 

Melicent remembered that the Mackenzies let their 
servants away on Monday evening. She did not speak 
again till she was in the white and green study, and he was 
standing before her, quietly deferential. She knew that he 
understood she had not come on Walt's behalf, but on her 
own : there was in his manner just an additional touch of 
respect which forestalled any emDarrassment she might have 
felt 

"Will you sit down, Miss Marquess?" He did not 
mention Walt. When Melicent, with a gesture, allowed 
him to sit, he continued to look at her with a courteous 
attention untinged with inquiry. 

" Are you busy ? " Melicent asked, lifting her lids. " I 
want a little of your time. I know," — she smiled waver- 
ingly, — " that in your jH^fession time gets more precious 
towards the end of'^the week." 
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Mackenzie laughed conversationally ; then, quickly 
serious: 

** I wish my time were a little more precious," he said— 
" since you ask for it." 

There was not a hint of deliberate gallantry in the 
speech. Melicent blushed. 

" I want to ask you something," she said. " You will 
think it strange . . . but I am in a difficulty, and I thought 
you m^ht he^ me . . ." 

*"l1iank you," the young man said as she paused. 

** It^s a moral question — a question of right and wrong," 
Melicent said. " And I don't know what to do — ^I dooH 
know which is ri^t and which is wrong. At least, I think 
one is right but it seems wrong." 

Mackenzie inclined his head as if in comprehension of 
these statements. It is sometimes an advantage to be a 
man of slow speech. He bad never seen such blue eyes. 

" I ought to explain why I came to you," Melicent said. 

" I would like to know , . . but only if you like to 
tell me." 

" Are you always so polite, Mr. Mackenzie ? " Melicent 
asked, with a shy little laugh. A woman's instinct bids her 
use playfulness as a shield to her emotions: she seldom 
dares to be as serious as a man. 

He looked surprised: he had not known that he was 
polite. Melicent felt that he would divine that she was 
not accustomed to courtesy : she blushed hotly, repeatedly. 
With angry shame she realised that her emotions were 
already escapine her control. She feared that in speech 
her voice would oreak, tears would come. 

"Excuse me," Mackenzie said, rising. "May I leave 
you for just half a second P I've to look at the baby now 
and then while the nurse is out." 

Not being given to self-analysis, Mackenzie did not see 
the significance of his present oehaviour. He — who told 
the truth as easily as most men draw breath, and lied like 
one suffocating — had uttered a successful fiction for a girl's 
sake. As he left the room and returned to it, his only 
thought was that Melicent Marquess's eyes were astonishingly 
blue. , . . 

see 
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That is to say, Mackenzie had lied so quietly and easily 
that he felt successful. Something had come to hioi bringine 
iJie realisation of a truth independent of mere yeas and 
nays. If perjury were necessary to save Melicent K^rquess a 
burning moment — ! In Iila simplicity Mackenzie thought 
that Melicent believed that he had gone to look at the baby 
who was not in the house. 

But this girl, who was such a dunce in the learning 
of vileness, had an amazing quickness to see a touch of 
goodness — of generosity, tenderness, courage. She smiled, 
quizzically sweet, as Mackenzie re-entered. His ruse had 
served its purpose even better than if it had succeeded. 
She was calm and confident- A beautiful face turns with 
no misgiving to the sunlight: a beautiful nature is utterly 
at home in an atmosphere of kindness which embarrasses 
the cruel and vulgar. Melicent could have lived on charity 
without a bitter Uiought of the donor. 

Mackenzie was conscious of this radiant change in her. 
As he sat down he thought that this was the fifteenth time 
that he and she had been alone together. He did not analyse 
his own satisfaction : he simply enjoyed it, poor fellow. 

" Were you surprised when I said Td come to ask your 
opinion P "" Melicent said. 

"Yess,'' Mackenzie replied. Melicent smiled at the 
sibilant, and he smiled in pleasure, not understanding her 
mirth. 

" Why, Mr. Mackenzie ? " 

"Oh — well, I never thought I knew more about these 
things than oUier people.^ 

*'Well — I didn't think you did either," Melicent said, 
and they smiled again. " Only I don't believe most people 
let themselves think," she went on, grave, with the hue 
across her forehead. ..." It was your ' Ecce Homo ' 
made me come to you." 

Mackenzie blushed : his eyes looked grateful. 

" I thought you would understand mis thing," Melicent 
said ; then, in a scorn of her own timidity, *' I knew you 
would," 

" Tell me about it," Mackenzie said. 

Melicent told him : 
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" I know Bomething about some one — a womtm I know ; 
something that's considered diacreditable." Here Melicent's 
roice was so low that Mackenzie must bend nearer to catch 
her words. **She^s involved in a law case, and the. lawyers 
know — guess, rather — that I could tell something about 
her. . . . They have written to me. If I say I know this) 
thing I shall be called as a witness when me case comes 
on. . . ." 

"Yes. . . ." 

" Oh, do you understand me ? I would 3» the people's 
muDes and it wouldn't sound so muddled. It isn't that I 
would mind saying their names to you — but you wouldn't 
wish to know them. . . ." 

Mackenzie went scarlet. The gallant trust, the chivalrous 
delicacy In her words and look touched him keenly. 

"No, I understand: it's quite clear so Car. . . . Yes, 
Miss Marquess ? '" 

" Ob, rd tell you what it is, only I can^ . . . But I 
must make you understand that it's something dreadM — 
something a woman cant bear to have said. ... I think 
it should Durt her worse than killing to have It known." 

Melicent hid her face. The sight of her thus stifled 
Mackenzie's thought that all women were not the same: 
for the time he thought as nobly as she did of this woman 
in trouble. He put one of his hands over hen as they 
covered her face. For a momrait she felt the warm clo^ 
then she looked up. Ilieir eyes met. 

"The question is," Melicent said, "shall I tell the 
truth or ... P I mutt go as a witness F I thought at first 
rd say I knew and refuse to go, and let them put me in 
prison ; but if I did that, it would tell against her just as 
muchP . . ." 

" And if you went and said what wasn't true," Mackenzie 
said quietly, " it would save your friend P " 

" Oh, she isnt my friend. . . . Yes, I'm the only person 
who saw her. . . . She's not my friend, Mr. Mackenzie. 
I don't like her. ... X don't tike any of her people. Tbej 
did us a lot of harm. ... I think tney hate me," MeliceDt 
said reflectively. 

Mackenzie had put his finger on a little yellow boll 
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dropped from an over-ripp spra; of mimosa in one of 
IjOnnda''s white jars, which she neraelf always filled and set 
on her husband s table. The bloom had fallen on a paper 
blazoned with the Burning Bush. ... He had not for a 
moment ceased to look at Melicent. 

"And — you want me to tell you what Vd do in your 
case — what I'd wish to do, that's to say," he said, rolling 
the little ball to and fro. 

"Yes. I can't ask the girls: they wouldn't see my 
difficulty," Melicent said. With a sense of triumph she felt 
that he was not going to evade the question — as many would 
have done — by asking her what she herself thought. 

"Miss Marquesa — nobody else could be blamed for 
what this woman has done P It couldn't hurt any one to 
hide it?" 

Melicent considered. 

"No," she said. . . . "No one but myself," — with a 
pathetic unconsciousness of pathos, 

Mackenzie started forwards as if to rise, his lips parted. 

** Oh ! " he said ; and coloured bo hotly that there was a 
suggestion of moisture in his eyes. For the first time he 
looked away from her, drawing his brows together, staring 
at the fireplace ; rolling the mimosa hall till the desk was 
streaked with yellow. 

"Miss Marquess, I understand. Will you let me say I 
know it better than yourself? — 1 know better what you are 
doing — better than you cmdd know" — Mackenzie made a 
gesture, impatient of his want of words — "I mean you don't 
know yourself — a soul like yours can*i — ^you don't know how 
much you would hate a lie — how the uiought of it would 
torture you. . . ." 

He brought his eyes awav from the tiles, looked again 
into her face ; and suddenly ne ceased to flush and falter, 
his heart spoke to hers : 

" You don't know how good you are yours^. Forgive 
me for telling you ! I was wrong when I said I didn't know 
more than other men. I know this — that your soul is quite 
pure — quite. . . And thb lie — if you uttered it — would seem 
to yon to be on you afterwards like a black stain. It would 
hurt you to tell it and to think of it— oh, more than you 
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know ! You have thought of what you would feel speakiug 
it, hardly of the afterwards. Am I right? ... It would lie 
on you like a load — ^like something — filthy ... a profanity. 
. . . You might argue that you had done right — that you 
could not have done otherwise without being horribly cruel 
and cowardly. It^s all true, but it wouldn't keep you from 
feeling you'd touched pitch. It would always bum you 
to thmk of it — and you would think of it often. It's all 
rubbish to say there's no such thing as positive evil. The 
knowledge of your motive wouldn't save you from torture. 
You would feel you'd gone down into Hell and seen the 
unspeakable sights and touched the vilenessea there — taken 
part in the traffic. . , . And you would have to think of it 
often." 

** I know," Melicent said, hardly above her breath. . . . 
" But I thought this — when I was listening to your ' Ecce 
Homo.^ There can't be anything worse than to hurt a 
person — people have such a lot of trouble. I think it must 
be worth while to fling down one's soul to avoid that, don't 
you f You spoke that night of how men had flung down 
their lives — rashly, prodigally, as it seemed to other peoide; 
and I — I understood. You can't calculate and weigh and 
measure in a thing Uke that, can you ? I saw what you 
meant ... I used to think — before I had heard you — mat 
sacrifice was a horrible idea to found a reli^on on ; bat 
when I heard you speaking of all the help people need — I 
understood. . . . Fll tell you aS } thought that night, 
since I've come to you to help me now. I thought of you 
and your wife : I used to thinK unkindly — no, never of you 
after I saw you — but sometimes of her. . . I was able to 
get fond of her when I saw her, . . . But I wanted to tell 
yon I had thought unkindly of her . , . and of you before 
I saw you. ... It was you who made me feel that the one 
thing to be afraid of was to hate or hurt any one — isn't it p " 

Mackenzie was silent for a long time. 

" Yes — I suppose that's the fulfilling of the Law and the 
Prophets," he said, with a short laugh. 

" Well, then, . . . Tell me what you think I should do." 

His face was white: his eyes were filled with a kind of 
terror. What was the agony she endured compared with 
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hii f — for she was asking him to plunge her sool in the 
pollution of the pit; uid he knew — so much better than she 
knew herself! — how precious that soul was, how fair, how 
pure. . . . Yet in God's name, in the name of the Truth he 
had vowed to serve — 

No : in the name of Love. 

" DonH tell,'" he «ud. 

" Good-nt^t," Melicent said, with a wavering smile, at 
the girls'' door. Mackenzie did not pretend to smile. His 
eyes worshipped her ; but he merely held her hand a moment 

"Good-mght," he said. "God bless you," 

He used the words that the be^«r hod spoken to Melicent 
that day at the De Stuyniers' door. They were suiTiciently 
fitting from the lips of a clergyman and uttered to a member 
of the laity who had just consulted htm in a grave moral 
difficultv. Strangely, however, they sounded lixe words of 
gratitucfe. 

Mackenzie wondered why be bad searched for God : he 
was tiunking him for having made a beautiful soul. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW MACKENZIE FELL ON HIS FEET THE 
SECOND TIME 

" How he lies In his rights of a man I . . . 
, . , His ODtnge, Ood'a paUeiice, man's aoorn 
Were K> easily borne [ " 

" I'll tell In simple langoage what I know abont the row 
That broke np onr society npon the Stanlslaua." 

Tou: Aim 1910: 
The manageis' meeting had been more virulent, more up- 
roarious than such Bssemblies usually are. 

It was a stifling June night. Thunder and lightning 
were to come : the atmosphere, pregnant with them, hong 
heavily. But in the session-house of St. Elizabeth's the 
stonn had already rued. 

Now there was silence. Did it mean calm, or the pouae 
that precedes a nev outbreak P Panes of all the win- 
dows were open, showing dark-blue squares. The yellow 
gaslight glistened on the conventional furniture and walls ; 
shone on the ^up of men at the table — on Whitelaw's 
wan hair, and uiarp, scared, bitter countenance ; on Kurey''8 
curved nose, black and grey moustache, swelling vest; on 
Kay's stalwart figure, his silver hair and beard, bis hand- 
some, angry, smiling face. The other men were all watdi- 
ing these three. Kurey was not a manager, of course, but 
his presence was a necessity. 

Presently old Darras, a good, blue-eyed, hairy creature, 

rose: his aged voice came tremulously. It was all very 

painful . . . astounding . . . had grieved him to the heart 

. . . had, he was sure, cut them all to the heart. ... No 
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one could doubt the good faith, the pure public spirit 
shown by Mr. Whitelaw and Mr. Kurey (" Hear, hear," from 
Kay, to whom old Darras threw a frightened glance). . . . 
He had no doubt, he was sure . . . that these revelations 
had been specially painful to the gentlemen who bad made 
them. Mr. Mackenzie was going away for his holiday on 
the Ist of August. Would it not be^— possible — to delay 
treating of this matter till he came back ? 

This feeble little mouse, crawling out of a mountain of 
deprecation and senile misery, was received with an almost 
open scom. Kurey said that, for his part, he would like to 
put off explanations for ever. Every one there knew that 
he had always liked and esteemed Mr. Mackenzie. He hod 
taken a fancy to the young man, coming to Westmount 
Street as Mr. Arbuckle's assistant ; had been delighted to hear 
that he had got St. Elizabeth's (Snorts and plunges &om 
K&yy-deligkted to hear it ! He had left Westmount Street 
on purpose to ait under Mr. Mackenzie. What they had 
just heard was horrible — horrible. At first he himself could 
not believe the charges— simply could not be-lieve them. To 
accuse Mr. Mackenzie would be a perfect heartbreak to him. 
But the grave nature of the charges . . . 

Kay sat sternly smiling, his arms folded. He would let 
the man go to the full length of his tether. He had a 
humorous appreciation of Kurey's trickery. All along, the 
man had seemed to play second fiddle to Whitelaw, even 
arguing against the latter, softening his asperities. Yet — > 
Kay hod not a doubt- — Whitelaw was Kurey's instrument, 
in his pay. . . . The creature's affairs had not been going 
well of late, Kay surmised. He was always mixing himself 
up in Church affairs— had a censorious spite which found 
relief in libelling the clergy. Kay had heard — in confidence 
— that Whitelaw's firm had been consulted by Ethel Lowe's 
husband : she had been suspected of relations with the artist 
Peill. . . . Well ! Kay was heartily glad that Whitelaw and 
the other reptiles in his firm had found that they could not 
bring the case into court, that Lowe had not enough of evi- 
dence to secure a divorce. Poor old Netherby ! He would 
have been disgraced. And De Stuynier, who was Netherby's 
son-in-law, was the coosin of that pretty, sweet girl with uie 
«73 B.-. . 
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AT THE SIGN OP THE BURNING BUSH 

wonderfully blue eyes. A great friend of Mackenzie, who 
liked pretty girls, ha-hs ! 

Whitelaw rose in Eurey's wake ; spoke with more 
animus, touching on the points Euiey had ostentatiously 
let alone. They did not know what they were letting them- 
selves in for when they brought Mackenzie to the church : 
these revelations threw light on his perverted moral teach- 
ing. Where was this sort of thing to end F . . . Kay let the 
creature maunder on; then rose. Whitelaw seemed to 
shrivel in his be-waiated frock-coat as hb figure was brought 
into contrast with the motor-manufacturer's broad shoulders 
and head, the bluff, defiant &ce. A kind of awe still held 
the meeting : it was not a light thing to beard Kay, who 
always did what he wanted. 

"Gentlemen," Kay said quietly, fmgering his seals — 
" let me say a few words. If you have let yourselves be 
influenced by what Mr. Kurey — and Mr. Whitelaw " — in a 
contemptuous aside — "have said, you're taking a wrong 
view of this matter. Plainly, what are the charges against 
Mr. Mackenzie P TbaX he misled hii landlady's daughter, 
whom he has since married and made very happy ; and that 
he has been seen drunk once or twice. Mr. Whitelaw, I 
understand, referred to his heretical teaching. Am I right, 
Mr. Whitelaw? Well, that's a thing for the Presbytery 
to deal with." 

Whitelaw shot a glance at Kurey, who looked mildly 
right in front of him, 

" If the charity of Mr. Kurey prevents him from bringing 
this young man before the Presbytery," Kay said, *' why 
can't ne extend it a little further?" 

" I said nothing about his doctrines — nothing about his 
doctrines," Kurey inteijected in a deep, warning voice, like 
a brass bell. 

" Ah ! Vour objections are based on his conduct ? " 

" Yes. ... I dont see why you cross-question me, Mr. 
Kay, hut — well, yes, I object to him on the score of his 
conduct. Please don't infer, gentlemen, that I approve of 
his opinions : I do not. But I think that, even if his doctrine 
were perfectly sound, his conduct would justify us in " 

*' Firing him P'^ Kay said. 

am 
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Kurey smiled. " Cietting rid of him." Whitelaw pot in 
an eager, " Yes." 

"His conduct, then," Kay said. "It's his conduct 
we're discussing. It's well not to humbug about his heresy. 
Who cares for doctrines nowadays? You know no one 
does. Atlow me, then, as an everyday man, not particularly 
good, nor goodily particular, to put his conduct before you 
in the fairest light. Grentlemen, I admit I'm on his side : 
I like him : FU go the length of saying I respect him. If I 
had a son of my own, I couldnt wish him to be straighter 
than that voung man. What's he done, for God's sake P 
Mr. Whitelaw says he can prove he ran off with his land- 
lady's daughter ; didn't marry her till he heard she was to 
have a child. He did marry her then, remember. Grant 
that he committed a sin, wasn't it a pardonable one? — the 
sort of thing any hot-blooded young man might do. We've 
no guarantee he wasn't tempted — that the mother didn't 
put the girl in his way. Wei) P . . . Oh, he used to get 
drunk when be was a student, and that old aaa Carstairs — 
(God forgive me, the man's dead) — saw him drunk at Glen- 
maruiel. Oh, I know where you got your information about 
that, Mr. Whitelaw! I know what crawhng little cad 
worked the whole incident to his own advantage ! I'm in a 
position to state it was an accident — heard Mackenzie speak 
of it openly on the golf links at Glenmaruiel before ever I 
brought him here." 

Two or three of the managers laughed at the " brought 
him." 

" Well, yes, I admit I did bring him,^ Kay said, joining 
in with his great, trumpet-like noise. " What's the oddsP 
You'd any one of you have got his man in if he could ; and 
rd have given your man fair play once he was in — ^you know 
I would. All I ask for this poor lad is fair play. It's not 
his past conduct we've got to do with : it's not fair to rake 
up a thing he's done " — Kay was going to say " and repented," 
but, in deference to Mackenzie's high idea] of honesty, 
suppressed the words — "a thing he's done," lie repeated, 
" in a moment of passion, in a fit of weakness, . . . And 
how many of us here, I wonder, have never been the worse 
of liquor p" 
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Laughter. Kay plunged into his chair, leaning across 
the tahle. It was at Eurey he looked : but the omer sat, 
eyeballed like a Chinese idol, staring in front of him with 
a quiet benevolence of gaze. 

" I ask fair play for him," Kay said, " Call it (Parity, 
kindness, if you will. Leave hts past alone. If there's 
anything wrong with his doctrine hare him before the 
Presbytery. He'll go jumping," he added incautiously. 

In the midst ot the general laughter— eloquent of relief, 
of relaxed tension — the Chinese idol amiled. 

" You've made out rather a poor case, Mr. Kay," Kurey 
said. " Your views are rather those of a Peace-at-any-price 
man. We are all willing to hush the matter up; out, if 
we do, Mackenzie must leave St. Elizabeth's, If there were 
no other objections to him — if his present life gave anv 
earnest of repentance for the past — then we might overlook 
it ; though I dont think we should have any right to do so." 

" What's wrong with his present life ? " 

Kurey shrugged, stuck out his under-lip. 

" Mr. Kurey " — Kay's voice changed suddenly, atart- 
lingly: it was the brutal voice of a man who fights for 
his own hand — "take my advice, and leave Mackenzie 
alone: he has strong friends in the Kirk. He's not a 
good man to get wiui his back to the wall, , . . Neither 
am I, Mr. Kurey," 

Silence. Iliere was a startled general consciousness of 
Kay's threateoing tone. But Kurey continued to smile like 
a Chinese idoL 

" We've no desire to get him with his back to the wall," 
Whitelaw said hysterically. "We're giving him a good 
chance — a better chance aian most would give him. We 
don't want to make a scandal. Let him go away and 
>reach Socialism and Agnosticism somewhere else. Let 
go away, that's all. How can he fight i There's no 
sense in that sort of talk, Mr. Kay. He can't bring 
dishonour on his own wife : he has tied his own tongue." 

" Mr. Whitelaw is right," Kurey said in his quiet, benevo- 
lent way. '* We did not create this unfortunate state of 
things. Mr. Mackenzie did it himself, has persistently kept 
on doing it. I think it better for both parties that he 
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should go. I tinderstsnd — and &om Mr. Kay's omi admis- 
sion — that his coming here was rather a high-banded bit of 
Eax>cedure. There are the traditions of Uie ChurcL St. 
Elizabeth's has a glorious old name to keep up ; there have 
been great men in her pulpit. . . . The whole thing has 
been a mistake — a piece of mistaken partisanship on Mr. 
Kay's part. Of course, we wish to be as kind as possible. I 
was very much touched by what Mr. Kay said ; it is alto- 
gether creditable to his kindness of heart. God forbid that 
I should judge the young man harshly ! I have sons of my 
own." 

" You have^ Kay said. 

Kurey made a movement : his head fell forward ever to 
little. 

"Gentlemen,^ Kay said, still leaning over the table, 
strong, brutal, unscrupulous, his light eyes, under the thick 
silver brows, flashing on his opponent, " I gave that man a 
chance just now. You all beard I gave bim a chance. I 
took the trouble to ask him to let that poor young fellow 
alone. He won't do it. Well, then, neither shall I let Attn 
alone. I'm not the sort of man to go under. I generally 
play a, winning game. Talk about partisanship and in- 
trigues! I never pretended I didn't mean to bring Mac- 
kenzie here ; and I'll keep him here, by God ! I'm able to do 
it. Kurey can't prevent me. I know things about him a 
good deal worse than anything he can bring against Mac- 
kenzie. I can prove all my s^t^ments. Gentfemen, when 
you've beard me tell what I know not one of you will want 
to put your legs under the table with that man, nor to touch 
his hand. . . . And let me tell you, Mr. Arbuckle told 
Mackenzie he knew these things and they could be used as a 
weapon against Kurey; and he refused to hear them, to dis- 
cuss them, to use them : said he wasn't going to dirty his 
hands. CeiII it a gentleman''s reason if you like, not a 
Christian's. But judge for yourselves if you're going to 
throw over a young man like that — to make room for 
Kurey's nephew ! One of the Menzies's, gentlemen — ^you 
know wjiat they're like. Yes, by God ! thafs what Kurey's 
here for! Ask Arbuckle. Mackenzie doesn't know we've 
called a meeting — doesn't know anything of all this." 
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Kay was hoarse with passion. He Icraked terribly hig and 
strong as he sprawled over the table, the polmB of nia Broad 
hands turned upwards, the thumbs projecting. Kurey looked 
rotund and son and small beside him. 

" Last April," Kay went on, " that man^s natural son 
came to my office looking for work. He was starving : he''d 
had to give up his law studies — couldn't raise the money to 
struggle through his course. He'd been to his father and 
been refused a penny. He'd tried to commit suicide — I saw 
the place where his throat had been sewed. Oh, the fellow 
didn\ make a fool of me ! Fve abundant proof of the truth 
of what he told me. He's working in my place now. 
His mother was one of Mr. Kurey's factory hands. Yes, 
she*8 alive. IVe seen her, and she told me things that set 
me thinking. I wasn't going to be beaten. I got detectives, 
set them raking in that man's past life. . . ." 

Kay went on : told of the ^ria employed in Kurey's 
sausage works, ruined by him ; of his illegitimate children ; 
of how he preyed on the helpless, the poor, the dependent; 
of his drunkenness, his trickiness ; of all the evil that was in 
him and more — for Kay's tales, like those of most gossips, 
lost nothing in the telling. But the stories did not give an 
impression of exaggeration : the awfiil thing was the bald, 
brutal directness of Kay's language, his gaze that never 
faltered where that of a finer-natured man would have sunk 
in shame. The horror of bis contempt lay in the fact that 
he was not a man of fine ideals. As he said himself, he was 
not particularly good. He could laugh at things — at which 
he ought not to nave laughed. His disgust at the creature 
before him was simply the disgust of a healthy, strong, sane 
mem, at the shifts and aberrations of a devilish meanness 
and vice. 



Kurey sat on at his side of the table, which was nest to 
the fireplace with the cold black gas-stove. His face, always 
too white, was pallid and shiny. There were blue-brown 
rings about the round eyes. He leaned bis bead forward, 
swaying a little, looking at no one, at nothing. 

None of the others spoke to him ; several of them were 
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moving to leave. Whitelaw was still at the table, his face 
resentmlly puckered. 

Kay was standing. He had been in a fight and had 
fought savagely. Now that the tussle was over, and his 
adversary wiped out for a time, his good-humour came back. 
He had no relenting, no pity for the elderly man who sat 
there, looking old, and shtune-stricken, wounded to the 
heart. Kay had given the creature a chance — had, for the 
sake of peace and decency, been willing to put up with his 
slimy presence and impertinences. The chance refused, tte 
had squashed Kurey. Of course, Kay was too intelligent to 
believe that danger was over. The case against Mackenzie 
might still be manoeuvred by Whitelaw, whose moral char- 
acter — hang him ! — was unassailable ; and Kurey, in the 
background now, would be inspired by the hate of Hell. 
It was just possible that all spirit was not knocked out of 
the creature, that the dash of desperation would inspire 
another and fiercer attack. . . . 

Well, what Kay thought of just now with satisfaction 
was that he had thrashed Kurey, He became again his 
bluiT, pleasant self- rubbed his eye, was a little sheepish at 
the heat he had shown, found a little humour in the situa- 
tion. It was rather &cetiouB of Mackenzie to run away 
with the landtady^s daughter! . . . 

Old Darras, who had left the session-house, came scurry- 
ing back in a confusion of flying beard and hair, bis eyes 
wide with fright. He panted out that Mr. Mackenzie was 
coming up with Professor Ogilvie, who was to preach in 
St. Elizabeth's next Sunday. 

"Ah,^ Kay said, "theyll be looking for me. Ogilvie 
was coming to see me. They must have gone to my house 
and have been sent on here." He lighted a cigar as he 
spoke. 

" Gentlemen," old Darras bleated, " not a word of this — 
unpleasantness I Mr. Mackenzie didn't know of this meeting 
— don't let him see there's anything special amiss." 

Mackenzie had been talking of Gaelic poetry with Pro- 
fessor Ogilvie, who had been his Hebrew I^fessor, and the 
only one on the University staff who had thou^t at all well 
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of the young man. Perhaps the reason was that (^Uvie was 
interested in Gaelic literature, and Mackenzie could repeat 
any amount of poetry to Mm after dinner. It could not 
have been because Mackenzie was a brilliant Hebrew scholar. 

As they came up to the session-house the young man 
was singing a fragment of a Gaelic song. The dirty-looking 
professor nodded appreciatively. 

" Ves, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Eay's in the session-house. 
Oh, I think the meeting's over — Mr. Darras and another 
gentleman went out," the beadle said. Like eTerything ehe 
at St. Elizabeth''s, the beadle was up-to-date — not a grey- 
whiskered person, speaking Doric, but a smart, youngish 
man with a mouBtacne. 

"Thank you, Urquhart,^ Mackenzie said. He knocked, 
and was invited to enter. 

The grouping of the managers su^ested the first re- 
hearsal in an amateur company. They were huddled to- 
gether, horribly uneasy. Kay alone was himself, as he 
came forward to shake hands with the professor. 

Even if Mackenzie had heard nothing of Kurey's and 
Whitelaw^s threats, he must have felt that the meeting had 
been one of moral conflict. What goats these men looked ! 
Kay was himself: but a flush burnt in his cheeks, his eyes 
were too bright. He held Mackenzie's hand in a hot clasp 
and patted him kindly on the shoulder. The young man's 
eyes went swiftly from him to Kurey. 

When Mackenzie had introduced his managers to the 
professor, Kurey had risen with the rest. When he sat 
down again he moved his chair a little closer to the stove 
as if a tire burned there. . . . Mackenzie was watching him, 
his brows drawn together, his upper-lip curling over the 
under one. 

Following Kay's example, most of the men were lighting 
up. They wished that Kurey would go — wondered why he 
did not. But he remained, as if too weak to move, cowering 
over the fireplace, while the rest of them got into their 
coats. He had drawn out his case, took a cigar, tried to 
light it; but he trembled so much that he could not Ining 
the match-flame and the cigar-end together. 

Mackenzie, abashed, looked quiody away. When he 
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glanced again towards the fireplace, Eurey waa repeating 
the piteous attempt. 

I'he young man crossed to his side, awkwardly feimied 
a search on the chimney-piece ; struck a light, bent, hofaiDg 
it to Kurey^a cigar. 

Kurey looked up with his sick, stupid eyes. 

"Thanky," he muttered. "Thanky kindly." In his 
overthrow he went back, in speech and air, to the working- 
class from which he had sprung. 

St. Elizabeth's had a social position. Indeed, its place 
in Glasgow society had been for some time back its most 
important asset. It was only of late that people interested 
in religious questions had again begun to fi-equent it, to talk 
about it. liie managers of St. Elizabeth's were as intent 
on keeping up appearances as are the heads of a family 
of repute. The Cycle Parade and Kay's garden-party, at 
which his sister. Lady I'irles, was to preside, were to come 
off on the S8th and S9th of June — the former in aid of 
St. Elizabeth Sick Children's Home in the coimtry. Mrs. 
Kurev had been instrumental in getting up the parade. 
Kay had scolded and argued Mackenzie into asking her — 
somewhat sulkily — to present the prizes. The Kureys and 
Whitelaws had invitations to Kay's garden party. Bless 
your heart ! Kay was a man of the world. I'he grounds about 
his country house were big enough for the avoidance of the 
reptile. XJet Mackenzie be reasonable. Kay's house was not 
heaven, that he should eipect to meet none but angels there. 

" I'm sure it's not," Mackenzie sneered : but he had 
looked forward with pleasure to the garden-party and to 
buying Lorinda a new dress. . . . Only — was it all right to 
get Lorinda so many new dresses when these women were 
going about in rags, bare-footed . . . P He must think that 
out — ai^r the garden-party. He bad promised Lorinda. 

All these plans had been made before the mant^rs' 
meeting of the 20th. Now, the question was : Would Mrs. 
Kurey come P Would Kurey himself come P 

Mackenzie had not asked Kay a question. Kay tiad 
never in his presence referred to the meeting. 
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** I'm glad ifs such a beautiful da; — arent you, Mac P ** 
Lorinda said. 

Merrion-Bums had sent her the roses. They cov^vd 
her bicycle with a blushing glory: they bloomed on the 
bosom of her white dress; were wreathed about her big 
white hat. She was the most beautiful woman in the pro- 
cession which was moving slowly along the Great Western 
Road from the Kureys* nouse. . . . Lorinda thought that 
her husband was not m good spirits. 

Mackenzie smiled and assented. Impossible for a man 
— who was very much of r man — not to smile in gazing on 
her radiant, opulent beauty. 

"That Pierrot dress makes you look awfully youn^, Mac 
— such a dear, pretty boy! I wish Melicent could have 
come!" Lorinda said. It was the afternoon of a week- 
day, and Melicent was in school. 

" To see how pretty I took in my costume ? " 

" Yes," Lorinda replied, lauehing. " Tm sure Melicent 
would like you in it. Poor little soul ! Do you think 
she^s getting over that trouble she had, and told you 
about P " 

A pause. "Yes ... I think she feels a little better 
about it," Mackenzie said. 

" Ian, Pm just dying to know what it was ! Oh, of 
course, I know you can't tell. Do you think Melicent will 
ever tell me herself?" 

"No." 

'* That's a nice thing to say ! " Lorinda said indig- 
nsntly- 

"Well, it's true, dear. Pm sure she couldn't bear to 
speak of it. I — I don't like to speak of it myself, Lorinda, 
that's a fact." 

" Poor boy ! I'm sorry," Lorinda said sympathetically. 
" I think Melicent's changed since then." 

"Yes." 

" Here's the Kureys' carriage aiming along — they want 
to get to the hall before us, of course. Mrs. Eurey looks 
awfully hot in that dress — she's so fat." 

"Kure/s with her, by Jovel" Mackenzie exclaimed, 
standing up on his pedaJs. 

aaa 
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** Well, good gracious I Who should be with her but 
her OTD lawful husband ? . . . Ian, if I didn^ know yoti 
hated Kurey, Vd have said you were glad to see him just 
now," 

Mackenzie grimaced. 

** About as glad to see him as Fd be to see Old Nick 
himself. . . . But I had a feeling he wouldn^t come, 
Lorinda." 

** Ob, don't begin about your feelings and dreams and 
presentiments ! Wait till you see Melicent : she appreciates 
that sort of thing. . . , Do you know, I think Eurey's get- 
ting awfully old -looking.^ 

In the church-hall, terrifically hot, there was a moving 
mass of bright colours : so that the palms on the platform 
looked sombre. Mrs. Kurey, ftt and hot in her heliotrope 
dress, came in behind them : Kay escorting her. No other 
maoageT was present. 

Mackenzie looked for Eurey : Lorinda had been right ; 
the note in the young man^s voice had been expressive of a 
kind of pleasure. Eurey was game; he was going to fight: 
his state of defeat had been too piteous, had appealed to 
feelings to which Mackenzie did not wish to defer. Char' 
acteristically, he neither ignored them nor pretended that 
they did not affect him. He did not want to use them just 
now, that was all. In the present case he claimed the nght 
to hate this being who was outside the pale of pitiable 
humani^. He was not going to be juggled out of bis 
legitimate wrath and disgust by a sudden senile sound in a 
man's voice, by the sight of two doddering old hands trying 
to light a cigar. . . . Mackenzie had not been told the 
worst dwut Kurey — had but a vague apprehension of how 
the man had been crushed at the managers' meeting: but 
the young man's soul had understood — much better than 
Eay could — the depths of Kurey*s abasement. . . . Mac- 
kenzie was angrv with Eay; angry with his air of triumph, 
bis physical and social prosperity, the smile on the broad 
hearty face. . . . PflufT! it was quite possible to hate Eurey 
and yet be sickened by his shame ; to writhe at the sight of 
the poor shaking hancis trying to make the match-flame kiss 
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the cigar-end. From an sesthetic point of view the thing 
WAS disagreeable. 

Well ! Mackenzie, inspired by these mixed feelings ajid 
by others unknown to himself in his ignorance — Mackenzie 
looked Kbout for Kurey ; and saw him — noticeably unnoticed 
— in one of the chairs in the front row. He must have ex- 
cused himself from going on to the platform. No doubt 
Kay — damn his cynical observance of conventions ! — had 
asked him. . . . On, before the row, of course. 

Mockeuzie put Lorinda into a seat, made bis way to the 
platform ; where he sat down beside the exasperating Kay. 

The people laughed. It was so naive of Mackenzie to 
have donnea a fancy costume and ridden in the parade I He 
looked so piquant now beside the broad Kay m his frock- 
coat I The young man held his long, pointed white bat : 
his head with its sanguine complexion, dark eyes and curls, 
showed vivid above the white dress, tossing with little block 
pom-poms. The people laughed again and applauded : 
taking an indulgent proprietary pleasure in Mackenzie''s 
attractive confusion. Kay looked at him proudly: you 
would have thought that the manager himself had made 
the Pierrot costume, that he had made Mackenzie and put 
him into it. . . . 

Perhaps Kay thought that he had made Mackenzie P . . . 
But there was a part of the young man whicheluded him, which 
slipped Jrritatingly from his grasp. . . . Kay*e under-lip was 
thrust out between the coarse silver beard and moustache; 
his eyes twinkled. Mackenzie — the young simpleton — did 
not know what a rufHan Kurey was. No, in spite of the 

Kssionate language which he had used that day in the vestry, 
ockenzie really did not know more than half of Kurey's 
ongoings. Kay rolled about, chuckling. He had an idea 
that Mackenzie was angry with him. It is one thing to say 
— with the verve and fury young men throw into their state- 
ments — that a man ought to be hanged, another to look on 
at bis execution. Kay felt that Mackenzie was revolted by 
the blood on his bauds — by the cruelty which was fighting 
his own cause. Bless you ! The lad was more tender- 
hearted than he himself knew. 
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"He'a a study," Kay chuckled. "I don't believe he's 
frlving two thoughts to the danger to himself." Arbuckle 
had had a long talk with Kay, had considered it his duty to 
speak to Mackenzie, setting forth the probability of an attack 
from Kurey, rendered more malevolent by desperation, hiding 
under the cloak of the momlly unassailable Whitelaw. 
Arbuckle knew that, on his wife's account, Mackenzie must 
surrender : the old man had never told the curious Kay that he 
had the facts of that affair from Mackenzie's own lips ; but it 
was understood now, among the St. Elizabeth's managers, 
that the thing had happened, that it could not be denied. 

In a measure Eurey was right. Mackenzie faced danger 
gaily; he was the descendant of Jacobites and others who 
had sat down to eat or lain down to sleep always in range of 
Death. He answered Arbuckle with his supercilious humility 
in taking consequences, his honesty that admitted a damaged 
character, his defiance refusing apology. He knew he was 
defenceless ; could not dare Wnitelaw ; must go if required. 

Why had Mackenzie told Arbuckle the truth p 

WeH, perhaps he saw that Arbuckle already knew. 
Perhaps he was aware that the disclosure would not make 
Loriuda suffer in the esteem of the lax, weary-eyed old man. 
. . . Or, possibly, Mackenzie loved Arbuckle too well to lie 
to him. . . . 

" I can't helpmyself if they do," Mackenzie said haughti^. 
. . . "Anyway, I'll get another church, Mr. Arbuckle. Fll 
take care of Lorinda and the kids.** His lip curled at the 
idea of his wife and children being pitiable — **Pduff1 St. 
Elizabeth's was more than I expected. Any church will do. 
... It can't be helped." 

" No," Arbuckle said. What was the use of moralising P 
of talking about a weak place in the armour of a knignt 
errant P of mentioning AchiUes' heel and Jacob's thigh to 
a young man who did not seem to know there was such a 
thing as repentance ? " No," Arbuckle repeated with a big 
sigh that blew petals from a bowl of tea-roses in Lorinda s 
drawing-room. 

" Tired, Mr. Arbuckle ? Wouldn't you like a drink ? " 

"Thanks." 
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Yea, in a measure Kay mu right : Mackenzie tbou^t 
wonderfully little of the danger vith which he was threatened. 
As he sat on the platform beside Kay hia mind ran pei^ 
sistently on poor old — on that unspealcable beast Kurey. 
The man, lonely in the crowded front row, seemed magnetic, 
drawing his eyes. . . . 

Eay made a pleasant speech. Bless you, he was used to 
nttiag whistling on the sides of volcanoes recently active. 
He had pulled off worse things than this. 

At least that is what Kay thought at first ; before the 
foreign element was introduced into the affair. 

Lorinda won one of tiie prizes awarded for the most 
beautiful dresses. She was sitting, smiling and happy, when 
she became aware of a stir in the front row. 

People — ^in their masquerades or in &shi(mable dress — 
were standing up, crowding backwards in a ring. Two men 
were running frvm other parts of the hall. , . . 

Lorinda instinctively looked to the platform where was 
the man she loved. Kay was leaning forward, peering, his 
under-lip thrust out Mackenzie had jumped to his feet ; 
stood, with a white face. 

They were carrying Kurey out of the hall Lorinda had 
aglimpse of his face, dark red with working lips and eyes. 
The men who had run to him — one of them was Dr. £a^n 
— had torn open his collar. Lorinda saw Arbuckle follow 
them, saw Kurey's son run out Talk broke forth, clamour, 
exclamations. A fit P A fit P How dreadful ! The heat was 
something awftd. . . . A fit P . . . Oh, Mr. Kurey. ... A 
fit ... It looked like apoplexy. . . . His face was dreadful. 
. . . Just the colour of a damson, really. . . . Mr. Kurey. 
. . . A fit. . . . 

Mrs. Kurey^s descent from the platform — Kay escorticif 
— supplied new subject-matter. Poor thing ! Such a dread- 
ful thing to happen in such a gay scene. . . . There was Dr. 
Easson coming back ... he was saying something to Mr. 
Mackenzie. . . . They were going out together. . . . Poor 
Mr. Mackenzie! it was such a horrid thing to happen. . , . 

Then, like a cold breath, a rumour was wafted through 
the hall — through the crowds of flower-girls and idealised 
S86 
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peasants &nd s^'tnphonies in various colours; of picadors, 
sailors, comedians . . . Kurey was dead. 

The people nearest to the door by which he had been 
carried out heard a woman crying, 

Mrs, Kurey, in the anteroom, in her ridiculous violet 
dress, was sobbing over the dead man. Her son (as an 
Elizabethan courtier) sat with a pale face above his ruff and 
crimson doublet. Arbuckle was near to them, llie two 
doctors were talking in low tones. 

Kay kept at the far comer of the room ; sorry, a little 
frightened, sitting at a table. Mackenzie was at the opposite 
side, staring hard in front of him, his white-claa arms 
stretched out on the board, his hands clenching and un- 
clenching. 

Kay glanced at him benevolently; awed, but not without 
a consciousness that this thing that had happened was 
beneficial to Mackenzie. Whitelaw had not the gumption to 
carry the thing through : there was spite, the persecuting spirit, 
of course, but Kurey's pay bad been his leading motive. . . . 

Arbuckle covered the dead man^s face. Dr. Easson 
went out to see about having the body conveyed to Eurey^s 
house. The widow looked piteously at ArbucKle, who b^an 
to murmur a prayer: the lax old man had an idea that 
it would serve as a sedative: but his sense of the irony 
of the situation made him keep his voice from reaching 
Kay and Mackenzie at the table. 

Silence. They were coming to carry out the body. 
Women friends came in, clustered about Mrs, Kurey, wiui 
tears and tender words. Arbuckle approached the table, 
and Kay, with conventional respect for his cloth, stood 
up. . . . Mackenzie was crying now, his head down on the 
board. 

"This is a dreadful thing, Mr. Arbuckle," Kay mur- 
mured. " I — how was any one to anticipate such a thing P 
It's a dreadfully sad thing " 

Kay abandoned the attempt to say something fitting. 
WasnH the world better without beasts like Kurey? — 
(" God forgive me for calling a dead man a beast,'^ he 
added comfortably.) 
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The body was carried out. Mackenzie raised his head 
and looked after the men. It seemed to him that with 
Kuxey^s corpse there was carried away for ever the black 
passion of hatred which had lived In his heart A thing he 
had been proud of! It lay now, a dead thing, no longer 
hideous in God's sight; as Kurey's body lay with Death's 
gentleness clothing it as with a garment. ... He thought 
of Melicent, of what, for Love's sake, she had done for 
an enemy. How could a man who had witnessed that deed 
of love have gone back to Iiate P . . . 

The people, after a pause, followed the body out of 
the anteroom. Kay was going too: Arbuckle was 
behind him. 

"Mr. Arbuckle!*" Mackenzie cried — "Mr, Arbuckle." 
. . , His voice was imploring. . . . 

Kay looked over his shoulder, curious, a little jealous 
perhaps ; then went. Old Arbuckle, with a mournful smile, 
advanced to the table: his sympathetic thought burned 
him to speech. 

" It's the funeral service, Mac," he said. . . . ** Yes, 
yes ... I understand. ... I'll ask her if I may take it. 
... I know you can't." 

Mackenzie had not been thinking of the funeral service : 
but he shivered, realising it. Arbuckle sat down beside 
him. 

"Mr. Arbuckle," Mackenzie said with a laugh . , . 
"Do you know what Fm glad of just now? . , . That 
I lighted Surey's cigar that night in the session-house.** 

The mournful smile came again into Arbuckle'a eyes. 
He understood that at last Mackenzie was saying he 
was sorry. To be glad of a thing tike that must mean 
repenting — of how many things ? 

How many P Arbuclile wondered. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TREAT AND THE 
HIGHLAND BALL 

" What do the; make ol ;o<ii life with ita aoirows and jojh, 
And the death that oomef! to end your Uboan. 
. . . Somethicg to talk about to tiie aeigbbaan I " 

A Yeab Lateb. Tun: Dtcember \dU. 
The Westmount Street church hall was being decorated for 
the Sunday-school treat. Crowds of women, with here and 
there a jocular man, were nailing up festoons of chintz and 
Turkey red, branches of evergreens, flowers. Criticisms 
were whispered. Scomfiil looks were directed towards Mrs. 
Laidlaw, who had hung her texts awry, and Miss Crowl 
who, making a bank of chrysanthemums on the platform, 
bad left visible some of toe labelled jam-pots in which 
the blossoms stood. Witticisms circulated. A girl in the 
choir asked the organist if the platform were by any 
chance intended for an advertisement of somebody^s pre- 
serves. The organist retorted by ofiering her a lozenge 
strongly flavoured with menthol. Pink thought this such a 
good joke that he related it twice a week during the next 
few months. 

The baker's trays having come, and the humorous 
organist declaring his intention of staying beside them, 
some one suggested afternoon tea. It would make a pleasant 
break in their labours, and they had earned the right to a 
few cakes. 

Laughter. Pink, who felt that, compared with the 
organist, he was making a poor appearance both as a deco- 
rator Eind a jester, welcomed the suggestion. Nannie Gregson 
would not make the tea herself, but resented Miss Crowrs 
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action in making it The good-natured creatnie had paid 
for a bran-pie for tiie children ; and — Shaving a sweet contralto ' 
— was going to sing Beveral songs at Uie entertainment 
that evening. These, too, were counted to her as un- 
righteousness. 

Pink shambled over to his sister : he never seemed able, 
physically or mentally, to get far from his ones. He sat 
down by Nannie, jolting his cup, peering at the cakes. They 
were dangerously sweet, and he would have had nothing to 
do with them but for the satisfaction of getting them free of 
charge. 

"None of the De Stuynier girU turned up?" Pink said 
shyly. 

Nannie jerked up her head. The lightrbrown hair was 
ill-dressed : her chin was noticeably sharp, her mouth had a 
wan, peevish look. 

"Melicent said she couldnie come,^ she said. "SbeV 
going with yon Mrs. Mackenzie to the Highland Baxaar, and 
doesnie want to be out in the evening as wul as the afternoon. 
They're awfully taken up wi' each other now. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie is helping her to make a dress for a dance." 

" Oh, Mrs. Mackenzie is making her own dresses now p " 
Pink said, ^ggline. " What dance P " he added, his heart 
contracting horrib^ at the recollection that he had been told 
that he waltzed like a camel. " la it the Tradesmen's Ball P " 
Willie Gregson was going to that with Laura. 

" Oh, gracious, no 1 " Nannie cried virulently. " Melicent 
Marquess wouldnie go to a tradesmen's baU. She doesnie 
think they are fit to touch. Tbe dance is the Hi^tand 
Bail." 

Pink's face reflected his sister's indignation at this display 
of " side." 

" Are the other girls going ? " he asked. 

** No. Alison is going away somewhere with the 
Castles." . . . Nan's »ce darkened, her month worked. 
" Dorothy is coming to the treat." 

Fink showed annoyance and alarm. 

" I couldnie help it, Lewis," his sister said. " She heard 
me asking Melicent and said she'd come. She refilled to go 
to the bazaar wi' the Mackenzies on purpose so that she could 
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get ready in time." . . . She leaned to him, sinking her 
voice, *• She*8 just throwing herself at your head." 

"Much obliged, I'm sure," Pink said. Anything of decency 
in him was outraged : he rose, whistling, went up the hall. 
Nannie^s obvious animus created a feeling in Dorothy's 
favour. She was pretty, she did not despise him. . . . 

" No more tea, Mr. Pink ? " 

It was Miss Crowl. Pink attached himself to het with a 
sense of having got hold of a life-belt. There were so many 
girls in the hall ! He liked girls, and flattered himself that 
they liked him : but he could not trifle with them as lightly 
as he had done in his student days, or even during his 
assistautship. He had absorbed all the platitudes that 
society had oflered him, and was possessed by the idea that 
women in a mass are anxious to marry into the Church. He 
was beset before and behind ; and Miss Crowl was so plain, 
so elderly, so — not impossible, but improbable. 

She was not impossible. That was what made Pink 
smile as they went to the platform and discussed the printed 
programme which the organist had brought. Several times 
he had thought — half-humorously — of Miss Crowl. She 
had money, was of good &mily, was accomplished and 
amiable : she might be younger than she looked. Pink had 
no doubt that she would accept him if he asked her. In his 
linful anger against Melicent he had thought of asking 
. . . She was a teetotaler and a good religious woman. 
Mr. Rowan thinks we had better have no encores," 
Miss Crowl was saying. 

She had a lot of monev. A man left a widower at the 
age of, say, forty-five, could marry again ; marry a woman 
chastened in spirit, humiliated ; having learned the vanity of 
the world and the Mackenzies. . . . 

It was Fink's poor hurt heart that was making him have 
these ridiculous childish thoughts. He smiled at himself. 

''You don't think we have made the pr(^p«mme too 
long, Mr. Pink?" 

" Oh, not at all, Miss Crowl, not at all." Pink's voice 

was naturally deep, and he had learned without trouble the 

orotund deUvery which is the ambition of a certain class of 

Divinity students. " Give them plenty, or they'll grumble. 
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An Admirable programme io every way — only it aeems too 
bad not to let the bairDs encore you.^ . . . Miss Crowl 
had pleasing manners, and was popular. She would be 
successful as a. minister's wife. Melicent had no small-talk : 
she knew no medium between a dead silence and conversation 
about the immortality of the soul or the condition of tbe 
proletariat. 

** Mr. Pink, you don't object to Sam blacking his &ce 
when he sings his coon song, do you?" The girl who 
approached was a terror to Fink ; for she was pretty, «aA 
people said that she had already been engaged to four 
Divinity students. Pink had a little flirty converse with 
her, with & deli^tful thrill at the risk he was ronning. 
Then he went off: he had some calls to make before the 
evening. 

Pink found his people out ; but he met Olifaunt, assistant 
to Wharton of the Blackwynd. 

"Fve a ticket for this blessed Highland Bazaar," 
Olifaunt said. "Promised to look up my sister, who is 
dying on her feet at one of the stalls. Tbe place is crowded, 
and as hot as a limekiln: there's a band of pipes and 
drums racketing every five minutes. Can't get near tbe 
stalls. Even if you could, there's nothing you would take 
a gift of. They are trying some new dodges to make 
raffling legal. . . . The whole thing comes as near as 
anything Ive seen to my notion of Hell. Would you care 
to spend half-an-hour there ? " 

Pink assented eagerly; though he knew that, did he see 
Melicent with the Mackenzies, the sight would only add to 
his mortification ; though his ones disapproved angrily of 
the bazaar which had the unpractical object of encouraging 
the study of Gaelic poetiy. English poetry was quite 
foolish enough. Pink's ones thought. 

They went to the bazaar. Pink soon had a headache, 
partly nova eyestrain due to his search for Melicent. The 
only compensation he got was an occasional glimpse of 
titled persons behind the stalls; and he resented their air 
of " thinking theirselves better than other folk." 

"Axe you looking for some one?" Olifaunt asked wearily, 
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as they tossed to and fro like dead leaves in a swirling 
stream. 

"N — no. I heard the Mackenzies might be here this 
afternoon," Pink faltered. 

" Oh, Mackenzie ! " Olifaunt'a tone was animated. . , . 
"Between ourselves, Pink, what do you think of that 
fellow P" 

"He^a mad," Pink replied succinctly. "He used to 
lodge with me." — He refused to buy half a pound of tea 
which would give him a chance of winning a bedstead. — 
*'I often thought that Mackenzie had a screw loose," he 
went on, glancing cautiously about him. 

" You know him pretty well then P You go to hb house 
sometimes P " 

" He has asked me, but I don't go. . . . But I have 
. . . some fnends who visit him. Fve heard them speak 
of his carrv-on — the daftest thing imaginable. 'ITie whole 
thing's a blether. Mackenzie is very iriendly with Kay, 
you Know" — Pink's voice took an inflection suggestive of 
respect for Kay's wealth and power — "and he and his 
wife are never out of Kay's house, or his motor, or his 
yacht, or his box at the play. It's all a blether for people 
who are hand in glove with a man like that — eating bis 
dinners and dancing at his balls — to call theirselves 
Socialists, and write in Socialbts' papers, and appear on 
platforms." 

" But they have given up their own house in the West- 
end?" 

*'Yes — they live out of town now in a wee flat in the 
Soutb-side," Pink said, laughing. " But Mrs. Mackenzie is 
always dressed up to the nines — so are the children." 

*'And Mackenzie still goes a lot into society? For I 
was told the contrary.'* 

" Well, I don't Icnow what you'd call going a lot into 
society," Pink said. " He works hard, I admit ; but he had 
always enough of go for six, the beggar ! Nobody's saying 
he doesn't work, mind ; and I suppose he thinks he's 
economising too. But augh ! " Pink exclaimed, wriggling. 
'* He couldnie be economical — doesnie know how." 

" But see here, Fink : they say he will take only two 
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hundred a year. He couldn^t be very extravagaiit oa that. 
Whartos told me he hod it from Arbuckle faiiiiself. Tix 
managers lifted the stipend up to fifteen hundred or 
more — and now it all goes on charities. Well ! I suppose 
Socialista don't call them charities." 

Pink smiled impudently. 

*< People donH refuse money unless they're in eaniest, 
know," Olifaunt said, dodging a girl with a lucky- 



bag. 



"Oh — some folk will do anything for the sake of noto- 
riety." 

" Have you been to hear him P I haven\ been myaelf, 
but they say he is fine. They have to fill the aisles with 
chairs." 

** I don't approve of that sensationalism. A minister is 
hard-up when he has to take to Socialism and Agnostidsm 
to draw a crowd. Politics hasnie got anything to do wi' 
religion. Socialism cannie have any hut a demoFalLsing 
effect. . . ." 

"Yes, of course," Oli&unt said hurriedly, thinking what 
a bore and a fool Pink was, and wishing that he had not 
started him. "Yes. Funny-looking beast at that stall 
there — I mean the staffed one, not the old gentleman 
looking at it. What is it, I wonder P " 

" Don't know," Pink said, giving it a cursory glance- 
It was not the custom of his ones to be lightly turned firom 
their own thoughts, " Socialism is not only against Chris- 
tianity : it's clean against common-sense. Why, if you take 
away competition, you bring the world to a standstill. 
Men won't work unless they have to : it isn't human nater. 
I tell you it's just the jealousy of the lazy and incap^ile 
that want to bring everything to a dead level " 

" How are you, Pink P Mr. Olifaunt, how are you ? " 

Mackenzie stood before them. Melicent and Lorinda, 
their backs turned, were looking at something on a stall. 
Pink noticed that people were looking at Mackenzie, point- 
ing faim out to eaA other ; noticed too the increase of that 
crushing quality in him — a sparkle, a verve, a tiling that 
eluded definition, and that was peculiarly apparent (Pink 
supposed) in Melicent's presence. 
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Fink shook hands meekly enough: with his wonted 
economy he gathered in a little sense of profit trom saluting 
a man who was in a fair way to become a celebrity. 

Lorinda, brilliantly lovely, turned from the stall, and 
Pink flashed an impudent glance at her. Inspired by 
Nannie's remarks, he hod, one evening at the De Stuyniers , 
animadverted on the way Mackenzie's wife dressed. Meli- 
cent — to his painful joy — had come out of her reserve, hod 
raged as she used to do when they were friends. Lorinda's 
clothes cost hardly anything, she said ; and anyway, men 
knew nothing of tiiese things — or men who did know were 
despicable. Then, repenting, Melicent had been kind to 
PinK, and had shown nim her new hat. That sweet recol- 
lection was with him now as he watched her coming towards 
him. 

How pretty she looked ! She was dressed in dark blue 
with toucnes of a brighter blue in the new brown hat, with 
a little brown scarf loosened at her neck. Pink knew that 
the girls always got a Christmas present from their Aunt 
Sterne. Melicent hod been buying these things — to go out 
with the Mackenzies. 

No, it wasn't the clothes that made her look pretty. 
Her little chin, of an egg-sheli whiteness, rose from the 
brown scarf — a flimsy thuig, a mere rag of wool, for she 
would not wear fur. Carnation colour glowed in her cheeks. 
Her dully brown hair, with its tinge of the red earth, lay 
lightly on either side of the pure forehead. Her eyes — 
how deeply, divinely blue they were, moving in their beauty 
as the hyacinth hue of the uttermost sea ! 

Pink did not think all these things : it was Mackenzie 
who did. It was at Mackenzie that Melicent looked as she 
turned, happy in a crowd of struggling misery and ex- 
haustion. 

"Queer fellow Mackenzie," Olifaunt said. "Blushed 
like a girl when he was shaking hands with us, Nice fellow 
too. His wife is charming, I asked might I call. Great 
Scot ! When a man does as be is doing, it's the least the 
rest of us con do to be friendly. Not that I approve of his 
opinions, mind : there's bound to be a row about them soon 
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— it's just a question of time with bim now, you know. But 
I admire his courage.^ 

" His opinions are inconsistent with his entrance into 
the Church,^ Fink said. Olifaunt had a momentary fear 
that he was going to begin again ; but his tone was dejected, 
listless. He was twisting his eyes, watching the Mackmzies 
and Melicent making their way to the door. They would 
see her home : they lived quite near to her now. . . . 

Owing to the length of the programme, the number and 
garrulity of the gentlemen who were asked to say a few 
words, and an accident to the boiler in which the stronglr 
smelling blue-black tea was made, the " treat " was not 
over till eleven. Young children were crying, falling asleep 
in their mothers' arms. Fink and Nannie had shadows 
under their eyes : the latter was threatening her whimpering 
baby. But Willie Gregson took the child in his arms and 
kissed and soothed it, yawning piteously meanwhile. Miss 
Crowl remained kind and cheerful, and the organist hilarious. 

No one offered to accompany Dorothy home. Pink and 
the Gregsons parted from her at their car station, leaving 
her in the company of two young men of Westmount Street. 

"Well, good-night. Miss De Stooner, we're going this 
way," one of them sud. Iliey were well-meaning fellows 
of Gregson's own social standmg, Sunday-school teachers, 
officers in the Boys' Brigade. No one inside or outside 
the Church had taught them any better. Pink's ones 
thou^t it ridiculous for men to treat women as dolls. 

'nds poor little doll, come from the hot fetid atmosphere 
of the ''treat," shivering in her thin costume at the car 
station, was neither contemptuona nor angry. Dorothy 
had none of her family's pride, but a humuiating way of 
accepting humiliations as matters of course. There was no 
hope of her ever "bettering" herself. Tears rose to her 
eyes as she thought of how Pink had snubbed and quizzed 
her during the evening, of how Nannie had screamed at her, 
fault-findmg, when she had helped with the tea. But she 
would have submitted to the same misery over again if Pink 
had asked her — whether he had asked her or not. 

There was a drunken man on the car : he frightened her 
996 
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by putting his Rrm round her. She reached home sohbing ; 
ana MeUcent, putting her to bed, brought her a hot-water jar. 

"Piffs!"" Meliceut said as she jumped in beside Alison. 
They always slept together, for Melicent was afraid to lie 
alone, having an ineradicable feeling that there was a 
dragon under the bed. 

"She's silly to go," the sleepy Alison rejoined. "Lie 
down — you're letting cold air in under the blankets," 

On the afternoon of the 27th of December Kay's motor 
whirred up to the Msclcenzies' door ■ for they lived on the 
ground-floor lest Sis should bark on the stairs or the children 
fall down. 

Kay's motor-man got off the car, (^nically regarded by 
the neighbours. Snow was falling, flecking his big fur 
coat: he carried a basket of beautiful flowers, greenery 
trailing from it. Ringing, he presented it with Kay's card. 

" The good old boy ! " Lortnda said, lifting the casement 
curtain to watch the motor burring away. " He said that 
he would send them to-day so as I'd have them quite fresh. 
Dinner is all ready now, Mac. Well just have it — won't 
we P — so as I'll have a good long time to dress." 

< "All right," Mackenzie said, laughing. "But let me 
help you. Oh, pfluff, Lorinda ! I'm not ciusy, dear." 

They had a little kitchen with white and green paper 
like tiles, with white and green linoleum on the floor. 
Bright vessels hung round the room. Lorinda was proud 
of them, liked doing the most of her own work : it was 
as if their first shy married d^s had come back — only (she 
said) they were happier and fonder than they used to be. 
She sang as she took the plates from the gaa-oven : the 
two children followed her wherever she went ; and the dog 
followed Mackenzie. 

" Fetch the coffee canister down from the shelf, there's 
a dear boy," Lorinda said. "Mac! don't give that dog 
any sugar : he asks for it every time he hears the lumps 
rattling. . . . Mac, dear, do you think I should wear my 
hair high or low P " 

" Oh ! low, darling." 

<* Why P Do you mean I look beastly with it high P " 
StffJ 
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** I mean you look lovely with it high, and lovelier with 
it low. I happen to like hair done low." 

" Melicent lUways does hers low — but then she isn^ 
married. It's rather girlish for a married woman.'* 

"Not when the married woman is a beautiful girl, 
Lorinda.** 

" Be sensible now. . . . Well, you may kiss me when Tve 
got this all into the dish. . . . Mac, Melicent looks justgreat 
in her white frock." 

** Fm sure she does." Mackenzie was thotu^htfuUy sketch- 
ing a strathspey step with his foot. . . . '* Lorinda, when'* 
mother coming up?" he asked. Mrs. Ames was to stay 
with the diildren while their parents were at the balL 

*' She can't get before seven : she says she'll stay till 
Saturday. ... It was awfully kind of Kay to send that blue 
hydrangea on purpose for Melicent : I told him Fd like some 
blue flowers for her." 

" Kay is a brick — sometimes. . . . Lorinda," Mackenzie 
said, a timid note in his voice. 

"Yes, dear?" 

" I won't go awav to-monow when your mother comes. 
I'll . . . stay if you me." 

Lorinda looked at him, puzzled, her lips parBd, a wrinkle 
in the broad space between ner brown eyes. 

*' Why not, Mac ? Your aunt will be expecting you, and 
it will do Tou good to have a few days in the country. Don't 
you feel all ri^t ? " 

"Fearfully just bo. But — the truth is, Lorinda, I didn't 
think of it before : but Melicent seemed to think it wasn't 
quite kind to your mother." He called her " Melicent " now 
speaking to his wife, having taken the habit from I<orinda. 

She Durst out laughing. Her mirth lurked near the sur- 
face ever ready to come out in that Springtime sound. 

*' Melicent s a queer little soul I " she said. " Did she tell 
you that ? Poor boy 1 " 

"Oh DO, she didn't say it," Mackenzie replied, blushing. 
*' But she " 

" Oh, a thought-wave i> I know that you and she have 
them." Lorinda came to his side, put her arms about his 
head. "You're awfully good to me, Mac," she said; "but 
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take your holiday, de&r. Mother has never felt slighted, I 
assure you: we have often talked about how nice you are. 
And between ourselves, she is more at her ease when you are 
away : she is just a little bit afraid of you.^ She sighed, but 
it was the smding sigh of a happy person. 

"That must be because Pm such & brute, Loriuda. I donH 
feel all right to your mother, so I make her uncomfortable." 

" WelX I like brutes," Lorinda said. " Don't worty. Boy. 
Gracious, how conscientioua you are getting 1 Think of your 
duty to your aunt." 

** She will expect me, of course," Mackenzie said, in spite 
of himself relieved at escaping from Mrs, Ames. 

" Now ril go and dress," Lorinda said after dinner. 
" Keep the kids with you — and take care that they don't go 
too near the fire. And, Mac dear, let me have the big lamp 
if you don't mind using the little one. I can't turn that gas- 
bracket so as to throw & decent light on the looking-glass. 
There's just one place I can^ very well fasten myself; but 
wait till I come in here. I want tne whole thing to burst on 
you. . . . IftoP . . . I suppose vou*d rather I £dnt use the 
tongs a little bit for the sides of my hair ? ^ 

*' Oh. . . . Use them if you like, dear," Mackenzie 
replied with a remorseful tenderness. The creature as 
sl^ stood, half-laughing, looking at him from beneath 
her great white lias, was too beautiful; her submission 
was too sweet Of what pleasure, what ease and comfort 
and importance he had deprived her ! The thought per- 
sisted in coming to him: he had made life hard for her; 
had bound her fortunes to his by a wrong that had made 
her helpless. . . . 

No, that thought itoelf did her wrong. She had given 
herself to him like the generous creature that she was. . . . 

Well, she was content ; she was happv. A little regret 
for what they had foregone showed itself sometimes inlier 
eyes, in ber voice. Why, he felt a little regret himself 
when stronger feelings were asleep. But he knew — with- 
out egotism — rather with a half-aahamed gratefulness — that 
she would not have chosen any lot that she mi^t not share 
with bim. He made all her happiness. God help him to 
WQ . , 
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care for her ! — and the children, of course. Queer little 
twisters. He smiled down at their downy heads as they sat 
on the nig at his feet; looking at them with that toocb 
of wonder, of uniamiliarity, which he always felt with 
regard to them. They would be all right: they would 
not want anything in reason; for he and Lorinda would 
not have any more children. He feared that she felt that 
too wa3 a deprivation. . . . 

Lorinda came swisbine in, stood. Her hair was done 
low : in the lamp-light there were black shadows in tbe 
mahogany-hued mass. Her sweet eyea, with their opaque 
whites, their great brown irises, smiled at fatm from under 
the long lashes : the ripe upcurling lips parted. Her diesa 
was white, with the snowy blossoms, with sash and knots 
of Mackenzie tartan : the long full neck, the broad sweep of 
shoulders "like a bowl of cream uncrudded,^ were dimpled with 
depressions lUled with warm, wavering shadows. Mackenzie 
gazed at her, moved, his colour rising, his eyes shioing. Was 
not there something in the idea that certain beautiful crea- 
tures had a natural right to exist like blossoms opening on tlie 
top branches of the Life-tree P A woman of such apparent 
queenliness — had she not a birthright to jewels and fine 
raiment, ease and adoration ? Again there came that com- 

E unctions consciousness of how much he might hare given 
er, of the things of which he had deprived her. For 
tbe sake of those other women, working in dens, dj-ing 
lingeringly like trapped beasts, walking tiie streets ! . . . 
But in spite of this knowledge he had an abiding sense 
of wrong to Lorinda. 

"Don't you like me?"' she said, with a laugh eloquent 
of her certainty that he did. The gay voice brought nack 
the comforting sense of her iianpiness, her beauty, her 
health. After all Lorinda would look lovely wrapt in 
sacking. What did the cost of her clothes matter.^ And 
they enjoyed Hfe still : they had lota of fim : Kay was still 
bent on giving them a good time. Mackenzie s lock, in 
the face of his defiance, seemed perrersely fatthfal. Fate 
refused to martyrise faim. . . . Tnrilling with tbe emotion 
which the sight of beauty was strong to create in him, 
he bent, put his lips in one of the bttle pools of tnns- 

soo 
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Earent shadow tliat wsvered on the creamy whiteness of 
er shoulders. 

" Oh ! Well ..." Kay said. " It's not a thing to say 
to every one of course ; and, mind you, there may be nothing 
in it, but the Netherbies ore all tarred with the same 
brush." 

**YeBp" Dr. £asson said. They were at the Highland 
Ball, sitting, watching the dancers. 

" There's Miss Marquess,'* Kay said. " You haven't been 
introduced to her P Must have seen her in church though : 
she is very often with Mrs. Mackenzie." 

Dr. Easson, who went to church about once a quarter, 
said that he had seen Miss Marquess. 

"She's a bonnie little girl, eh? Beautiful eyes — bo 
pathetic. Oh, not a patch on Mrs. Mackenzie, of course. 
There's nobody here can touch her. Every one is asking who 
she is, . . . Her father was a keeper iu the Zoo, I believe." 

" No, no," Easson said, with a laugh. ".He was in a deco- 
rator's firm — quite respectable and unromantic. Arbuckle 
said so." 

"Well." . . . Kay looked disappointed. "Miss Mar- 
quess is a cousin of that unfortunate fellow who has 
married into Netherby's family," he added, hrighteuing. 

" Why ' unfortunate ' ? " 

"Bee — cause ! My dear fellow, it's a disgraceful connection, 
that's the truth. Netherby himself isn't a bad fellow when 
he's sober — he is sober now and then if you get a hold of him 
in the morning. One of his sons used to have regularly to 
crawl home at night on his hands and knees, . . , And now 
there's this scandal about Ethel Lowe cropping up again. 
To my certain knowledge Lowe consulted Wnitelaw's firm ; 
but they couldn't get up a case against her. Spoore told me 
in confidence that the thing fell through because this Miss 
Marquess, whose evidence was essential, either couldn't or 
wouldn't tell anything. By Jove, no one can blame the girl 
when Walt De Stuynier is married into the family. You 
know a scandal like that among one's wife's people is fright- 
fully harmful to a young minister. Here's Mackenzie. Good 
evening, my dear boy. I congratulate you — I never saw 
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your wife looking prettier, and, by Jove, that's aa3rii^ & 
good deal. Sit down a minute, won't you ? — you're pii£d. 
... So that's your tartan, eh ? I always get these blessed 
clans mixed up. Why, Fm half a Mackenzie myself, I be- 
lieve. . . . We were jiut talking of your friend DeStuynier," 
Kay went on, stroking Mackenzie's sporran, " How is he? 
and his wife ? , . ." 

'* He knows nothing, " Kay sud comfartably as Ma^ende 
went to seek his partner. " Eh P Oh yes, I was just going 
to tell you. . . . It's about Mrs. De Stuynier herself." — Kaj 
dropped his voice, dramatically clapped a hand on Eaason s 
knee. — " They say he has had to send her away." 

" Good Lord ! You mean " 

" Mind, I say nothing. But I was told she had been nearly 
a year at a place to Yorkshire." 

"That's a sad thing for a young man in his position,*' 
Essson said. 

"Awful. It's these dull places in country towns that 
play the deuce with people. No congenial society, not 
enough of work . . , and the taint in her blood, poor 
thing." 

Melicent passed them, waltzing with Mackenzie. Tlie 
blue-tinged hydrangea showed faintly in her white dress, 
the blue veins on her shoulders: her eyes were full of 
dreams. 

"What do you make of his scandal?" Eassmi asked 
quizzically, " U doesnt seem to have hurt him much." 

Kay laughed, rubbed his eye. 

"Oh, ours is a 'smart' church, you know. And he's 
the sort Fate doesn't meddle with. He doesn't just face the 
music — he dances to it. . . . From what he has said of 
De Stuynier — the poor chap's different." 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DEATH-L!ST: THIRD READING 

•• . . . Ob, Llf«, tbe lady of aU bUis, 
Wltb whom when oni Ilrat heart beat fall and fut 
T wandered tUl the baonts of men were puaed, 
And in (air places found bH bowers unlra 
TIU only woods and waras might besr our tisa, 
Wbile to the winds all thought of Death we oast — 
Ah, liUe I and mnst I bare from thee at lost 
Ko amile to greet me and no babe bnt this 1 " 

" ' What doeat thoa here at tha Lord's Sapper, 
With thy body's sins I ' he said,' ■ 

Tm : Vwxtnher Wll-January 1912. 
After Mackenzie had spent a few days with his aont he 
started for Glenmaruiel. 

Ilie snowfall had lasted all the week ; there were blocks 
on the lines; the route involved changes, waitings at deso- 
late junctions. All kinds of objectionable people got into 
the carriage with Mackenzie, so that he found himself 
wondering if he were really learning to love his fellows. 

At Ardkellaig he must stay half-an-bour. A great 
current of air hooted through tne station, the snowflakes 
which it bore in staining the asphalt platform with a 
cureed sweep of wetness. 

Two farmers stood talking, their mackintoshes and a 
eroup of milk -cans beside them reflecting the low-toued 
light in faint glimmerings. Beyond, fram^ in the opening 
of the station, Mackenzie had a glimpse of the landscape, m 
the snowflakes, now falling plumb, now swirling, crossing, 
flying, yellow and black high up, big and white low down; 
of tlw shining, swerving metals, the dark track ; of the fields 
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softly curved ; of the mysterious sky, yellow-black, pr^nant 
with snow. 

Mechanically he walked to and fro, stamping his feet, 
swinging his arms. But he was not deliberately conscious 
of the cold. He was thinking, or, rather, deliberately tryiog 
to submit to a psychic influence outside of himself. The 
effort was so keen as to be almost anguish : the fear of 
interruption was almost terror. Some one had need of 
him : somewhere 4 voice was calling to him, a heart was 
awaiting his coming. He was straining all his being to 
know. Let him but be left alone another minute. . . . 

The Glenmaruiel train rushed in with an opening and 
slamming of doors, a shouting, 

" Glenm&ruiel, sir P Ferrisdail for Glenmaruiel, sir ? 
Not Ferrisdail? Not Glenmaruiel!'" the porter repeated 
incredulously. Twenty minutes ago Mackenzie had asked 
him about this ti-ain. 

" No — Fm not going," the young man said. It occurred 
to him that Melicent would think that he had not been 
quite kind to the porter. " I'm waiting for a friend," he 
added. 

" Indeed, sir ? Oh, your friend's coming here ? " 

" I don't know," Mackenzie replied, storing in front of 
him, his brows drawn together. 

" Indeed, sir. , , . Becoss I thought perhaps you might 
be a friend of the gentleman that's sick in the wiuting-room. 
He came in the Perth train, and he's been waiting here a 
long while." 

Mackenzie followed the porter to the waiting-room; 
barren, yellow-glbtening, with a fire reeking of paraffin; 
with a traveller, wrapped in a rug, crouched in a chair. 
The porter, pouring on more paraffin, sent the 6ames 
roaring up the chimney, illuming the dark room, spoke 
encouragingly to the sick man. 

'* Walt," Mackenzie said, taking the other's hands. 

The refinement of £>e Stuynier's face was caricatured into 
emaciation. His eyes were red, his cheeks pale and hol- 
lowed, his lips discoloured. The touch of deprecation in 
the carriage of his distinguished head ood shou)d«s was 
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exa^erated into a slouch. His long white hoods, always 
esser and restless, were neurotic io Uieir constant motion. 
Mis innocent dreaming eyes had a piteous look of pain, 
as if they had gazed on horrors. . . . Tears came swiftly 
to them while be spoke. . . . 

"Hang it, he might have kept his word!" Furrie said, 
flinging Mackenzie's telegram into the fire. "Walt De 
Stuynier didnH show any anxiety to keep up his acquaint- 
ance. But that's Mackenzie all over. Obstinate as a pig. 
Won't admit there's anything wrong with hU friend. . . , 
Hang it I kept here when I might have gone to Edinburgh if 
I baanH thought he was coming. Wonder what the deuce 
De Stuynier is doing at Ardkellaig — would have fancied he 
could have got his wife to nurse him. Wonder what the deuce 
he got married for if he has to wander all over the country, 
keeping other men away from their wives and children."" 

" But you are not Mackenzie's wife or child," Wise said, 
stretching out his feet to Furrie's fire. They were writing 
a book of idylls together, and, in the leisure of Ferrisdai^ 
spent hours over the proofs, smoking and drinking. 

"Altogether, I bear rather sad accounts of poor De 
Stuynier," Wise continued. " He is not getting on at all with 
his people. The Olawick folk are a dour set, not likely to 
appreciate a brilliant, cultured man like De Stuvnier. And 
he is too keen to get out of the place : that doeao^t make 
him any better liked." 

"He was always conceited," Furrie said. "Thought 
himself too good to know better men." 

"And he is said to have decidedly Ritualistic leanings," 
Wise went on. " It was young Menzies, of Sandyhill, who 
showed me some papers with articles and lett«v by De 
Stuynier himself." 

Furrie shrugged. 

"Oh, people of a sort will say you are Ritualistic if 
you say Amen after your prayers." 

"I don't know about that: the old ways are changing, 

... It was the tone of De Stuynier's own letters that struck 

me. Quite a mystical strain in them. . . . And you're 

wondering what ne's doing at Ardkellaig, Furrie. I dia- 
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tinctly call to mind younff Menzies telling me — it was at 
the Asa^nbly liut May — uiat De Stuynier had struck ap 
a friendship with Father Gore — Lord Eilmaniie''s Catliolic 
chaplain at Ardkellaig, you know. A very clever man. 
Menzies said Gore had been struck with somethine young 
De Stuynier wrote in a magazine, and had started a cor- 
respondence with him. Pity that fellow hasnt a chance. 
He has an exquisite style." 

"I never could see that, Mr. Wise,^ the loyal Farrie 
said. "Afiected, high-flown kind of chap. I like a man 
who has something to say and says it. De Stujniier always 
seemed to me to think more about the sound than the sense 
of what he said. ... I shoiildn''t wonder if he went over to 
the Church of Rome and saw visions like the fellows in the 
' Little Flowers of St. Francis.' . . . Mr. Wise, can'^ I get 
to Edinbu^h for a couple of days seeing Mackenne isn't 
coming? "nieie's a man there who might help me on to 
the leet of that vacant church at Gowerston. My father 
lent him three hundred when he was starting business, and 
he did not pay back more than two-fifty." 

Mackenzie had engaged rooms in the hotel at Ardkellaig, 
and had his friend brought thither. He asked nothing of 
prices, and the hotel people, concluding that they had a 
wealthy man to deal with, were happily eager in their 
attentions. There was only one cab in Ardkellaig, and the 
natives seemed to be paraljrsed with amazement when Mac- 
kenzie asked for it. Afterwards, the poor fellow spent 
troubled moments wondering if Melicent would have thou^t 
him wicked for the words he uttered below his breath ; for 
he had no idea that she herself sometimes swore. 

At last the cab was ready and De Stuynier placed in it 
He had almost fainted on rising, seemed to su^ pain 
on moving. When he was in bed, Mackenzie went for 
the doctor, whose house was four miles away, and who 
was out. Mackenzie waited, feeling confident this time 
that he was not to blame for cursing the doctor ; brought 
him back to the hotel. De Stuynier had pleurisy. 

The St. Elizabeth's people had acquiesced when Kay 
said that Mack«izie must have two months' holidays in 
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summer aod two Simdays off at Christmas time. Whitelaw 
objected, of course ; all the more strenuously because Kay, 
in response to ironical questions about "pulpit supply," 
said that he would answer for it This Christmas, he scouted 
the suggestion that young Menzies of Sandyhill ^ald be 
asked. 

" Mackenzie wants Oliiaunt of the Blackwynd and Fara- 
day of Bainyneuk," Kay said. 

<* Im-hm," Whitelaw responded, bowing his head hope- 
lessly like a man who sees hii suspicions confirmed, Olifaunt 
went to spiritualistic meetings, and his mother claimed to 
see the wraiths of persona about to die. A disagreeable 
woman to have coming about the church, perhaps using 
one's pew and books ! ... As for Faraday, he was a Uni- 
tarian with the opium habit, and suspected of being secretly 
married to his cook. . , . But Whitelaw was avoidins actual 
rows with Kay just now. 1'he lawyer felt something like 
fear when he recalled that scene in the session^house, the 
out-leaping of Kay's brutality ; and Mrs. Kurey's intentions 
were not made clear. She continued to attend St. Eliza^ 
beth's, and had been visited by the Mackenzies; and she had 
never mentioned her nephew to Whitelaw, 

Mackenzie was therefore free for the next two Sundays. 
Little hope that Walt's recovery would come before the 
end of that time. He grew worse ; suffered burning agonies ; 
cried out, half delirious. It was startling to feel how thin 
he was : Mackenzie's heart contracted as he saw the image 
of the death's head shining through the ravaged face. 

Oh, bother St. Elizabeth's i He must stay here beside 
Walt. As he watched — gratefully, with an eager anguish, 
performing the humblest services — there was gradually borne 
in upon him the fact that Walt's soul, too, was sick and 
tortured. There are men who flinch from the confidences 
of a soul in pain : but he did not wish to escape the know- 
ledge. He always thought of De Stuynier as his friend, 
ana it seemed to him that, again, the other so r^arded 
him. There was an unspeakable preciousness in these hours 
snatched back from the past. In oncoming delirium, or 
when he was falling asleep, Walt thought that they were at 
Mn. Ames' or Mrs. Glaister's. He spoke to Mackenzie 
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with the affectioDAte superiority he had asaamed in those 
days ; regarding the other's opinions as extraTagances, criti- 
cising his conduct. 

'* Madienzie," De Stuynier would say, opening eyes whidi 
looked huce in his bony face, " don't you tiiink it would be 
better to drink less on those occasions F " 

Or— 

" Mackenzie, when did you get back last night P I didn^ 
hear you come in.^ 

Or— 

" Mackenzie, I can^t see why you read that kind of stuff'.*' 

Or— 

" Furrie P . . . Ob, well. ... I can't see what fim yoo 
and he find in that sort of thing. . . . Don't yoo think the 
company you keep must in the end afiect your own 
character? ..." 

Commonplaces. Not truths nor half-truths from the 
lips of De Stuynier, who had never tested his own sayings. 
But Mackenzie had listened to them in silence, without 

CI ; now he heard them with tremulous laughter. It had 
so kind of Walt to care about him then ! It was so 
kind of him now not to have forgotten those hours of 
intimacy in the flowering time of their souls. . . . He was 
shaken with emotion when, in the night-watches, with the 
snow-wind groaning without, De Stuynier b^an to recite 
poetry that they h^ read together ; fragments of sermons, 
prayers. The Beauty of these, the exquisite language, the 
perfection of delivery, stirred in the listener a kind of rage 
with, a kind of fear for, a society in which such genius and 
art were things unvalued. 

Here Mackenzie judged as one of his class ; laying aside 
for the time iiis individual point of view. He was well 
aware — had been long aware — that preaching and praying 
was a trade. But to what depths had the Church, as a mere 
commercial concern, fallen when there was no longer an 
efibrt to push the best articles ! He knew — how should he 
not know p — that truth, as he himself understood it, was of 
no moment to De Stuynier. A little truth had, by reason 
of his strong imagination, come to Walter ; but he had so 
beclouded truth, so doubted it, so bedecked and disguised it, 
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that it could now hardly be identified among the other mas- 
queraden in his religious mysteries, . . . Still, they were 
the best mysteries to be had; the most brilliant, Te6ned, 
beautiful ; with the most poignant suggestions of life, the 
cleverest illusions. 

Poor dear old Walt! ... To be buried in a dirty 
fishing town of low morals and low sanitation, among a set 
of people whose stoicism began to give way only at the 
banging of the Salvation Army's big drum or the shouting 
of Messrs. Wylie and Bander, evangelists. De Stuynier was 
one of ibe old Church's brightest ornaments. Folly not to 
wear such on her brow or bosom. 

Ah, it was not her time for wearing ornaments ! She 
could no longer hide her deformities, her corruptions. Men 
were crying shame upon ber ; and she sat, scorned, in the 
high places, careless oi their wrath. 

Yet she should not be cast down ; not stoned out of the 
market-place of the world. She was needed yet : there was 
yet work for her. He believed — he prayed — he knew. 
With the help of God and his fellows, she would yet be pre- 
sented, spotless and beautiful, her sins washed out, a fitting 
Bride for the unseen, unknown Bridegroom to whose coming 
the night darkness thrilled. . . . 

If it might be with the help of this friend who was so 
dear to him ! For a minute the hungry heart must dream 
this thing. Suppose he could cure tne sick soul of his 
friend? help it back to health, to a life not of beautiful 
illusions ana words that were mere sonorous sounds p Sup- 
pose it were in the freaks of Fate — or in the goodness of 
God — that they should work side by side ? 

Then the clear brain destroyed the dream of the heart. 
Mackenzie knew that Walt De Stuynier could not — that he 
would not — that here was another victim of the devils 
called circumstances, another sacrifice to false idols. . . . 

In a fortnight— pfluff! — probably all danger would be 
over. The sense of his duty came, breaking in on his ab- 
sorption in bis friend. Of course he ought to think of his 
work : he must travel to and from Arakellaig. And he 
ought to tell the girls. He had already wired to Lorinda ; 
but his tenderness forbade him to frighten Melicent and the 
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rest with a telegram. Should he ask Lorinda to go to 
themP . . . 

Somehow Lorinda was not the right pereon for this 
thiog. . . . Arbuckle? 

Yes, he would ask Arbuckte to call and tell the girls : 
the old man liked Melicent, and was kind to every one in 
trouble. There was really only a chance of danger — nothing 
of which it was neoesssry to speak as yet — an anzie^ which 
might never become a terror. . , . 

Aa yet Mackenzie, in his eager ministry to his friend's 
body, had so faint a hint of the disease that was wasting his 
soul. He actually hoped that Walt would get better. 

The snow had ceased to &I1 : it lay deep over tbe 
country. In the silence of the night-time you were startled 
every now and then by the heavy sound of a mass sliding 
from roof or bank. In the sick-room the fire panted and 
fluttered, the clock ticked. 

Mackenzie, stretched on a couch by the bedside, had 
fallen asleep. He had a fantastic dream of a black moumii^ 
carriage barred with red ; and awoke, superstitiously disturbed. 

De Stuynier, raised on pillows, was leaning over, looking 
at him. 

Mackenzie smiled : his Mend looked better, and had the 
gaze of a man in his right mind ; neither stupefied nor in 
torture. But 

What had happened to make Walt look so miserable ? 
It was no longer possible to identify the look with his bodily 
sufferings nor with the evil thoughts of delirium. Now 
Walt was hardly in pain: his mind was clear and — his 
heart was broken. 

" Did you send word to the girls, Mac ? * 

" Yes, Walt. They'll be here to-morrow morning— twoof 
them. MeUcent must go to school, so she'll stay with Lorinda.'" 

" Is the snow very deep ? " 

" A couple of feel, Walt. I'm afraid it will be slow and 
jolly cold travelling. Ill go to the station for the girls." 

" How about yourself? You'll have to go up for next 
Sunday?" 

" Xes — I'll be back ho* on Tuesday." 
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"Oh" . , , De Stuyoier'B tone was remonstrant yet 
wistful. ..." It's a long journey, and I've taken up so 
much of your time already." — Mackenzie looked at him with 
passionate eyes. — "Well, I don't pretend Fm not elad to 
nave you," De Stuynier said. " I aon't know what Vd have 
doQe without you. . . . Speaking of the girls, I don't believe 
1 ever thanked you for all your Kindness to them. They've 
told me of it often, I assure you." There was a touch here 
of Walt^B disingenuousness ; for, how could he have thanked 
Mackenzie when, as they both knew, be never wrote to him f 
" What? liiat I went up to their house and hung their 
pictures awry and broke some of the furniture and bullied 
tlie factor?" Mackenzie said. "Walt, I — let me do any- 
thing I can for you or your people. You dont know how 
glad . . ." What an unreaaonable brute he bad been to let 
the defenceless state of the girls anger him against Walter ! 
Was this gentle emotional creature any better fitted than 
the weakest woman to face a world peopled with insolent 
factors, with callous men in authority, with stolid fisher- 
folk and intriguing bishops and bishops' daughters? . . . 
" Walt, if there^B anything — if I could . . . On, you know 
what an ass I am at finding words ! . . . But donH be 
afraid to tell me — don't think Fd find it a burden. . . . 
If you needed me and I were lying in my grave I believe Fd 
come to you." 

"Wliat am I to tell you?" De Stuynier asked, very 
white. 

" Vou know — anything you need to tell. Why should 
you mind making use of me, Walt ? It's what I'm nere for. 
. . . Yes, I sent your message to Father Gore yesterday, 
but he's away. Tell me, Walt — let him go to Hell." 

De Stuynier could not help smiling. Mackenzie had 
always been subject to these tits of j^ousy, contrasting 
freakishly with the general modesty of his claims on his 
^iend. Why, that had made part of his feeling agiunst 
Lewis Pink. 

Then the smile faded, the piteous look of uucomprehended 
sufiering came back. De Stuynier resembled Dorothy as he 
lay, his chestnut hair rumpled about his face, his innocmt 
eyes distended with tears. 
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" Taik of bell ! " he said. ** Tre been there. Tve been 
crucified and descended into fael] '" — be had a seme of the 
dramatic eflect of such a banning. "Are some people 
human at all F — or are they incarnate devils ? . . . The 
vileneas of that place!" be went on with an intentional 
shudder. " And tbej were like wild beasts gainst tn, 
when I tried to make it better. . . . Well, IVe left it 
for ever now." 

In snatches, in his deliriums, Walt had spoken of thiogs 
Uiat had happened at Olswick. Now he morbidly pictured 
his life there. Tears flowed as be described tne callous 
wickednesses done, the cold incomprehension of his words 
and deeds; the passing from indifference to jeers, from con- 
tempt to hatred. . . . Always there was a pitiful loyal 
attmpt to make but half a confession, to ude a thing 
which was bound up with those sordid things told. But 
at last growing weakness, mounting fever, brought fbt^;etful- 
ness of all barriers between him and his friend. 

Barriers? A jerry-built wall, a thing daubed with un- 
tempered mortar; reared by Walt De Stuynier, acting 
under the orders of Convention; flung down in scorn by 
Ian Mackenzie. It was cbanuderistic of the latter at his 
present stage of development that he felt that he had a 
right to pass 6*eely into the darkest chambers of men's 
hearts. The Churchman in his blood had joined issue with 
the altruist. He was no longer afraid that he should not 
be sorry enough : he was sure of his own right, his own 
power, his own pity. . . . 

De Stuynier went on ; telling of wone things, of things 
that only a friend who loved him could have borne to hear; 
of the horrors of his home to which he returned from the 
humiliations of his work; of the secret scandal, suspected, 
ceasing to be a secret; of covert, then open insults. He 
and Olive had come to fear to show themselves in the street. 
Doubtless they eza^erated the people's attitude; but the 
examples which De ^uycier quoted sufficed to show that the 
popular bate eiiated not merely in a fevered imagination. 
There were shameful eloquent tnfles which he told brcAenly 
like a hurt child. Four times bis boat, moored m the 
river at Olswick, had been cut adrift, the paint slashed with 
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knives. Olive's bicycle, left outside a shop, was daabed with 
dirt. Ribaldries were written on the manse gate. 

"And this illness," De Stuynier sud. "When the first 
■now came — it was as deep as this — I had a mess^e sent me 
one night asking me to go away out to Cumso's mrm, some 
miles out of Olswick. When I got there — I was wet tlunugh 
— I found that they had never sent for me." His voice 
broke in bitter rage and anguish : it was intolerable to feel 
himself unpopular : be bad always liked to think that people 
were fond of aim. *' And there was no chance of getting out 
of a hole like that," he said. " I might have kept up some 
heart and hope if it hadn't been for . . ." 

De Stuynier went on to tell the worst. Art forsook him 
here : but the things he left unsaid ! — Mackenzie knew them. 

'* I've done with it for ever — I'm not going back," De 
Stuynier said. " I wrote to Gore — I have asked to be re- 
ceived into the Church of Rome. If I live, that is . . . 
but I may die P ... If I die ... I have done nothing, I'm 
a failure , . . but I have gone through tortures . . . Christ 
will receive my soul." It was a fragment that had haunted 
him on his sick-bed. 

"Yess." 

After the girls came Walt got much worse: so that 
Mackenzie, coming down on Tuesday, found him raving, 
Dorothy, crying, asked if they should send for Melicent. 

Mackenzie had brought Dr. Easson down with him ; and 
the latter said : 

" Ob no, Miss De Stuynier, hell pull through all right. 
No cause for alarm." 

Mackenzie persuaded the girls to go to bed; putting 
his arm round Alison and taking Dorot&r'e hand in his. 

"He's nice, isn't he?" Anson said in the bedroom. 
" You feel quite difFerent with him here — he makes you fee) 
safe and all right somehow. There's something about a moo 
who is quite like a man even in the things t£at are wrong 
about iiim. ... It must be nice to have one there always, 
she added with a sigh as she brushed her red tresses. 

Dorothy's feelings towards Mackenzie had also under- 
gone a change, ** He seemed to care such a lot about Walt," 
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she sud. ** There were tears in his eyes. . . . Tba.ii'B an 
awfully swell doctor he has brought" 

"Yes. I hope Walt will be able to pay the bill. . . . 
He said he would call us if Walt got worse. I feel as if I 
could sleep all right: you trust him somehow. . , . Dorothy, 
I wonder what we should do about breakfast in the morning ? 
In hotels, do people knock you up or wait till you ring ? I 
donH want to do anything funny. . . .'" 

In Walt's room, Mackenzie looked angrily at Easson; 
who shrugged and said he had better wire to Miss Marquess 
in the morning. No desperate hurry. Ob no, no dead 
certainty : Mackenzie needn't jump to conclusions. De 
Stuynier was frightfully pulled down, his constitution had 
all oeea going to pieces when he had got the fever. Mind 
not at rest. . . . 

Easson went down to have a ci^ in the smoking-room. 
Mackenzie sat near the bed, listenea to Walt's ravings. 

"This Be night, this u night . . . 
Evsry- night and all . . . 
To Whmnytnair thou com<at st last, 
And Christ receive thy nula . . ." 

Suddenly — suggested no doubt by the name, WUnny- 
muir — ^there rose before Mackenzie's mind the grass-topped 
cliff by the violet sea, the violet sky, the half-circK of 
bushes aflame with yellow blossoms; and Lorinda and 
himself. ... As if looking into his thoughts, De Stuynier 
muttered: 

" Pink . . . Mackenzie was mad when he did it — mad. 
A man never gets over a thing like that ... it spoils bis 
career. . . . She isn't particularly good-looking— liut the 
child is very pretty. I went to see them after Melicent died 
^I mean Moyra, not Melicent — 1 get names all mixed up, 
Mac, when Tm like this," De Stuynier said, suddenly sane, as 
is the way of certain delirious patients. . . . *' I'm pretty 
bad, I suppose?" There was a clinging to life in the 
wistful tone, a desire to be contradicted. 

"Yes." 

*' Am IP. . . . If I go off now, I shant have made much 
of my life. . . . There was poor Olive — my Godl They 
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aave sent her away to Frangwyn, , , . And the children — 
blie poor girls. ... I meant to do things for the girls. . . .** 
He was relapsing again into broken babblings. ..." And 
[ might have looked after Mackenzie better. He was the 
sort of fellow to go down because, you know, he had reall; 
no religion — nothing practical — nothing that would keep 
liim straight. . . . 1 orten said that at heart be was simply 
a. heathen. . . . But I flatter myself" — De Stuynier uttered 
ft faint laugh — "he thought a good deal of my opinion." 
" Yes." 

" Who's that ? He went wrong with that girl — I can't 
think of her name. Funnv thing, I seem to be forgetting 
names. . . . A thing like uat spoils a fellow's chances. . . . 
It was silly of vou to do it, Mackenzie." 

** Yes. I didn't think particularly of what I was doing, 
AValt, that's the truth." 

" They say he speaks against raaniage," De Stuynier 
went on. . . . "I'd just as sooD you didn't go to hear him, 
girls. . . . You take your marriage vows before God and 
man . . . and if poor Olive comes back to me. . . . You 
know, Ian, a man has no right to put away his wife, no 
matter what she does." 

** I know. I never said so, Walt. Some idiots have 
been misrepresenting me." 

"Well, I dont know . . . I'm confoundedly tired of all 
this arguing: you don't get peace unless you're ready to 
chuck it all, and take what you are told like a child. . . . 
Mackenzie, I wish we had a uiild ! " 

Mackenzie's own thought had been that it was a good 
thing that Olive's child had perished anbom. But he had 
never disregarded his friend a different point of view : he 
was moved, startled, by the strong feeling in De Stuynier's 
tone. . . . What dismally ironical devils circumstances were ! 
At home, Mackenzie was Lorinda's lover ; he had nothing 
of the paternal feeling ; the children were to him two pretty, 
innocent little animals, pets of Lorinda; he really loved 
Sis better than them. 

" If I'd even seen mine dead and said a prayer over it ! " 
De Stuynier said below his breath. ..." And poor Moyra's 
child died too — ^you remember F . . . Well, I'm sick of the 
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whole thing — I'm chucking it. Fm going throD^ to sn 
Gore and to join the C^urdi of Rome. TbaVa whc 
Manning or Newman or somebody did, wasn't it? . 



After ail, my &mily were in it not so long ago — my &tber': 
people in Ireland, yon know. . . . Mackenzie was qnitf 
right about the Kirk of Scotland being in a rotten state. 



There's no room for cultured men in it: it's fiill of r&blKt- 
like Pink,'' he laughed. "What a way Mackenzie usee 
to abuse Pink 1 What things that fellow used to saj — and 
how he used to listen — and look at you with the eyes of 
a dog. . . . Well, it's done now. Ill say good-bye to it 
and may God's curse "" 

Then was no malice in the tired, mauDdering voice: 
but Mackenzie had a strain of superstition in him, and be 
loved the Church. He caught I^ Stuynier's hands, beU 
them. 

" Don't say that, Walt. When people are saying good- 
bye they don't leave curses, old fellow, but bleasmgs. Yoo 
ought to bless the Church." 

" It's all the same, Fm sure," the other said firetfiillv. 
..." ril say anything you like if yoall only put out the 
light and let me sleep. . . . God bless it; good-ni^t." 

" Well, bless me too, Walt." 

'* Oh, all right. . . . God bless you." 

There was no light save from the fire ; but De Stoynier, 
imagining that a lamp had been extinguished, fell asleep. 
The Sames dimly illumined the room. Mackenzie sat, never 
taking his eyes off the white face on the pillow. 

Easson came up ; raised his brows. 

" Asleep ? . . . Talking sHll, thou^ ? . . . That's the 
trouble with him ; his mind's too active." He pointed to 
the couch. Mackenzie obeyed, yielded his place, lay down, 
not speaking. 

*' What doest thou here at the Lord's Supper with thy 
body's sinsP . . . When Brig of Dread is overpast. . . . 
What doest thou here? ... I'd like to know do you thiok 
yourself fit to come to Communion P Aren't you afraid 
to comeP ... I foimded the sermon on this iaea, Olive; 
that there's forgiveness for every one, but that ve must 
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■ctnt it. It's a milk-and-water doctrine that we canH help 
urselvea — that our circumstaDces are responsible for our 
ins. . . ."" 

EassoD glanced, smiling, at Mackenzie; who lay with 
rows drawn together and steadfast By^- ■ . • 

He had held it a folly to ask God for a thing: such 
. request had seemed a mockery of the willing benevolence, 
hwarted by devils. . . . But now, pasBionately, senselessly, 
le was praying for a thing — not for his friend's life but 
or his death. 

Let Walt but die! Let the gentle spirit be brought 
lack to the laud of dreams and shadows native to it ; there 
vith kindred spirits to lead an efibrtless life of happiness. 
Let him not be condemned to craw] through the world, 
I broken-winged creature who bad once unfurled such 
-adiant pinions, had so splendidly soared. 

For — let the breath be stopped or strengthened, the 
3lood-flow quickened or stilled — ^ne knew that this by which 
lie watched was his friend's deathbed. These confessions 
had been the gaspings of a soul in its death-agony — a soul 
tortured, strangled, slain. As far as this world was con- 
cerned, his Mend was dead : Walt De Stuynier as he had 
known him would not rise again. Let him be spared 
the ghastly death-in-life of dragging about a body 
from which the joyous hoping spint had departed, . . . 
Not a life without dreams, without love, without honour ! 
The jealousy and pride of affection demanded that this 
should be uie end; that only a friend's eyes should see 
those piteous sights, a friend's heart gather in those wails 
of pain. 

"If I'm going to die," De Stuynier said peevishly, 
seemingly wide awake, "I suppose I'd better take com- 
m union." 

Easson was an agnostic, coming to St. Elizabeth's because 
he had a big family of girls who must go somewhere ; and 
he shared to some extent Kay's h&lf-humorous affection for 
Mackenzie. But there must have lurked in his blood a 
traditional deference to the Church. He looked up quickly, 
in an inquiry tinged with awe. 

Mackenzie shook his head. He was £uniliar with Walt's 
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tones, and knew that the poor fellow was dow uttconscioos 
of what he was aajicg. . . . His brain, exhausted, was re- 
ceiving impressions from his friend's, was feebly mingling 
them with what remained of his thoughts. Mackenzie 
remembered that, when they had watched in Pinkos sick-room 
at Mrs. Glabter''s, they had often simuitaneouslj had the 
same ideas — in their broken sleep fragments of their dreams 
had been identicsl. . . . 

. . . But these feeble return messages from Walt's brain 
— ^bow they flashed and blazed in his own ! He was thinking 
in pictures, each one detached, symbolic, with a poignant 
vindness as of a PK-Bmhaelite punting. . . . Communion ? 
The Lord's Supper P The mystic ceremony took an awfol 
meaning. He oad performed it by deathbeds for the conv- 
forting of the soul going out into the dark — for the souls 
left behind in the dark. Now he saw the silver cup filled 
with the red liquor, symbolic of a heart that Life had 
stabbed, that the world had drained. The body was indeed 
the body of a man — Christ or any other — tortured, torn 
to pieces, a sacrifice to the devils called circumstances. . . . 
What did he do at this awful feast with his body's sins ? 
Could he in truth bring to this sacrificial ceremony called 
Life enough of love, enough of pity ? Could he— 4tnowing 
how grievously men were tormented— add to the wrong 
done to them ? 

Walt De Stuynier himself had preached much on the 
formation of character, the discipline of life, the lessons of 
sorrow. As Mackenzie thought of it the thin, proud upper- 
lip curled. What a lie it allwas, what a blasphemy ! How 
God himself must chafe against those devils named circum- 
stances! 

Well ... he would do all in his power to help God 
against them ; to set the world free trom the chains of 
conventional &lsehood, from cruelty and the listless acquies- 
cence in suflering. 

There was one fetter from which he could not free 
himself; a thing of gold set with precious stonea. He had 
forged it himself in the hour of his passion, another helping 
him ; forged it tightly, carelessly, stupidly — in the dark, on 
the blind side of God. . . . 
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De Staynier went on muttering, falling asleep : 

" When Wtiinnf muir is OTBrpast, 
Everj night and sUe, 
To Brig o' Dread thoa comeet at last, 
And Christ receive thy sanle. . . . 

When Brig of Dread is overpast . . . 

To Paqiatoiy fire thou comest at last . . ." 

■ . . " Aren*t yon a&aid to comeP AreoH you afraid P^ 
De Stuynier repeated. 

Mackenzie saw again the half circle of bushes aglow with 
golden blooms. Each was a Life-tree, a thing of fire, a 
terror; its flames were for the burning of louls. They 
seemed to ring him round like a fetter of gold, like a fiery 
chain. In his fantasy he must pass through them . . . and 
he was afraid. . . . Did Life hold something that was too 
difficult for him — something that be dared not do P . . . 

Pfluff! He was fatigued^ in body, exhausted by emotion. 
. . . I^t Life hold anything, he would go tbrougn it. His 
upper-lip curled over the under one — but the under one 
was quivering. 

The prayer was not granted. Before the morning De 
Stuynier took a turn for the better. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HOW MACKENZIE FELL ON HIS FEET 
THE THIRD TIME 

" Tbeooeforth and through that pnyet I trod 
A. path with do BUBpicion dim. 
I loved her In the name of Ood, 
And for the nj she wu of Him." 

Tun: E»diif March 1912. 
" So they hod all the property torn up, and the drains 
smoke-tested," Nannie Gregson said, " and the wall of the 
church adjoining the tenement has b^an to fall. . . . All 
our ones think the Kureys have treated Lewis very badly." 

To an outsider it might have sounded irrelevant ; but 
Dorothy, listening, saw the connection. Pink, in spite of 
his good sense, bad Bot been without a wistful hope, first 
that Kurey himself, then that the bereaved family, might 
return to Westmount Street. Inspired by this thought, 
he had declared it injudicious to have a bazaar yet. The 
old organ would do first-rate: Miss Crowi could be relied 
on for donations. 

Then Miss Crowl married a man &om China and went 
out aa a missionary. Pink had a hideous pbott^raph of the 
bridal group; he could never look at it without laughing. 
When he bad friends in they used to take it down and make 
faces at it. . . . At the same time, he heard that the Etireys 
and the Whitelaws were constantly going to Sandyhill. 
Young Menzies brought out a book of sermons (the worst 
rot Mackenzie had ever seen). The Church journals were 
uproarious in Menzies' praise ; referring to his gifted father, 
hu distinguished uncle, the "pawky wit'* m his grand- 
mother. The communion roll of Sandyhill was growing 
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bigger and bigger; St. Elizabeth's was decreasing. Any 
one who knows anything about the Church will realise that 
these facts were not inconsistent with rows of empty seats at 
Sandyhill and a giteve a quarter of a mile long waiting outside 
St. Elizabeth's every Sunday. A scandalous sight, White- 
law said ; and the pushing up the steps was like a football 
tussle. 

Well. . . , Westmount Street was an old church, and 
the tenement of which Nannie had spoken was built right 
on to it. When the wall began to give way all sorts of 
other things were discovered; dry rot in the organ-loft, 
draughts, something wrong with the construction of the 
roof. The architect called in said it was a wonder a bit of 
it hadn't fallen long ago — "and killed some one," he added, 
evidently discerning Pink's want of imagination. 

The owner of the tenement was quite willing to pay for 
repairing the wall; but the heritors of the church raised the 
very deuce when called on to repair the roof and organ-loft. 
Poor Pink thought r^etfully of the Kureys and Crowls; 
but his back was up. His ones werenie the kind to let 
tbeirsels be done out o' their rights. Pink resolved that 
not only should Westmount Street be repaired, but that 
they should hold a bazaar and get a new organ. His church 
— tne thing of wood and stone and metal t£at he called his 
church— must be kept respectable. 

All right . . . The preparations were begun ; the 
bazaar was to be next October. Pink was appealing im- 
pudently to every one he knew; impudently asking every 
one to appeal to his or her friends. ... It was on account 
of the bazaar that Nannie had come to see the ^rls. The 
smallness of the flat, the decadence of the furniture, the 
poverty of what the IMnks called " the entry," had combined 
with that resentful sense of Melicent's judgment, with 
suspicions of Doroth/s intentions, to make calling on the 
De Stuyniers an avoided pain to Nannie. Nearly a year had 
passed since she had entered their house ; but now the 
Westmount Street people were in some difficulty about 
their refreshment-stall. Would Alison promise to help^ 
to make something- — to be at the stall ? 

Alison said stiffly that she would make a cake : she could 
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'not promise to be at the stall in Octobn: might be dead 
then. 

" Where's Melicent this evening P" Nannie asked. 

"She's at the swimming-baths with some of the girls 
out of St Elizabeth's. You haven^ heard our news — but 
perhaps Tm interrupting youP" Alison was sarcastic: 
Pink's ones never talked ot, nor showed the least interest in, 
anything but their own affairs. 

As nine women out of ten do on hearing news mentioned, 
Nannie flashed a quick glance at the left hands of the girls. 

** It's not that,'' Alison said, laughing ; " but Aunt 
Lymboume's dead, and has left us each — some money." 
What subtle, sisterly instinct, wliat cynical understanding 
of the Pinks, made Alison pause as she was about to name 
the sum P 

•"I'm awfully glad," Nannie said; "that's how you're 
both such sweUs. I noticed it as soon as I came in. It''s a 
great improTement." The girls were not in black, but wore 
pretty grey dresses. They had cut cake at supper. As for 
the quantity of flowers in the room — a sentimental and 
"blethering" quantity — that told Nannie nothing. Mao 
kenzie sent the girls flowers every oth^ day, I«wis nad told 
her ; and the Mackenzies got the flowers from the men with 
whom Lorinda flirted. 

" Of course we had retaken this house," Alison went on, 
watching Nannie : " but we're trying to sub-let it now, and 
to move into a nice little new one. . . . Melicent's getting 
a grey evening dress — mouaseline de aoie." 

**rm awfully glad of this for you all," Nannie said 
kindly as she rose. It was a comfort to think her acquaint- 
ances would all look respectable now. "Now I must go — 
you know Bell's just wi* Willie. I didnie bother bringing 
her : and Fve got to look in on Lewis before I go back. 

Pink stopped on the crowded footpath, grinned, held out 
his hand. 

" Was you going to pass me, Dorothy P By Gum ! 
What a swell you are. I didnie know you at first." 

Dorothy accepted the doubtful compliment with her 
usual humility. She wore a grey costume, a white featbcr- 
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bos, and toque. There was colour iu the pretty face, framed 
Id eold-brown corls, glowing in the April sunshine. Fink 
had not thought it possible for a few hundreds to make such 
an improvement in any one's looks and carriage. 

A few hundreds. . . . How many ? 

" I was juat going in here to get some tea. IVe been 
shomsiog." 

^nk grinned, shuffled, hesitated. . . . Yes, by Gum ! he 
would. Dorothy looked so bright and pretty . . . poai- 
tivelv BO smart. . . . The tea would be tuppence a cup. . . . 
Good Lord ! It wasn't thruppence, was it ? 

This fear seized on Pink after he had entered the place. 
He lecmed in front of Dorothy, snatched at the card 

It was threepence ! . . . Well, it couldn't be helped now. 
There was the compensation of being seen taking tea with a 
pretty girl. By Gum ! there was OlUaunt of the filackwynd, 
who (Pmk felt) despised him. 

" Nannie tells me '" — Pink began, pausing to drink tea, 
holding his cup in both hands, ducking his head. 

" That Alison's going to make you a cake ? Yes — she 
says she'll make some toSee too." 

Pink frowned fretfully. What a gavche way Dorothy 
had of interrupting a fellow! She looked scared, de- 
precating. 

*' I wasnie saying anything about the cake — the women 
in the church can see to these things. Oh ! What'Il you 
have, Dorothy P . . . Nannie tells me you've become heiresses." 

** It's just two hundred each," said the guileless Dorothy 
— *' but it's nice ; it makes an awful difference to us. You 
see, Melicent gets seventy-five as it is, and Alison fifty." 

"But your father left you some too?" Hnk asked. 
Dorothy was so simple that he felt he might safely put the 
question. 

"Oh ... a little insurance money, but . . . it's all 
spent," the girl said, colouring. 

Fink frowned : he hoped uie wasn't extravagant. Well 
. . . two hundred was not so bad . . . two hundred would 
make a big difference furnishing : and a girl could get a very 
creditable trousseau for one hundred — one in every way suit- 
able for a poori^ minister's wife. No^ evening diesMS nor 
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rapidities such as Lorinda Ames went in for. . , . The 
longer he delayed, the more likely the money was to be 

rt. Pink was intellijgent enough to have fears of Walt 
Stuynier; and he inew that Melicent influenced the 
other girls with her ridiculous Socialistic theories and in- 
discriminate almsgiving. . . . 

" I'll see you a bit of the way, Dorothy." Tliey had the 
upper storey of a deck car to themselves. 

" Come out on Friday if you're free," Dorothy said. . . . 
"Melicent's going to the play with the Mackenzies — Mr. 
Kay's asked her to his box. But come, and you'll see her a 
minute before she goes.'' Rose-colour trembled across her 
cheeks, her grey eyes shone with joyous tears. How hs^py 
she was ! What bad she done to deserve such bliss P 

Pink assented, smiled, nodded, half-lifted bis hat. She 
looked out of the car window, watched him crossing the road 
with his gait that had the hurry of a run, the curvatures of 
a crawl. 

Finding Pink in the girls' drawing-room on Friday even- 
ing, Mackenzie must ae«ls be civil. He noticed an impu- 
dent look on the rabbit's face when he inadvertently said 
" My dear child " to Dorothy ; and, sittine on the coach 
beside her, he defiantly put his arm about ner and kept it 
there as long as he chose. 

When he helped Melicent into the cab she was laughing. 
He smiled in sympathy. " What is it ? " 

"It's you, Ian" — since De Stuynier's illness the girls 
had called Mackenzie by his first name. " You can't crush 
Lewis Fink now. He's engaged to Dorothy." 

" No 1 " Mackenzie exclaimed : his tones were of amaze- 
ment, distress, almost of horror. Melicent flushed. 

** I beg your pardon, Melicent. I — I was surprised. . . . 
I didn't expect it. Pink is . . . not a bad fellow. . . . Will 
you give Dorothy my kindest good wishes ? . . . Poor, dear, 
pretty little thing ! . . . 

Melicent laughed shakily. " Your tone is hardly con- 
gratulatory," she said. ..." ni be honest, Ian ; and you 
— when are you ever anything else? . . , I'm ^ad about 
SM ,-. , 
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it — ft&d Tm Sony. I donH think so badly of Lewis as tou 
do : tbeTe''8 a lot of good in him : he's kind and respectable, 
and all that" — Mackenzie flushed passionately, nis eyes 
blazed — "and Vd rather be tied up in « sack and drowned 
than engaged to a person like him," Melicent said, raising 
her sapphire eyes to his face. 

Mackenzie felt that his anger had been sacrilegious : he 
found no words. 

« But Dorothy . . . sees more in him. Likely she sees 
the best: people who are in sympathy with ot)wrs really 
know them better." 

'* Does Alison like him ? "" 

" I don't know," Melicent said with an impatient laugh. 
" You'd need to have an annotated edition of Alison to know 
what she really thinks about anything.^ As he laughed she 
added with her swift compunction—" Alison's awfully good : 
she doesn't take dislikes to people. . . . And we've known 
the Pinks a good while. Mr. Pmk's a very good man. . . . 
And Lewis . . . doesn*t drink. He never does cmything 
wrong. I like him." 

"I'm sure you do," Mackenzie said ironically. She 
looked into his sparkling eyes and broke into wild lau^ter. 

"Oh, it isn't right to laugh," she cried distressfully — 
*' but if I don't laugh I shall C17 ; and you can't go into a 
box with your eyes red, can you F It's quite true taat Pink 
— doesn't drink. I couldn't think of anything better to say 
about him." 

" It might be high praise, yon know, . . . Suppose Pink 
were thirsty — tortured with thirst ; and, for the love of God 
— or some one else — he — didn't drink ?. . . " 

They were at the Mackenzies' door: he jumped down, 
held out a hand. Hers thrilled and trembled in his hold. 

" But Pink never wanted to drink," Mackenzie said 
lightly, as he opened the gate, and they felt the perfumes of 
the Spring flowers growing about the door. Melicent did not 
speak. 



In the theatre she often looked at him. Several times, 
when his eyes wte on the stage, she seemed to foivet 
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propriety and gazed longly, musingly. The play was 
" Hkmlet " : Melicent had seen it only once before. A gnat 
actor played it to-night, and she loved the stage ; but she 
hardly looked or listened. Like one who is wrestling with 
intractable thoughts she leaned boclc, a line between her 
brows, her blue eyes darkened. . . . Yet she was not really 
thinking. . . . ^er brain was occupied by his image; the 
wilful chin and mouth with the haughty upper-lip, the 
sensuous lower one : the candid forehead and level Brows : 
the softening graces of his youthful curls, the bloom of 
his complexion, the kind young eyes with that sunny 
glint in their depths that was uke the eternal smile of 
Nature. . . . 

The death agonies on the stage were over. Kay, in no 
wise saddened, helped the equally cheerful I^orinda into ber 
opera cloak. Meltcent hod no opera cloak — only her big 
winter coat which Mackenzie held to her. She had noticea 
that he looked sorry for Hamlet and the rest. 

" We'd better drive home first— eh, Boy f — then you can 
go on with Melicent. I'm awfully sleepy,^ Lorinda said 
whoi the three of them were in the cab. Her speech was 
broken by a sutxession of great frank yawns : she laughed at 
herself, drowsily beautiful in her dress of dull, pale pink, her 
pearb round her neck. 

Mackenzie and Melicoit went on alone. They were no 
longer troubled by the strange silence which, earlier in the 
evening, had fallen upon them. They talked eagerly, as was 
their wont, like two friends who have much to say to each 
other, who are sure of each other's sympathy; with earnest- 
ness, with laughter. There was no eae else on earth to 
whom Melicent really talked. 

She mentioned Uie Assembly, to which Lewis Fink was 
going in May. 

" Is it true — what Lewis says,^ she asked, " that some 
day you are sure to be called before the Assembly ? Lewis 
said you'd just managed to escape so for.^ 

" Oh, I don't know that it was ever as near as that," 
Mackenzie said. "But •ome of them — ^Whitalaw and some 
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others — would like to see it happen. Sensible people realise 
that it would be ridiculous. My fathers and brethren wouldn't 
ItDOw what to do with me." 

" But they do sometimes put people out — suspend them 
sometimes. I read about a man . . , ' 

"Oh, if they behave outrageously. But I'm like Pink — 
I don't drink," Mackenzie said quizzically. 

" Pm not sure I con say even that of you, Ian. ... If 
these old men in Edinburgh told you to come, and asked 
you questions, would you go?" 

"Of course I should, my child. ... I respect them. 
Perhaps my way of speaking has made you think I don't, 
but I do really, I respect the Church authorities — not as 
tbey at present exist, but as they ought to be." 

"It's hard for an outsider to understand," Melicent said, 
sighing. " You say they're not honest." 

"R isn't easy for an insider to understand. Say the 
thing's in my blcxxl — a habit — a tradition — I mean I want 
to respect the Church authorities; I would respect them 
if they didn't say more than they knew." 

" But if they think they know ? " 

" If they thought they knew, I should respect them. , , , 
rd be able to respect a black mau who cut notches in a 
piece of wood andT believed it was a god — if black men do 
so cut notches and so believe. I dont know anything abont 
heathens outside of my own country. . . . But the Church- 
men dorCt think they know, They know jolly well they 
dont. . . ." 

They got out at the De Stuyniers' close. The girls had 

Sne to bed, but, in deference to Melicent's timidity, had 
I the drawing-room gas alight. 
'* Come in for a little," Melicent said, as be put her 
latchkey in the door. Her mind moved slowly, she turned 
reluctantly from a subject ; she had no thought save to 
go on talking. 

He came in, Melicent took off her coat, while he 
turned up the gas. A red fire still glowed in the drawing- 
room grate ; the room was sweet with violets ; some of them 
were in the bosom of Melicent's dress. 

"Do you think that's why they leave you alone P" 
887 
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she said. " Because ther know in their Iiearts that ^u're 
saying what they think, but darent iay ? " 

** Oh, I don't know if 'daring* is me word,'' he replied, 
shrugging. " Suppose I had lived in the time of stakes ancl 
fi^^|o^ ! . . . Even steaks and oysters are becoming things 
oftoe past. It's to be all nuts, iiin^t it P " 

" Don't be silly," Melicent said, smiling. " Tm glad you 
weren't alive then. It makes me fed afraid to read things 
like that.'* Her face whitened. 

"Melicent, do you take it for granted I should have 

Sne to the stake ? But I neednH ask ; you always believe 
e best about every one. ... I might have got frightened 
and recanted." 

Melicent shook her -head. " You wouldn't have been 
able to do it even if you'd wanted to," she said. She 
moved closer to the fire, and he came to stand against 
the chimney-piece. **Even nowadays they can frighten 
a brave man, she said. " Starving must be nearly as bad 
as burning — and to risk starving one's wife and children ! 
... Of course, I know there's very little chance of him 
starving; he generally becomes quite famous, I suppoee; 
but the point is, his own Church deprives him of his tiveli- 
hood. . . ." 

" I don't believe that will happen again." 

" Were you never afraid of it happening ? " 

"A little. Yes . . . especially just before I left collc^ 
when I didn't know much about the Kirk. . . . Since then 
I haven't felt Berioualy afraid of it. . . . When I got St 
Elizabeth's I was horribly frightened," 

"Frightened?" 

'*I've never told any one else that. ... I was afraid 
I might stop minting to do it, you understand. It's diiScult 
to explain — there was that and something else — a kind of 
fiiok at life. It's a strange feeling." 

** Yes. ... At least it mast be to you. fve often felt 
like that.** 

Mackenzie quickly looked away, bent down. One of 

the Spanish jars was standing on the floor with branches 

of flowering gorse in it. A&on had said that it was a 

ridiculous object to have in the drawing-room, and I^k 
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had jeered ; but Melicent had defended the beautiful thing 
of her owD arranging. Now her soft skirt was caught in 
the prickles. 

" Let me looien it,* Mackenzie said. He knelt and his 
hand touched her little foot in its grey, silver-beaded shoe. 
The breath of the gorse always broognt the same memory 
to him : but, as Melicent bent to watcn him, the faint scent 
of the yellow blooms was driven away by the perfume of 
the violets in her dress. 

"Thank you — I should have torn it myself. Isn't my 
gorse lovely in that potP" 

**It's awfully bonnie." 

"You don't believe gorse is unlucky, do you?" — Mac- 
kenzie suddenly rose. "Some people sav its unlucky to 
father it, you know : it's supposed to bold souls in its 
loesoms — the souls of people who died pagans; and If 
you gather them before the Judgment Day, you spoil their 
chances of immortality. ... If I were to die now I suppose 
my soul would go into a gorse-bush, because Fm really a 
heathen. It would be a lovely place to live in.^ 

"Yes: but" — he moved impatiently. 

"What's wrong P" Melicent said with a quizzical laugh. 
"You dont like me calling myself a heathen? It hi^ts 
your sacerdotal vanity." 

** You mar caU yourself what you like. . . . And as 
for going to live in a gorse-dower, youM be quite at home 
there or in any other sweet plara. . . . Only don't be 
dreaming and talking about dying. It's morbid. I don't 
like it." 

" But that's nonsense, Ian ; every one's got to die. . . . 
Havent you sometimes wished you were dead so that you 
might understand evetything ? " 

Mackenzie grimacen. "No, I can't say my death's an 
event I wish to hasten," he said. 

" I don't believe Fd mind it at all," Melicent said. " I 
suppose the more highly developed a man's befng is the more 
of a stru^le it is for him to give up his life. But I feel 
as if Fd always lived near to the earth— like a pliuit or 
any insignificant crawling thing — I could go into it quite 
natorally. ... Of course you>e had a happy life." 
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She aaid it simply, lookiog up at him; one ilender, 
long-fingered h&nd on the wilting blossomH in her diess. 
There were mysteries in her eyes with their hue of the 
far-away sea that is crossed by light and darknesses. The 
rose-colour hesitated in her cheek like a fiaintly tinged cloud 
hanging in a white translucent stretch of evening sky. 
There was the thoughtful line between her brows; and 
in her voice there was a moving wistfulness, a weariness. 
She was very beautiful. 

. . . The intolerable thoughts of the hardships that 
beset her and of her death to come ! . . . She mi^t 
have known not to speak of it. But she was stujnd ; she 
followed her own thoughts in her slow, dreaming way. 

" I believe lots of people must find it easier to die than 
to live. I wonder, can it hurt as much as some things in 
life do when the actual moment comes ?...'" 

He looked down at her. Suddenly the blood surged np 
into his face. He faltered — stammered. 

" I don't know. . , . Pve never thought a lot about 
it. . . ." 

His eyes had the look that they had worn when be had 
helped her out of the cab at his own door. This time 
Meiicent's heart-thrill hunted her, not into silence, but into 
light speech. 

"Ian," she said with a laugh, "I wish you'd tell me 
some of the thiiws you have thought a lot about . . ." 

" You,^ Mackenzie answered. 

It was said. His eyes drew hers and she looked up at 
him, then rose, stood. It was said. Their hour was come. 

Impossible to escape. Melicent had no desire to do 
so. Jesting words, laughter, swerving away from speech, 
from thou^t — what futilities these were I That one word, 
spoken in that tone, with that look, had flung down the 
last barrier between them. She knew that he must speak 
and that she must listen, as was ordained long ago in Lovers 
court. . . . And she was content ; she stood and felt no fear. 

" Of course some people would say I was doing wrong to 
tell you," he said, "but yoa know better — j/ou know . . . 
because you kko^ able to tee anyUung that's wrong in me — 
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anything that's low and vile. That doe§n't exist for you— 

{'OUT presence kills it. There''s only my soul left, ana thai 
oves lyou in the sight of God — I haven't got words to tell 



you how much . . . but I should be lying if I kept silence 
about it. . . . All the wrong would have been not tio say it," 

Their eyes looked into each other, full of passion, truth- 
ful beyond the hope of refuge in silence. It seemed to 
Melioeat as if the word " Love,^ a thousand times uncom- 
prehendingly heard, were for tiie first time translated to 
her. It seemed to leap into her consciousness, flamiag- 
bright. . . . 

" Yes," she said, " Fm glad youVe said it. What would 
be the sense of trying to pretend we didn^t care P . . . Fm 
glad we do." Suddenly she laughed. "I used often to 
think about the time when Fd fall in love. I was always 
sure I should do it, though I knew everybody didn't." 

" And it wasn't like this P " Mackenzie said with a 
mournful smile. 

"No." 

*' It was much better than this f " 

"Nol" Melicent said scornfully. "No. . , . I used to 
imagine myself loving a man who was considered quite dis- 
leputable, and marrying him in spite of every one. You 
know the silly things one foncies when one is young! I 
didnt know it was a man would lift me up. . . . But I Know 
all about it now — there's nothing left for me to learn." 

"Don't say that, dear," Mackenzie said, unbearably 
moved. " You make me — I — I can't tell you all of it, that s 
the truth. But I was nothing before I knew you. I didn't 
really believe in God, nor care about people . . . Then there 
was that night you came to me — not knowing you were 
doing anything particular. ... I hadnt known a human 
soul could be Tike yours. Fd never imagined anything as 
fine as what you did. ... If ever I help God or man it 
will be because I know you—because I love you — because 
you love me." 

" Oh — then — Fm glad," Melicent said. 

He took her hands, and they stood beside the sunken 
crimson fire and the rou^>-cast jar filled with gorse branches 
that flamed like another fire. The breath of the violets 
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was about tbem, and row from the shrirelliDg blosaoma on 
Melicenfs bosom. Their faces — at all times singnlarly free 
&om the stolidities and falsenesses of convention — were just 
DOW glorified, exalted, ennobled. Their hour had come; 
it was for this meeting that their souls had journeyed each 
one alone through pains and perils. They would make the 
Kst of the ioumey together. . . . 

His soul had seardied for Truth, and now it was Love's 
lantern which he followed through the darkness, through 
the wilderness, the unseen land. Her soul had looked for 
Love, and she had stumbled into the path of Truth. . . . 
What did it matter how they hod bran brought F They 
walked together in the dark towards the light. 

This was the thing that life had held for him — the thing 
that had made him afraid. But now that it had come he 
had no fear of it : he did not think he " must go through 
with it.^ . . . The fires of his vision, the bummg bushes, 
had made a belt of golden li^t about him : now ne could 
walk through the flames and take no hurt, The Brig of 
Dread was overpast, be had come to Purgatory Fire ; but its 
light glorified him and showed him hidden things — that was 
aO. llere was no pain in the cleansing fire, no bitt» 
repentance and sense of guilt When he had sinned, he 
had not known. Now his Beloved moved beside him in the 
fire, which was Heaven's innermost circle, the Holy of 
Holies . . . and not a hair of their heads was injured . . . 
and with them there walked a third, who was like unto the 
Son of God. . . . The Burning Bush was the Life Tree, 
Igdroail ; and in its branches Love sat. 

If that moment, snatched from an existence beyond Time 
and Death, could luive been prolonged ! ... As the golden 
glow had died out of the gorse-bushes, leaving them wan, ao 
his heart fainted and failed. He saw their continued living 
on earth. What had be done to her before he knew her ? 
Their souk would journey together ; but what of the hungry, 
weary heart, what of the passionate body all unfit to bear 
the soaring soul company ? . . . Tliat flashing moment 
would come again, the veil would be rent, they would tread 
the pathway of the stars, rise to the foot of God's throne. 
. . . What of the hours th^ mast spend, wh«i th^ souls 
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seemed dead or asleep — when they must grope aod doubt and 
sufier — in the dark — on the blind side of GodP . . . For 
him, the low life of the world held much comfort — honour 
and friendship, the joys of a swiftly closing contest, the 
warm love of a wife, the soft limbs and lispings of children, 
the shelter of a home. For her . . . ? 

God, if be might but sufier for her! It would be 
so easy — he would have knelt down in gratefulness for it. 
. . . He looked on her beauty — the figure in the soft grey 
gown, the little hands and feet, the shimmering blue-tinted 
arms and shoulders^ the sweet, sweet face, with the egg- 
shell whiteness of brow and chin, the down-curving rosy lips, 
the sapphire eyes, the disordered brown hair tinged with tne 
red of clay. . . . All the beauty of the earth, alfher passion, 
concentrated in this creature — and no man could wear that 
beauty like a flower on his heart. ... It was he who had 
thwarted God^s intention that Spring day in the half-circle 
of whins on the grassy cliff. . . . 

Had he light enough now to be just to himself, to cry 
out that he had not known, that he had been fooled by 
those devils called circumstances F . . . No, he gave no 
thought to his own wrong, his own anguish. Hers was so 
much greater. He was in the dark, in horror. . . . Pas- 
sionately, with piteous tears, he saw the time to come — 
saw her still in a mean little house, among sordid things, 
sordid words falling on her ears — the poor garments, me 
cold and ugliness, the cares and sorrows from whidi he 
might not shield her . . . saw ber fading and withering 
like the blossoms on her bosom. ■ . . 

He could nut bear it. He caught her hands more closely 
to him, bent over them, his tears falling on them. 

'*Melicent. , . . My darling— my own dear girl. . . . 
It can't happen like this — there must be a way out. IVb 
too cruel to you — it's too awful. . . ." 

He had no more words ; he pressed her hands aMinst his 
heart with an inarticulate murmur of love and pity. Melicent, 
freeing one hand, kissed her own wrist where his tears had 
fallen; put her fingers on his forehead, pushing back his 
hair; looked into his desperate eyes. 

" Ian — listen." 
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"Of course VM Ibteti," he said, trembling; his under-lip 
quivering. 

" Well . . , it^a stupid of you to feel sorry for me ; 
because I*m glad — I'm glad I was bom, ... I used some- 
times to wish I hadn't been. . . . PU tell you this — though 
I suppose a man would think it strange — Fm ^ad to keep 
myself for you," A wash of rose-colour swept over her fewe, 
her lids dropped. " I know well see each other somewhere 
else when we ve done with this world. No, I don't just hope 
it, I know it. ril be glad then I kept myself for you — my 
white soul and my blue eyes and all the other wonderful 
things no one but you notices or cares about., ^ey are 
yours, you see, ... I told you I used to hate the idea of 
sacrificing anything; but I know now that it's quite easy, 
that one wants to do it if one loves enough. Only . . . 
well, I used to think I would like to do something for all the 
world — and it has ended in just you," 

She smiled with a sweet quizzicalness : but he made a 
gesture of protest, his eyes still wild with angnish. It was 
as if she offered her life-blood. What did he there at this 
solemn sacrament, with the sins of his body P 

"Ian, you don't know how much I love you or you'd 
believe me. I feel as if all my heart weren't enough to give 
you. . . . And I used to think I could do something for 
every one in trouble! . . . But you're going to help the 
world — and I can help you. I couldnt have imagined a 
greater happiness, dear ! It's true — look in my eyes. On 
my honour I can never feel alone again. . . . And Fve often 
thought I'd say this to you when we told each other. . . , 
I dont quite understand how you feel about the Church. 
I'm rather a heathen, vou see : I used to dream about fairies 
rather than angels and martyrs, ... It doesn't matter — it'a 
tfour Church. Fll come every Sunday — I'D always come : 
and Fll try to understand, Ian ; Fm sorry I ever made you 
angry about it, . . . And even if I never undentaud** — 
she laughed — "III come all the same because it's you." 

MeOcent's eyes, slowly taming from his face, looked at a 

photograph hung on the wall. It was a picture of Lorinda 

feeding the pigeons at Glenmaruiel — a snapshot taken by 

the admiring Wise. Lorinda was laughing : she was in a 
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Erint gpwa, and bad tied a kerchief over her curls. Her 
ead was tilted backwards, the pose emphasising the length 
of her neck, the breadth of her superb shoulders. The doves 
were fluttering all about the gracious, bounteous figure. 
Sunlight and foliage shadows played over it. 

'* Loriada must never know,^ Melicent said ; and brought 
her gaze back to his face. He too was looking gently at the 
picture. His brow had calmed, his eves cleared. The look of 
protecting tenderness, proper to hii manhood, came back, 
replacing the helpless anguish of passion. 
" No," he said. " She'll never know." 

They moved towards the door. They had done so 
three times and stopped. In the stiUnesB of the poor little 
flat they could hear each other's quick breathing. The eyes 
of each appealed to the other for mercy. 

" You'd better go," Melicent said tenderly. " We'll see 
eiich other soon again. You'd better go. . . . 'Iliere's no 
reason why we should not speak of it again. It will never 
be so difficult for us any more. Each of us will always 
know that the other knows. . . . And Lorinda will never 
know unless it's our fault. . . . Ian, walk straight home — 
go fast. Don't roam about and think, poor boy . . . Oh, 
I'm not crying because Fm unhappy. . . ." 

" Melicent." He bent to her : ner eyes dwelt on alt his 
graces, especiatty on his hszel eyes with the sunny glint in 
their sorrowful depths as he responded to her smile. 

" Melicent ... let me kiss you. May IP... Just 
to-night, dear — indeed I won't ask you again." 

" No, no ! " Melicent cried out violently, like one a&aid. 
. . . She added, smiling divinely, tenderly, wisely, as a 
woman who has no longer anything to learn, " If I kissed 
you once, you would want too much to do it again.^ 

Mackenzie walked straight home as Melicent had bidden 
him. Lorinda and the children were asleep; but as his 
latchkey chuckled, Sis leapt from an arm-chair and came 
bounding into the hall to meet him. He bent to let her 
lick his tBxe : then she ran to a comer where she had left 
a piece of biicuit; set at it, ckoiated to the right amd 
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left, flung the fragoaeot high in the air. He smiled sadly, 
watching her. 

" ^ Sh, Sis ! * Sh, old rirl.^ He lifted her, and anddenly 
she knew he was in trouUe, and fell again to licking his face, 
her eyes woe-b^one. 

He must go to bed. He must not sit down and think. 
. . . But he would lie in the parlour on the couch, and not 
by Lorinda''8 side — lest he should be restless. . . . 

Early in the morning Lorinda came into the room ; 
drowsily beautiful, a blue gown flung over her shoulders, 
blue slippers on her feet, her red-brown hair all rumpled. 

" Mac, dear, what a ridiculously polite boy you were not 
to come to bed for fear of waking me! You an; awake, 
aren't you F . . . He's asleep. . . . Mac ! . . . Mac, darling "" 
— she bent over him in anxious love — " Mac, what were you 
dreaming, my ownest boy F You were sobbing so that you 
were shaking the couch. And see, your poor eyes are all 
wet with tears. Let me kiss them."" She put her arms 
about his head, pi-essed it to her. ** Did my own boy have a 
bad dream then F . . . Ian, it bmm just a dream, wasn't itF" 

"Yea, it was just a dream," Mackenzie said, keeping 
his face ludden. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IN THE DARK 
" Thej nj. QnliAt Bay they I L»t them Mj." 

Tiint : Mas 1B12- 

..." And now unto Him who is able to keep us from &lling, 
and to present us spotless before the Throne with exceeding 
joy ; to the only wise God . . ." 

llie lights in Westmount Street went up as Pink ended 
his sermon. He sat back, the colour in his cheeks showing 
patchy in the dry sallow skin. 

The valedictory hymn was *'Part in Peace." . . . 

" Part in pnee ! Christ promise ^ve 
Of B lifa beyond the grave, 
Where ■!! mortal parangs cease ; 
Brethren, Asters, part in peace." 

" A-men. WaanH yon an awful thing about that 
minister?" said Miss Johnston is the uioir to Mrs. 
Laidlaw. 

" You mean the one that went over to the Church of 
llome ? Yes, and they're saying he's s cousin of the De 
Stuyniers, Mr. Pink's friends. Why, when I saw the name, 
says I to myself, ' Here's Mr. Se Stuynier, Miss Dorothy's 
cousin, gone over to the Chiuxh of '" 

"But I meant Mr. Clamor of Sandyhill. Goodness 
gracious, look at that hat ! It's a wonder she wouldn't 
think shame of herself putting a thing like yon on her 
head." 

"The peace of God which passeth all understanding 
keep your nearts and minds . . . 
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"What ^out Mr, Clamor P" Mrs. Laidlaw asked as 
they moved out to the blasts of the orgui. • 

"Why, he has committed suicide — cut his throat this 
momiDK in his own vestry," Miss Johnston said, derail- 
ing and lowering her voice. "Isn't it a dreadful thii^? 
Here's Mrs. Heriot in a blaze of colour — quite a scartet 
woman — ou-hou-ou-ou ! It's shameful of that woman 
to come to both services and leave those young children 
of hers with servants. She can't expect them to grow-up 
very refined or to show her much respect if she doesn't do 
her " 

"Duty." 

"To th«n, . . . Yes, isn't it awful about Mr. 
Clamor P It seems he" — a further deepening and lowering 
of voice. 

"Drank."" 

" Oh, I suppose he must have done that too : it's 
generally at the bottom of these troubles, isn't it P Tliey 
say he . . . trust money . . . debts . . . began to 
be remarked . . . grown-up family . . . wife, poor 
thing. . . ." 



" And now unto Him who is able to keep . . .'* 
Sweet sounds entered at the open windows of Ferrisdul 
Church : the croon of the river, tiie soft sweep of the wind 
through the trees, the loving calls of birds. . . . 

Furrie had been thinking, during most of the service, of 
Walt De Stuynier. To Furrle's simple mind the action 
of De Stuynier seemed tremendous, fraught with tragic 
meanings : he no longer contemned and resented De Stuynier 
as a conceited ass. Once, while Walt lay ill, Furrie had 
gone to Ardkellaig, more to see Mackenzie than to get 
news of the sick man. He could not forget Mackenzie's 
grief: his friend, looking into De Stuynier's soul, must 
have seen something awful to be so shaken. Furrie was 
a gentleman : he did not permit himself to dwell on the 
scandalous domestic affairs of De Stuynier ; and he had 
too much charity — and perhaps too little skill in reading 
character — to discern that a pique against his own Church 
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IN THE DARK 

had bad something to do with De Stuynier's leap into the 
arms of Rome. Funic bad not sought to instruct himself 
beyond the necessities of his daily life. He knew nothing 
of Rome except that she sat on seven hills, and he was not 
certain of even that. His simple mind accepted the customs, 
the manners and morals, the dress and religion, of his own 
people ... of the people a gentleman might know, be it 
understood. A change of faim — what a state a man must 
be in when he deliberately chose a faith of his own 1 . , . 

" O Skviour Christ, Thou too art Man, 

Thou hut been troabled, tempted, tried ; 
Thv kind but seorchiDg glance can scan 
The very nonuda that aliune would hide ! 

Hiv touch has still ils ancient power ; 

No word from Thee can flruitleH fall : 
Hear in this solemn eveDiog hour. 

And in Thj mercy heal us all." 

It will be seen that the vespend reflections of this poor 
Furrie were creditable to him in their unselfishness. He was 
dreadfully sorry for Mackenzie, and denounced himself for 
having misjudged De Stuynier. It was only during the 
sermon — an old one of Wise's to which Furrie ftlt no 
obligation to listen — that the youns man cast a wistful 
glance towards Sandyhill. Wise had received a telegram 
that afternoon. Clamor^s blood had hardly ceased to flow 
before young men all over Scotland — yes, and middle-aged 
men too — had their eyes fixed covetously on the empty 
pulpit. . , , Young Furrie was one of the least eager, neimer 
ambitious nor in want. Wise was a bachelor ; if he stayed 
on at Ferrisdail he would — to a certainty — be appointed 
assistant and successor. He liked Wise and Ferrisdail. 
. . . But from Sandyhitl it would be easy to run over to see 
Mackenzie. 

"The peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing . . ." 

Wharton of the Blackwynd, in the cold black pit of 
their empty church, was wishing that young Ohfaunt 
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would get finished. It came at length, the desired sink- 
ing of the voioe, the soft rounds of relief like the rising of 
a breeze: 

"And now unto Him who is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us . . ." 

"I liked you to-night,^ Wharton said as they left the 
church. " By the way, I wish you'd remember to stick 
'Saint' in front of these old fellows' names. It sounds so 
much better : it was a miserable Puritanism that dn^jped it 
— and Puritanism is bad form nowadays. Excuse me men- 
tioning the matter. ... By the way, Mackenzie of St. 
Ltizie B asked to be remembered to you. 

" Oh, have you seen him P '" Olifaunt asked idiotically. 

" I saw him at St. Enoch's Station seeing off his prettv 
wife. It seems she is going to London to tiae Camocbans'. 
. . . Merrion-Burns was in the carriage with her." 

They were in the vestiy now. Olifaunt, very sleepy, had 
got out of his gown, and was absently winding his watch 
under the impression that he was undressing for bed. 

" She's a little — rapid, you know," Wharton said. " No 
harm in her ! But that fellow makes her remarkable. Mac- 
kenzie allows her too much latitude. They say he takes the 
same himself in another quarter. Oh, no harm in him I 
either! He's a good fellow . . . but he ought to avoid ' 
even the appearance of evil." 

" But he's very fond of his wife f " 

"The Lord knows." i 

" Mr. Wharton, how long do you think Mackenzie will I 
be in the Church ? " 

"The Lord knows." 

In Clamor's own church young Menzies had always taken 
the evening service. To-night the hymns had been hurriedly 
changed to obituaries. The choir sang : 

" Now tfa« labourer's task i* o'er ; 

Now the battle-day is past ; 
Now upon the hrther shoro 

Iauob the vojTBtfer at Isst 
Father, ia Thy Kracioui keepin^r 



ratber, la lay Kracioui keeping- 
Leave we DOW "niy servant sleeping. 
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There the tears of earth are dried ; 

There its hidden thingt are clear ; 
There the work of life is tried 
By • just«r Judg« than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Tliy aervant euei^g." 



'* The peace of God which passeth all undersUnding keep 
your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love . . ." 

The first chords of the Dead March in " Saul ** shuddered 
from the big organ — the gift of the late Mr. Kurey. Mrs. 
Kurey was at Sandyhill to-night, in an emotional state, cry- 
ing. Wfaitelaw too was there : he was removing to that 
neighbourhood ; and (he explained) he was no longer able to 
endure Mackenzie's infidelities. 

Young Menzies' thought, as the people rose and stood, 
was that Sandyhill was a church with possibilities. Poor 
Clamor hod made a mess of tbings with his debts and so on. 
Menzies had heard some one say just the other day that the 
membersbip of St. Elizabeth^s was steadily going down. 
Tihe mobs tiiat crowded it now were not the sort of people to 
support a church. . . . 

Queer aiTair that about Walt De Stuynier ! But the well- 
read Menzies had long ago seen whither De Stuynier of 
Olswick was drifting. . . . 'Vhe place had not been filled yet ; 
there was quarrelling over the leet. . . . 

Clamor's manse was below the hill on which the church 
and clusters of houses stood. In the blueness of the May 
night two lighted windows showed golden. Clamor — a hand- 
some man of fifty — lay in one of the illumined rooms ; calm, 
seemly, all enwrapped in whiteness ; smiling in a peace that 
passed human understanding. . . . His family, in the other 
lifted room, were discussing the depth of the black border 
that they were going to have put on their notepaper. They 
all felt sure that young Menzies would get the church ; and 
Mrs. Clamor did not resent this, for her daughters, , . . 

Walt De Stuynier was kneeling before n crucifix, praying. 
841 'Ic 
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Still an illosioD I . . . He wu filled nov with ecstasy, 
vrith a mystical passioD which he longed to describe to 
some one. 

Olive was still at FraogwyD. De Stuyaier's aesthetic 
sense, ministered to and quickened by the observances of « 
beautiful and stately religion, made him think of bis wife with 
a growing distaste, almost with disgust. Ilie Netherbiea — 
the Wellmouth and Olawick — were sordid memories; shames 
which his eager mind thrust out of sight. . . The tender 
thoughts which he cast behind him were for the ^rls — the 
poor children, lonely in their unseemly little house — and for 
Mackenzie's dark eyes, which had looked at him like the eyes 
of a dog. 

" And now unto Him who is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us spotless before the Throne with 
exceeding joy; to the only wise God . . ." 

Lorinda was with the Carnochans. Arbuckle had left 
hb own seat — he was a doting old man, subject to strange 
impulses : be sat besi(k Melicent in the dim comer of the 
Mackenzies' pew. She scarcely looked away from the pulpit ; 
but, when she did, she let her eyes rest on the hyacinth blue 
of the rose-window ; and her eyes shone — more darkly blue 
than the blue glass — in her wistful face. 

" Now are we come to the son's hour of real — 
The lights of Byening roond ua shine. , . ," 

Kay joined in, in his robust baritone; standing half out 
of the pew, taking part in the service with the nonchalance 
of an official. 

*' You^ve heard P " he began in an aside to Dr. Eosson, 
whose pew he had invaded. Easson stood at the end of the 
long row of daughters who must go somewhere. 

" About Clamor ? Ay, of course. Happened this mora- 
ing. . . ." 

" ' Spirit Divine,' " Kay sang. ..." Tut, I dont mean 
Clamor. Young De Stuynier has gone over to Rome; has 
a letter in the Catholic Grauhopper — or whatever they call 
tbair papers. Very clever piece of sophistry. * A-a-a-men.' " 
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"Mackenzie will be distressed about it!" Easson whis- 
pered. 

" Yes ; though I don't see why he should mind. One Eirk 
is not so mach worse than another if a man's sincei'e. I don't 
beheve De Stuynier could be sincere in any." Kay smothered 
a chuckle, and added with seriousness," I've an idea Mackenzie 
knew it before, poor lad. I suppose he hopes that his friend 
baa a chance of finding peace of mind, if not happiness. No 
hope for Mrs. De Stuynier now, Fm afraid ; and Ethel 
Lowe " 

" The peace of God which passetfa all understanding fill 
your hearts and minds with the knowledge and love of 
Christ . . ." 

"Awful affair. Clamor's," Kay said as he lifted his fine head, 
bowed to receive the benedicuon. "No, it wasn't in the 
vestrV) it was in the house. They say the blood was mnning 
out from under his bedroom door, and his wife, poor soul, 
put her shoe in a pool of it — partly coagulated." Kay's eyes 
sparkled with ap[»eciative horror. 



Melicent had been gazing, listening; half in awe, a little 
perplexed, as a wood-nympn might behold the enigmatic 
fiery bush in which God dwelt. She was to see that vision 
always. The wonder that had dawned in her eyes was to 
shine there for ever. 

Unhappy ? There was no room in her soul for sorrow. 
It was filled with a breathless waiting for the voice that 
would speak out of the tree of flame, and set her free. 

How long would the silence last? She did not know, nor 
ask, nor care. It was worth while waiting on earth a thousaud 
years to see his face, to hear him speak, to touch his hand. 
She would have borne a thousand years of pain to dry those 
tears which she had seen in hia eyes. Her soul had forgotten 
itself in him, 

Moyra had gone away into the land of their dreams ; was 
made one with Nature and God, was numbered among the 
happy spirits that sported in air and sea and stream. 
Once her soul had been wistful to follow Moyra's. Now her 
whole life seemed a time of waiting too short for a moment 
343 
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ia which he might need her. Content? She was eager 
to wait — to bena in this alien temple among the svmbols 
of an uncomprehended faith — to move groping with his 
hand in hers ... in the dark ... on the blind side of 
God. 

Now she prayed to Love, the only wise God, who alone 
was able to keep them from falling and to present them 
spotless before the Throne with exceeding joy. 
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